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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


if YOU were asked who is the most important 
person to LT&T, what would you answer? Would you 
say it is the Company President? The Directors? Or 
would you say the Operator? Or perhaps the Com- 
binationman? Maybe you’d say the Company 
Treasurer because he signs the paychecks. 
Important as all of the above people are, there is 
one who is more important. That person is our 
customer, because without him there would be no 
company and no jobs and no paycheck. 
Considered individually, a customer may not 
seem very important. But just as each brick or stone 
is important to a building or a wall, so each customer 
is important to the company’s financial structure. 
Lose too many bricks and the wall falls down. Irritate 
many customers and the business ts in trouble. 
When you consider a single customer it may not 
seem he is contributing a whole lot to our company, 
but together our customers pay us in the neighbor- 
hood of $60 million a year. That’s a pretty nice 
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OUR COVER 
© A FEW OF the highlights of LT&T’s past 


year are depicted on the cover. Treasurer 
Houghton Furr (in the circle) explained the 
new Employees Stock Purchase plan. One of 
the many employees attending the annual 
picnic was Dave Cochrane. Richard Way was 
one of the LT&Ters organizing a car pool. 
Charles Cooper was among those who work- 
ed on the expansion of electronic central of- 
fice equipment. Pat Sack helped explain ser- 
vice at the Lincoln Home Show. Pete White 
was part of a crew assuring TV coverage of 
football games. And LT&T got a new attrac- 
tive yellow color and blue identification 
markings for its trucks and cars. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


neighborhood. 

Don’t forone moment think that they have to pay 
us all that money. They don’t. Today our customers 
can, or soon may be able to, get telephone and com- 
munications equipment and services from several 
other sources. They don’t have to spend their money 
with us, or at least not all of it. 

It’s always been this way to some extent, but 
even more so in today’s world where the consumer 
has a new awareness of his importance and power. 

We’ve already got a good start into the year, but 
it’s not too late for resolutions. Why don’t we all 
resolve to keep in mind that our customers should be 
treated with courtesy, respect, consideration and 
helpfulness. Let’s resolve to all do our jobs so that the 
end result will be good service and a happy, pleased 
customer. 

Let’s bear in mind that upon our customers the 
future prosperity of our Company and ourselves 
depends. 
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Personnel Director Neal Westphal pins a corsage on retiree Opal Thimgan. 
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Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., talks with an old friend, retiree 
Al Ager. 


1977 Retirees Recognized 


by Ken Clinefelter 


S IXTEEN LT&T employees joined 331 others in a 
life of retirement during 1977, but if you think they 
are ready for the old rocking chair, you’re wrong. 

Twelve of them, some accompanied by a hus- 
band or wife, attended an annual retirement banquet 
held November 17 at the Radisson-Cornhusker Hotel 
in Lincoln. They talked a little bit about their ac- 
tivities, interests, and travels. 

Several have been traveling, others mentioned 
hobbies such as crocheting, needlework, organiza- 
tion and social work, fishing and so forth. At least 
one has been working in a part-time job. 

Most agreed they simply don’t have enough time 
to do everything. They seem to be as busy or busier 
than when they were active employees. 

Only four of the 1977 retirees were unable to 
attend the retirement dinner. Two were in other 
states, one had an illness in the family and the fourth 
had suffered an injury which prevented attendance. 

Years of service to the telephone industry of the 
retirees range from 22 for three of them to 42 for one. 
They have a total net credited service of 474 years, 11 
months and 23 days for an average of nearly 30 
years. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
speaking at the retirement banquet, said that he has 
had the opportunity to observe telephone systems 
throughout the world. “Believe me, I can tell you we 
have one fine telephone company and it is because of 
people like you who have made it so,” he said. 

He mentioned the “amazing growth in number of 
stations, technology and financial requirements” 
over the years. Mr. Woods, who has been Company 
President for nearly 20 years and has been associated 
with the Company through his family for 57 years, 
said “I miss the old days when we didn’t have so 
many forms to fill out.” 


He said he is very proud that ‘“‘so many nice 
people have chosen LT&T for their career.” To the 
new retirees he said, ‘““Thank you and God bless you.”’ 

Mr. Woods gave each of the retirees an engraved 
silver plate recognizing their years of service. 

Several officers of the Company attended the 
banquet honoring the new retirees. J. Taylor Greer, 
Company Counsel and a Director declared, “I am 
pleased to speak for the Board and congratulate you 
on the wonderful years of service and wish you ag 
good or better times in the future.” 

Charles Arnold, Vice President Customer Ser- 
vices, was Master of Ceremonies of the banquet and 
introduced Vice President Treasurer Houghton Furr 
and Vice President Controller L. A. Connealy. Speak- 
ing for them and for Executive Vice President James 
E. Geist, who was out of town, Mr. Arnold expressed 
appreciation for the years of service given by the 16 
retiring employees. 

Al Ager, senior of the retiring employees with 42 
years of service, commented that his career was 
“pretty much good years.” He recalled “breaking in” 
President Woods in a jobin the mail room. Mr. Woods 
was employed there a short time during his youth. 

Helen Bossung and Olga Andersen seemed to 
speak for the retirees in general. Mrs. Bossung said, 
“You are a very nice group of people and I enjoyed 
working with everyone.” Miss Andersen commented, 
“I want to thank the Company and everyone I 
worked with for almost 32 years.”’ 

1977 retirees and their years of service are: Allan 
Ager, 42; Olga Andersen, 32; Nina Anderson, 22; 
Mary Bartyzelle, 36; Eunice Bayliff, 30; Helen 
Bossung, 25; Ferne Burns, 35; Beth Deinert, 26; 
Dorothy Grafton, 35; Cecil Hutchison, 32; Myrtle 
Janssen, 27: Valda Kane, 27; Fred Segoviano, 22; 
Opal Thimgan, 37; Ruth Vrooman, 22; and Wilma 
Wergin, 34. 
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PRINTING SERVICES 


It Started with Customer Bills 


by Marianne Hostetler 


M OST OF US probably don’t even think it is there, 
tucked away in the back of the 5th floor at the 15th & 
M building in Lincoln. Except for The Casual 
Observer, the Employee Handbook, and other special 
projects, most of us probably don’t even think about 
the extent to which it touches the lives of all 
LT&Ters. 

Printing Services had a humble beginning on the 
4th floor of the old 1342 M St. building. It had no 
printing press per se, but it did have a machine that 
printed customer bills. Because Printing Services’ 
first job was to print bills, it has remained in Ac- 
counting. 

Early in the 1930s, the Company decided to save 
some money by adding offset printing presses. From 
that point, Printing Services has grown to a complex 
operation. Ralph Retzlaff, revenue accounting 
manager, explained that Printing Services can save 
LT&T from 20% to 50% on the cost of printing over 
commercial charges. 

“In addition,” Ralph explained, ‘we can print 
material according to our own schedule without pay- 
ing the premium price for a rush job at a commerical 
shop.” 

Well, even if you are only vaguely aware of what 
Printing Services is all about, or even if you are one of 
the individuals like those in Traffic who depend on 
Printing Services for daily printing, believe me! 
Printing Services is a busy place that has an enor- 
mous out-put of work. 

Printing Service Supervisor Garry Maul, who 
has been with LT&T for 17 years, explained, “‘We 
print about 10 million copies each year. Our volume 
has increased every year since 1971 and probably 
was increasing regularly before that.” 

Garry has had a long career with LT&T. He 
started as a building service attendant in 1960. He 


Garry Maui: “Our 
volume has in- 
creased every year 
since 1971.” 


Sherry Utrecht: ‘I 
really enjoy my work. 
It has variety.”’ 


has also worked as a warehouseman, a frameman, a 
printing machine operator, a senior clerk, and he was 
named printing service supervisor in 1971. 

“We do just about everything here that a com- 
mercial shop can do,” Garry continued. “We print, 
collate, bind, pad, and staple. We have our own 
camera and dark room, and we do our own artwork, 
set type [volume jobs are done by an outside firm], 
and paste-up to get material camera-ready. 

“Just to give you some idea of the scope of our 
activities,’ Garry commented, “let me list some of the 
items we print: 1500 office forms for LT&T, the 
stockholders’ report, the retirement bulletin, The 
Casual Observer, Televiews, financial statements, 
the ABM Journal, news releases, employee and 
customer letters, switchroom manuals for new equip- 
ment, LT&T practices for plant, the Employee Handa- 
book, the Co-op booklet, material for the rate case 
hearings, and we do transparencies for overhead pro- 
jectors. 

“Eivery day and every month we do manuscripts 
and addenda for Traffic. We print material for the 
marketing department new equipment proposals. 

“Other jobs we do,” Garry continued, “include 
the Pensioners’ Directory, the film catalogue, and the 
labor agreement.” 

Garry has a group of seven people to get the job 
done. “I really have a good group of people here,” 
Garry commented. “It makes my job easier, and it is 
certainly important for the shop and the volume of 
work we do.” 

_ Sherry Utrecht, accounting machine operator, 
has been with LT&T for 24 years. She is responsible 
for paste-ups, the headliner, and she draws forms, 
prepares retirement bulletins, and works with 
Televiews. Sherry is also cross-trained on the 805 
machine and the 2650 machine, and she is familiar 
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with the mail-room routine so that, if need be, she can 
fill in there. 

“When I am caught up with my work,” Sherry 
said, “I can fillinif there are other jobs that need to be 
done. I can collate, staple, fold, or do whatever needs 
to be done. 

“T really enjoy my work,” she continued. “It is 
not boring. It has variety. I can set my own order for 
the jobs I need to finish. We all know that we need to 
get our work done, get it done on time, and doit right. 
We’re old enough to know what to do, and we’ve had 
the training to know how to do it right. 

‘““My job is an important job,” Sherry mused. “If 
it weren’t, I probably wouldn’t be here. I help con- 
tribute to the quality of work. Everyone needs to pull 
their own weight. If any of us don’t, the whole group 
suffers, and the whole Company suffers besides.” 

Paul Neiswanger started at LT&T five years ago 
as a building service attendant. He is now a printing 
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Lori Meyer: ‘‘The 
work is important. 
We're involved with 
the whole Com- 


pany.” 


almost 30 years of experience in printing. 

Paul runs all the machines in the shop except the 
805 (which makes masters). The 1250 is a multilith 
press, and the 1850 is about the same as the 1250, only 
itis a different model. He also runs the 2875, the total 
copy machine, and does bindery work. 


“Tf it weren’t for the presses,” Paul explained, 
“the work would have to be sent out. We print impor- 
tant material, and it is good for the Company. Our 
work means that we get information to the employees 
without delay.” 

Accounting Machine Operator Lori Meier has 
been with LT&T for a little more than five years. She 
has been with Printing Services for about 3 years. 

Her main job is to run the 805 machine that 
makes the masters that Paul, Marion Wynn, and 
Kathy Vance use in the actual printing. The 805 also 
reduces and enlarges material. 


Paul Neiswanger: 

“Our work means 
f- that we get informa- 
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Lori also works with folding, collating, stapling, 
wrapping, binding, and the 2650. She is familiar with 
the mail room routine so that she too, like Sherry, can 
fill in to deliver jobs. 

“T really like my work,” Lori smiled. “There area 
variety of things to do. Each jobis different. The mail 
room, forinstance, is nice because I get to meet a lot of 
people and get to know a lot of names. 

“The work is important too,” she continued. 
“Letters areimportant, and probably my most impor- 
tant single job is doing the daily panels for Traffic. 
Really, we’re involved with the whole Company.” 

Although Karen Lindholm has been with Print- 
ing Services for about six months, she has become a 
valuable part of the team. As an accounting machine 
operator, she handles the jobs too smallin volume for 
the larger presses. Her jobs include circuit orders for 
Engineering, material for the rate hearing, switch- 
room manuals, GTI instruction for Traffic, LT&T 
practices for Plant, In-WATS and Out-WATS 
material, posting notices, and vacancies. She also 
helps Lori with the panels for Traffic, and she works 
in the bindery. (Continued next page) 


Karen Lindholm: 

‘ . . the amount of 
paper we run 
through is so enor- 
mous.” 


Printing Services 


Karen explained that her job is very interesting. 
“T really like it. There is always something to do, and 
there is a good group of people here to work with. 

“You know,” she continued, “our work is impor- 
tant. Much of what comes in is very important, like 
the material for the rate case. It is really nice for us to 
know that our work is appreciated. 

“Most people don’t realize that the amount of 
paper we run through is so enormous. A lot of people 
don’t realize that we have a walk-in service, too,” 
Karen commented. “If someone needs ten copies of 
something, we can usually do it while the person 
waits. We can’t do any big jobs, though.” 

Senior Clerk Marion Wynn has been with LT&T 
for 21 years and has been with Printing Services for 
SIX years. 

“T do a little bit of everything,” he laughed as he 
leaned at a counter in the work area. “‘I run the 1850, 
do the darkroom work, and am one of the back-up 
operators for the double-header [a machine that 
prints both sides of the sheet ata singlerun]. I collate 
and do bindery work. 

‘“We’re all cross-trained for all of these jobs,” he 
continued. “I really like my work. Every day is a 
challenge in a job like this—especially the darkroom 
work. That is a real challenge.” 

Out of seven years at LT&T, Kathy Vance has 
spent about 4 yearsin Printing Services. She runs the 
2875 machine primarily and also works in the bind- 
ery. Like the other members of the group, she is cross- 
trained and can fill in wherever she is needed. 

“T like working with machinery,” she com- 
mented with a laugh, “‘so I like my work. It is not just 
that. The work we do is important to the Company 
and to the customer. If we don’t get the material 
printed, they don’t get what they want, and the Com- 
pany and customer both will suffer.” 

Mail Clerk Helen Starr has been with LT&T fora 
little more than 2 years. She picks up mail, sorts it, 
posts Company first-class mail, registers and cer- 

tifies letters, and delivers mail. 

“Tt is an easy job,” she smiled, ‘“‘but I like it. I get 
to meet a lot of people. I can tell you just about 
everyone in the Company. 


Marion Wynn: “‘I 
really like my work. 
Every day is a 
challenge in a job like 
this.”’ 
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Helen Starr: ‘People 
depend on mail 

deliveries. . . so we 
have to be prompt.” 
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“Besides,” she continued, “it is an important job. 
People depend on mail deliveries for information and 
meetings, so we have to be prompt in our handling of 
the mail service here.” 

Garry Maul probably summed up Printing Ser- 
vices best when he said, ‘“‘Printing is production. 
That’s what it is all about. We are here to provide 
good service, and the Company gets just that— 
nothing less. It goes right back to the simple fact that 
I have a really great group of people up here.” 

Printing Services exists to serve LT&T directly. 
It is one of about 60,000 in-plant (or “captive’’) print- 
ing shops throughout the nation. More and more 
businesses and industries are looking to in-house 
printing every year. By 1980, it is estimated that 
83,000 in-plant print shops will be in operation. 


“T believe that we are doing a good job,” Garry 
said, “but we could do a better job. If we all coulddoa 
couple of things, the results would really show im- 
provement. For example, when filling out the work 
order form, be sure to read it and to make all ap- 
propriate information, like the account number to 
which the job should be charged, the weight of paper, 
the finished size of the material, the color of the paper 
if a color other than white is to be used, whether or not 
the job is to be collated, punched, stapled, and/or 
padded, and so forth.” 

“The print shop is there to provide a service,” 
Ralph Retzlaff emphasized. “When anyone under- 
takes a project that will involve printing, that in- 
dividual should plan for the printing phase and allow 
time to have it printed. If we all do this, we can 
maximize the efficiency of the manpower and 
machines we have available.” 

“So far, we have been able to handle the rush jobs 
that come in,” Garry added. “We can usually stop 
what we are doing and get at it. But sometimes, like 
when we have a really big job like the Employee 
Handbook, we have more difficulty.” 

So, as you think about the enormous volume of 
paper that is handled every day at LT&T, remember 
that the better part of 10 million copies per year come 
from our very own Printing Services. 


Superior: 
A Town of 
Friendliness 


by Ken Clinefelter 


D ENNIS Hull says that he and his partner, Dave 
Rieck had an introduction to Superior that was “like 
a fairy tale.” It was right after Christmas 1976 and 
the two men had heard of a radio station for sale in 
the town. After some difficulty in locating Superior 
on a map, they piled into a van and drove from cen- 
tral Iowa to the Nebraska community to look over the 
situation. 

“No matter where we drove, people would wave,” 
said Dennis. “When we went downtown, people 
would say ‘hi.’” Impressed with the town and the 
potential of the station, the two men purchased 
KRFS and began operating it in October 1977. “We 
found friendship and good will—more than any place 
before,” Hull asserted. . 

His partner, Dave, calls Superior “A very big 
small town. It is totally self supporting—anything 
you want is here. We’re excited about Superior.” 

E. L. “Bud” Wheatcraft, LT&T’s Area Manager, 
has also found Superior friendly in the year or so he 
has been there. “The communities in the area are also 
very friendly,” he said. “It’s not just Superior.” . 

Jerry Barnes, Plant Manager for Mid America 
Dairyman and President of the School Board, has 
lived in Superior about 72 years. He leaned forward 
on his desk, arms folded and eyes alert as he com- 
mented, “The most striking thing [about the town] is 
its friendliness. There’s a lack of any kind of clique in 
the community.” 

Friendliness IS a big thing in Superior, but there 
iS more to the community than that. 

Bill Blauvelt, editor of the Superior Express, 
emerged from the plant darkroom to tell about the 
community. Dressed in brown western attire, he 
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Superior’s new Public Safety Building 


leaned back in his office chair as he told about how 36 
business firms announced, began or completed mod- 
ernization programs in a period of 18 to 24 months. 

‘“‘We have an excellent hospital and a new clinic. 
We have four dentists, two optometrists, and a 
chiropracter,” he said. “But,” he added, ‘“‘we are short 
of physicians.” The town has only one doctor, but is 
trying to attract others. 

A native of the area, Mr. Blauvelt was Chamber 
secretary before taking on the management of the 
weekly newspaper. Since he has been editor, the 
newspaper has been converted to offset printing and 
has experienced a circulation growth of 25%. The 
plant also publishes the Farmer-Stockman weekly 
with a circulation of 23,000. 

Blauvelt considers Superior a “real strong retail 
community,” with strong auto and implement 
dealers and suppliers. 

Superior, located in Nuckolls County, is a mere 
half mile from the Kansas border. Like many of the 
towns in LT&T’s territory, it depends heavily on 
agriculture. But railroads, the Republican River and 
shale deposits nearby have also been important. 

The shale, located south of town in Kansas, was 
long ago recognized by local residents as being ex- 
cellent raw material for Portland cement. A group 
acquired the land in the early 1900s and went about 
setting up a plant. 

For processing they needed a good supply of 
water and for shipping they needed railroads. 
Superior had both the Republican River and good 
railroads, so about 1911 the cement plant was built. It 
was sold in 1917 to Ideal Basic Industries, which has 
operated it since. 


Jerry Barnes 


(Continued next page) 


Superior 


Oran King, a native whose father came to 
Superior in a covered wagon, is an authority on local 
history. He says of the plant, “It kept Superior alive 
during the depression.” 

The cement plant is the town’s largest employer. 
Willard Gordon, plant manager, calls Superior a 
“fine community to live in. There’s been a lot of 
modernization of stores and it’s a good retail center.” 

Ideal has a distinction that Superiorites take a 
certain amount of pride in. It operates the shortest 
(3 miles) interstate railroad in the country. The road 
runs eight trains a day carrying shale from its 
deposits in Kansas to the plant in Superior. 

Second largest employer in Superior is Mid 
America Dairyman, makers of mozzarella cheese 
and powdered whey products. The company is ex- 
panding and will be packaging and marketing its 
product instead of turning it over to another firm for 
this process. 

Manager Jerry Barnes says it takes 25,000 
pounds of milk to make 2,500 pounds of cheese. ‘““We 
anticipate we will make 15 million pounds of cheese a 
year,” he predicted. 

Superior would like to have more industry and it 
has an active Industial Development Corporation 

working on attracting businesses to the town. Larry 
McCord, President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
says the community has been working on getting a 
gasohol plant. ‘““We have a good site and a lot of milo 
is grown in the area and that is good for making 
gasohol.” 

The Chamber is deeply involved in supporting 
the town’s retailing activity. McCord called attention 
to the newly established annual antique car parade 
which has become a success. “We plan to have a 
promotion for every big sale,” he said. He mentioned 
an attempt to fly a hot air balloon (the day was too 
windy), a Pied Piper performance for the kids, and 
the big event of the year, the Farmer-Merchant ban- 
quet which is in its 29th year. 

Robert Noren is President of the Industrial 
Development Corporation. “We have space available 
to the east and we have some other land that is also 
available. We had a site survey team here a year ago 
and they gave us a lot of good help,” he said. 

Also important to the town is water. Historian 
Oran King considers the coming of irrigation in 1955 
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Erman Wheatcraft meets with fellow Rotarians. 


as big as anything of importance to the area. Water 
from the Harlan County reservoir is carried by canal 
to the Superior region and used for irrigation. One of 
the canals runs right through Superior, through a 
huge tube under 9th Street. 

Mayor Harry Robinson is a busy man whoruns a 
Conoco service station on the edge of the downtown 
area of Superior. He continued to work on a stubborn 
car battery cable while he talked about community 
progress. 

He pointed to a street improvement project from 
Third to Ninth streets on Highway 14, a new Public 
Safety building housing police and fire departments, 
and the completion of a $341,000 airport improve- 
ment project. He’d like to continue with the street 
improvement on to 15th Street to eliminate a 


bottleneck. 
He declared Superor is “just one of the best places 


in the world to live. People come in to work on 
construction and the first thing you know they stay 
here.” The Lovewell recreation center in Kansas has 
had a positive economic effect on the town, he 
believes. 

City Clerk Larry Whitney is a native of the town, 
too. He said he’s remained in the locality because 
“once a small town boy, always a small town boy.” 

Whitney said, “Every year the community adds 
about 8 or 10 housing units. Latest 1s a 24-family 
building now going up and intended for elderly. 
We’ve added the East Side Industrial Development 
area and provided water, sewer and electric service 
out there.” 

The town has also increased water capacity from 
one million to three or four million gallons and has 
made a million dollar addition to the sewage treat- 
ment plant. A $40,000 park improvement 1s under 
way. 


Willard Gordon 
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The town has six policemen with two police 
cruisers and a base station and mobile units. The Fire 
Department serves both the town and rural area and 
has three pumpers, a tanker, a combined emergency 
equipment vehicle and ambulance and three am- 
bulances. 

Banker Dick Squires of Security National Bank 
said, “I’ve been here since June 1974 and I’m pretty 
enthused. The business people do a very adequate 
job—their inventories are very good. It’s friendly and 
it’s not much effort to become a part of the commu- 
nity.” 

He lists the upgrading of the main street and the 
continuing improvement of the business district as 
important achievements. The area has a steady 
economy, he says. 

The town is continually searching for more in- 
dustrial development and has had some good 
prospects, according to Squires. He, like several 
others in the community, recognizes a need to 
broaden medical facilities by adding doctors to the 
community. 

Minor Baird of the Farmers State Bank is a golf 
enthusiast who has played on the famous St. An- 
drews course and has amap ofitin his office. He said, 
“IT think Superior is fortunate in its location. We are 
50 or 60 miles from Concordia, Fairbury and 
Hastings. We have an excellent trade town and draw 
from a long way around.” 

To illustrate, he told about being in a meeting one 
day with two of his bank’s customers. ‘They lived 60 
miles apart,” he commented. One lived 30 miles from 
Superior in one direction and the other lived 30 miles 
in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Baird believes Superior is a thriving town 
and points to the grocery stores as an example. “I 
don’t think you’ll find another community of this size 
with two major grocery stores.”’ 

Sam Baird, son of Minor and associated with 
him in the bank, commented about Superior: 
“Rconomically it 1s an unusually strong town. We 
have industry and agricultural production is more 
diversified than in many other areas.” 

A member of the Hospital Board for five years, 
Sam has been involved with the efforts to add 
physicians to the community. 

LT&T Wire Chief Ken Studier has been with the 
Company 23 years and has lived in Superior since 
194. He helped with the cutover to dial operation asa 
COf Installer Repairman then. “It’s a good town for 
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Ken Studier fills out a report. 


raising a family. We’re haPPY here. We have good 
friends here,’’ said Studier. 

Ken has been active in the community. He has 
served on the Boy Scout traiting committee, is a Past 
Master of his Masonic Lodgé and a former City Coun- 
cilman. He was instrumental! 1n providing the town’s 
new Public Safety Building. He likes to hunt, fish and 
camp and lives in an ideal location for these ac- 
tivities. 

Manager Erman Wheatcraft has been with the 
Company 30 years and started his telephone career 
at Fairbury, later working at F riend, Crete, Nebraska 
City, Tecumseh and Aubul. His son-in-law, Tom 
Rappl, is an LT&T combinationman 1n Lincoln 

A wire chief in three different communities 
before he became Superior Manager, “Bud” com- 
mented that he’s enjoying his new opportunity to 
meet and work with busines$ people directly. He has 
been elected to the Board of Directors of the country 
club and to the Church Board of the Methodist 
Church and is running for 4 Chamber of Commerce 
directorship. He belongs to the Hardy Commercial 
Club and the Nelson Chamber of Commerce. 

One of his hobbies is golfing and he believes that 
it has helped him get acquainted. _ 

The town of Superior was founded by William 
Loudon in 1875. He had homesteaded in the area in 
1871 and in 1873 purchased land which was to 
become the town site. The name Superior was given 
because Mr. Louden considered the land there 
Superior to any other in the Republican river valley. 
Mr. Loudon ran a store and was the first postmaster 
in the community. . a 

The telephone came to Superior on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day 1898. First instruments were installed by the 
Rufus E. Lee Telephone Company. The Nebraska 
Telephone Company (Bell System) purchased his 
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Mid America Dairymen plant in Superior 


system and by 1904 served nearly 200 subscribers. 
Independent telephones came to the community in 
1910 when a long distance connection was estab- 
lished through the lines of the Nuckolls County Tele- 
phone Company at Nelson. 

LT&T purchased the Bell exchange and con- 
solidated service in 1912. Today the Superior area 
maintains dial offices in the communities of Hardy, 
Ruskin, Nelson, Edgar, DeWeese and Guide Rock. 


Hardy, Ruskin and Guide Rock all have 1- and 4- 
party service; Nelson is scheduled to receive this 
service along with a new central dial office in 1981; 
DeWeese is to get 1- and 4-party service in 1978 and 
Superior in 1982. 

LT&T provides service for KSNB-TV and KRFS 
radio stations in Superior and various market and 
Teletype circuits for several businesses in the area. 

Multi-frequency signalling for SATT equipment 
now being installed will provide faster call comple- 
tion for customers. A ‘“T”’’ carrier system to Hebron is 
being added and just about a year ago the office 
added ticketers to increase toll calling capacity. 

Although LT&T’s territory is considered to be 
bounded by the Kansas line, the Superior exchange 
does serve a few customers in Kansas because of their 
proximity to Superior. This, plus the distance from 
the area office to the far edge of the area boundaries 
makes the Superior area a little different from most of 
our areas. Wheatcraft has found that Superior per- 
sonnel must drive more miles in carrying on 
telephone work than their counterparts 1n areas east 
of there. 

Those who live there make it clear that Superior 
is a community which is working together to help 
each other and to provide a better place to live, work 
and do business. 


Minor Baird 
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Nelson: People 
Help Everybody 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Basepact, bats and pictures decorate t}, = 
Sportsman Club, location of the regular Nelsop 
Chamber of Commerce meeting. The photos are fro —— 
the collection of Russ Snyder, a local boy who my Ae 
the pros. | 
Nelson, County Seat of Nuckolls County, hag 
group of new and younger businessmen. Amoxy, 
them are Dennis and JoAnn Hurt, who run tL= 
Sportsman’s Club and Jim and Donna Menke, wh 
publish The Nelson Gazette. <7 
Jim outlined some of the activities of the Co 
munity. Merchants began having Thursday Nig} 
shopping hours for the Christmas holidays and ho at 
to continue the practice about four times a year. TP S 
town is building a new tennis court next to the Swi,+ e 
ming pool, has a good water supply and anewa 3 
tion to the sewage treatment plant. It generates As- 
own power, backed up by Nebraska Public Powe Ee 
Police protection is provided by the Coy, - 
Sheriff and Deputy and a policeman, and fire prot ty 
tion is offered by a 25-man Volunteer Fire Dey” 
ment which has a new fire truck, a tank wagon, ie eo 
two other units. The town also has a new meqj ry J 
clinic and is seeking a doctor. About half of =} 
firemen are trained in cardiopulmonary resusq- 32 
tion. Lt 
Phil Eckles; a 34-year LT&Ter, is Mr. Teleph 
Man in Nelson. A combinationman, he lives 


— 


Su Z 
Nelson and is dispatched, by phone, out of Supe,. yy 
He has lived there about a dozen years and itis so,* ee og 
a family tradition for him. His uncle, ‘““Duke”’ Eck t ef 
served the town for LT&T for 24 years. 1. Zo’ 
Phil described the town as “Real nice, real frj 
ly.”” He‘added, ‘“The people expect good service Pe ig 
sonal service, and I[ try to give it to them.”’ RG 
Phil sat on a corner of the desk in the Ne : 
Central Dial Office as he talked. He wore dark ,N yg? 
trousers and shirt bearing an LT&T emblem, wiry? "Zi 
black turtleneck underneath, providing — 
warmth for a bitterly cold day. Ee 
“People look out for everybody else here>, © 
said. As a telephone man, Phil tries to upholq iY 
tradition too. t ‘ait 


Sam Baird Larry Weeke 
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Jim and Donna Menke and two sons. 


Phil Eckles in exchange building. 


Ernest H. Royce Passes 


® ERNEST H. Royce, retired supervisor of supplies, 
died December 2. He was stricken unexpectedly at his 
home. 


Mr. Royce retired with over 45 

years of service in July 1974 and 

| turned his attention to improving 

his home located north of Lincoln 
_and to his hobby of fishing. 

He was first employed by LT&T 

in 1927 as a shopman and filled a 

number of classifications before be- 

coming motor vehicle supervisor in 

1952 and supervisor of supplies in 


| 
| 
| 


1956. 
Funeral services took place December 6 in Lin- 


coln. Interment was at Lincoln Memorial Park 
Cemetery. 


Merle M. Heath Dies 


® DEATH came to Merle M. Heath, Hastings Plant 
employee, December 8. He was 51 years old. 

Mr. Heath came to LT&T in 1948 when he was 
hired as a groundman. Since 1957 he 


had been a combinationman at 4 7 
Hastings, the community where he 
spent his entire telephone career. Aug‘) 


The progressive illness which 
took his life became evident about 
half way through last year and he 
went on sickness disability absence 
in June. He was never able to return 
to work. 

Funeral services took place December 10 at 
Grace United Methodist Church in Hastings. Burial 
was at Sunset Memorial Gardens in Hastings. 


Francis P. Darnold Dies 


® FRANCIS P. Darnold, retired COE Supervisor, 
died December 8. He had been retired since March 
1962. 

Mr. Darnold was first employed 
by LT&T in 1922, starting as a shop- 
man. He became a COE installer in 
1932 and during World War II was 
on special assignment. In 1954 he 
became district wire chief and in 
1959 COE supervisor. 

He supervised the installation of 
many central office additions and 
the conversion of several exchanges | ©, 
from manual to dial operation. 8 a a 

Francis was a man of wide interests and at one 
time was engaged in some part-time sales work. Most 
of his years of retirement were filled with activity. 

Funeral services were December 10 at Lincoln. 
Interment was at Lincoln Memorial Park Cemetery. 
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Service 
Anniversaries 


DEC.-JAN. 


Lorin Lyons Francis Smith 
Tecumseh Lincoln 


35 years 


35 years 


25 
Years 


i 2m 
Bill Birdsley Crystol Miller 
Plattsmouth Lincoln 
25 years 25 years 


15 
Years 


Richard Chapp Carol Meedel 
Beatrice Lincoln 
15 years 15 years 
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, ».\ 
Clinton White 


Doris Rico Dean Wellman 


Lincoln Lincoln Crete 
10 years 10 years 10 years 


York 
25 years 


10 
Years 


Ray Bruning 
Superior 
30 years 


Norma Somerheiser 
Lincoln 
25 years 
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Thomas Brady 
Plattsmouth 


Carol Barton 
Nebr. City 
5 years 


Mike Danaher 
Fairbury 
30 years 


Sophia Witco 
Beatrice 
25 years 
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fski 
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Paul Crozier 
Hastings 
10 years 
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Jane Schofield 
Nebr. City 
5 years 


Darryl Hunt 
Plattsmouth 
30 years 


20 
Years 


Lynn Hansen 
Lincoln 
10 years 


Tecumseh 
5 years 


Rick Sedersten 


Charles Minich 
Lincoln 
30 years 


Dale Hedrick 
Lincoln 
20 years 


Joe Hudson 
Lincoln 
10 years 


Debra Tonninges 
York 
5 years 
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Darryl Valentine 


Loy Rhoades 
Lincoln 
30 years 


Jim Jacobsen 
Lincoln 
20 years 


Lynn McCord 
Seward 
10 years 


Hastings 
5 years 


Tes 


James Selko 
Lincoln 
30 years 


Shirley Masur 


Lincoln 
20 years 
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Joe Orth 
(Oct. Ann.) 
10 years 


Lincoln 
20 years 


NOT PICTURED: 
Kay Rising 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Wm. Peperkorn 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Mary Oglesby 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Jim Barr 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Jerry Chenoweth 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Ardell Lostroh 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


David Baxter 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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Bob Wilbur 

Lincoln 

20 years 


Larry Starner 
Nebr. City, 5 yrs. 


Ron Graphenteen 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


George McCall 
Hebron, 5 yrs. 


Ben Perkins 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Marian Spicer 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Bill Taylor 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Mary Bartyzelle Retires 


®@ MARY Bartyzelle, Nebraska City, ended a 35-year 
career in the Traffic Department December 1 and 
slo the new experience of being retired. 
Ragin: | Miss Bartyzelle was first em- 
ployed by the Company in 1942 as an 
‘operator in Nebraska City. She 
transferred to Hastings for a brief 
period in the summer of 1945, then 
returned to Nebraska City. Since 
_ 1966 she has been a Service Assis- 


Mary chose to retire a few 
;months earlier than would have 
been required. She insisted that she intends to sit and 
think about what she wants to do, but already has 
hopes to get into volunteer work. She is a football fan 
and watched all of the major games at year’s end. She 
also likes music, especially classical. 

She has begun to babysit for a neighbor with a 
child she calls “‘a Joy.” 


Early Retirement for Al 


® AL ANDRES took an early retirement December 
17 shortly after reaching 30 years of service. He start- 
ed his career in 1947 as a tree trimmer, hired on a tem- 
porary basis. He soon became a full- 
time employee and remained with 
the Company. 
Mr. Andres first worked in 
yj Hebron for three years, then moved 
Wr... to Stromsburg, staying there until 
» 1963 when he went to Tecumseh. He 
\ returned to Stromsburg in 1974. Dur- 
7 i ing much of his career he has been a 
combinationman, the job he held 
when he retired. 
Al says he plans to live day to day and that 
maybe he’ll do some fishing and gardening. 
“It is a great Company,” he said. “It treats its 
employees right. It is a good place to work.” 
To new employees his advice is, “Stay with it.” 


Olga Andersen at Leisure 


® OLGA Anderson retired January 1, ending a tele- 
phone career of almost 32 years. She started as an 
operator at Superior and also worked as a service 
by assistant, instructor and clerk. 
After more than 18 years at 
Superior, she transferred to Lincoln 
upon the conversion of the Superior 
|exchange to dial. Like many other 
|veteran LT&Ters, Olga did not 
originally plan a telephone career 
but thought she’d stay a year or So. 
She recalls that in early years 
many times the staff was extra busy 


with storms or fires, but were always working with 
people. She said, “It makes you feel good in being able 
to help—in serving and spotting trouble before it’s 
found in the area—to know you can help.” 

Now that she is retired, Olga plans to do some 
traveling, but also hopes to catch up on house clean- 
ing, to finish a quilt started a year aso, and to crochet 
an afghan. She added, “It is nice to know that you 
don’t have to go to work and can sleep in every mor- 
ning.” 


Life of Leisure for ‘Twisty’ 


e WARREN “Twisty” Eltiste retired January 6, clos- 
ing 30 years of service to the Company. He started as 
a groundman under Deke Simpson at Sterling and 
worked in Construction for 6!4 years. 
He came to Nebraska City as an ex- 
change lineman, moved to Weeping 
Water as a combinationman for 22 
years, then returned to Nebraska 
City as a switchman. 

Eltiste declares he has liked tel- 
ephone work, including the outdoor 
construction activities. “I still don’t 7 
mind building fence today,” hecom- |” 
mented. 

“Twisty” is a hunter and fisherman. He has been 
active in Eagles, Legion, VFW, and United Com- 
merical Travelers organizations. He says that now 
he is retired he plans on being a “professional 
piddler.”” He has a bunch of antiques that need to be 
cleaned up, and he still has a farm and some cattle. 
He plans to spend time on these interests. 

He says he enjoyed a number of years working at 
the phone company and has met some fine people 
during those years. 


Adele Ganzele Closes Career 


® ADELE Ganzel retired January 6, completing 25 
years of service with LT&T. Her entire career was 
spent at Nebraska City, where she started as an oper- 
5 ator. She also worked in Commer- 
cial as a clerk and as a cashier. 
“My career has been very inter- 
esting. I’ve enjoyed it. It is a good 
Company to work for. It has good 
benefits. I have no regrets,’ she com- 
mented. | 
Adele’s hobbies are sewing, cro- 
/cheting, cooking and baking, camp- 
a ing, fishing, and hunting quail, 
pheasant, rabbit and squirrel. “I hope to go camping 
and fishing, to do what there hasn’t been time to do,” 
she said. 
“There have been a lot of changes in the past 25 
years,” she said. The Company was manual when 


she started, but has gone through conversions to 
complete dial operation. 

Adele and her husband have three children, the 
youngest of whom is Lonnie, a combinationman at 
Geneva. 


George Kane Turns to Hobbies 


© GEORGE Kane entered into the new life of retire- 
ment on January 20, completing 20 years of service 
with LT&T. He started work in June 1957 and worked 
as a COE installer-repairman. For 
the past 10 or 11 years he has been | 
concerned mainly with SATT equip- | 
ment and prior to that worked on 
Teletypes. 

“There were a lot of good times 
at the Company—a lot of fun. The 
Company is a good place to work. It’s 
a good outfit to work for,” he said. 

Now that he is retired, George 
says he plans to catch up on hunting, fishing, ball 
games, and gardening. He expects to do some 
woodworking. 

He will also be spending some of his new free 
time with his grandchildren, the eighth of whom was 
born last November. 


Ray Zimmerman Retires 


© RAY Zimmerman retired January 21 with a little 
over 30 years of service. He started his telephone 
career in October 1947. Z 

Ray’s first telephone job was | 
that of combinationman. Then he 
became a PBX installer-repairman 
and finally a service foreman. 

When he started work for LT&T 
he had played baseball in the minor 
leagues for 11 years and was look- 
ing for permanent work. He said, “It 
has been a good career. I’ve had a lot 
of jobs—probably more than the 
average person will have in a lifetime. LT&T i is the 
best place I’ve ever worked. I have no regrets. The 
working conditions are good and besides, my Dad 
was a 43-year veteran at LT&T.”’ 

Ray hopes to spend some time doing woodwork- 
ing and maybe some welded metal sculpture. He is 
building a home in Colorado and planned to move 
there as soon as he retired. Part of his new leisure 
time will be spent in traveling to various parts of the 
country to visit his six children. 


New Activities for Anita 


© ANITA Sherrets, Traffic Unit I, joined the ranks of 
the retired February 1, completing a 21-year career 
with LT&T. 


Mrs. Sherrets first worked at Wahoo as an opera- 
tor. She spent a year and a half there before the ex- 
change was converted to dial operation and she 
transferred to Lincoln. 

She has car pooled to work over the years, at first 
in a group of five or six and most recently in a two-per- 
son car pool. 

Now that she is retiring, she says, “I’ll have to 
stay home, I guess.”’ Her mother is 90 years old and 
Anita plans to help care for her. 

However, she admits she and a friend have 
talked about making a Caribbean trip and that she 
may look for part time work. “I’m not the kind to sit 
still,” she commented. 


George to ‘Go With Wind’ 


® GEORGE Wasson retired February 1, with a ser- 
vice record of 41 years. He started his telephone 
career in 1936 as a groundman. Later he became a 
third class lineman, then a first class 
lineman, truck driver/lineman, con- 
A struction foreman in May 1948 and 
Se ale iif ) field engineeer in 1971. 

7S George declares he has found his 
work to be interesting. “I like to be 
outside,” he said. He considers 
Joperating machinery and equip- 
ment particularly interesting. 
| His hobbies are woodworking, 
house wordnet: and wiring pictures, and he says 
about his retirement plans, ‘“‘Whichever way the wind 
is blowing, that’s the way I’ll go.” He’s done a lot of 
camping and some fishing, participated in Boy 
Scouts and Elks activities, belonged to the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve (29 years), spent 
4'% years in World War II, and 18 months in the 
Korean War. He is a retired Major. 

Immediate retirement plans for George are to 

travel and to winter in Mexico. 
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Mark Twain is credited with 
writing, ‘“‘If you pick upa starving 
dog and make him prosperous, he 
will not bite you. This is the prin- 
cipal difference between a dog 
and a man.”’ 

Some people look at business 
as Mark Twain looked at man—as 
biting the hand that feeds it. They 
see business becoming prosper- 
ous at the expense of the public 
which buys its goods and ser- 
vices. They believe that business 
tries to profit even more at the 
public’s expense through decep- 
tive advertising and packaging 
and unsatisfactory service. 

The current wave of accusa- 
tions of business misdeeds has 
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weakened the _ public’s confi- 
dence in business. Utility com- 
panies have not escaped. We are 
always in the public eye because 
we are publicly regulated. 

Unfortunately, the public 
notices us the least when 
everything is going right and we 
are doing our job. After all, who 
notices a wheel that is turning 
properly and freely? 

That’s why it is essential that 
all of us throughout the Company 
conduct ourselves in accordance 
with the highest ethic, keep our 
commitments and do our jobs 
smoothly and efficiently. Our 
reputation and credibility depend 
on it. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 
First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 

First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


A FEW WEEKS ago Emmett J. Carmody of the 
Internal Revenue Service met with LT&Ters—as he 
has for many years—to advise and assist in a 
Savings Bond drive among employees. He quietly 
dropped a minor bombshell. “This is my last week of 
work,” he said. ‘“‘Next week I’ll be retired.” 

Carmody particularly wanted to help LT&T get 
started on its 1978 Bond drive and the United Com- 
munity Services Committee made some schedule 
changes so action could be started before he retired. 

Almost facetiously, we asked Carmody if he was 
going to cash in all of his Bonds. That’s one of the 
reasons for buying Bonds—to provide funds for 
retirement. 

“T’ve already started converting them,” the Bond 
promoter revealed. Several months ago he began to 
convert portions of his E Bond holdings to H Bonds, 
something that can be done without penalty and 


without incurring tax liability. H Bonds have the 


OUR COVER 


© THE new Phone Center opera- 
tion at 15th & M in Lincoln has 
proved to be an attractive way to 
display telephones. Shown on the 
cover are several views of the 
center and its displays of telephone 
equipment. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


advantage (to retirees) that the interest is paid in 
cash semi-annually, instead of simply accruing and 
adding to the value of the bond as is the case with E 
Bonds. 

“Pll be getting an interest check every month,” 
confided Carmody. It will be a welcome supplement 
to his other retirement income and will help make the 
Carmodys’ retirement in Arkansas more comfor- 
table. 

We've all heard of the shoemaker whose children 
always had holes in their shoes, and the mechanic 
who never got around to fixing his own car, etc. It’s 
somehow assuring to learn that the Savings Bond 
man who has been advising our employee group for 
sO many years believes in what he has been 
promoting. 

We wish the Carmodys a happy retirement and 
we hope many of our employees will follow his exam- 
ple in preparing for their retirements. 
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F 6 A moment you have the feeling you have 
wandered into the chinaware and crystal section ofa 
classy department store. But you haven’t. You are in 
the business office of the telephone company at 15th 
& M in Lincoln. 

What a changed business office! It is now a 
Phone Center, with attractive and colorful displays 
which show, instead of fine china, crystal and table 
settings, the latest thing in decorator, standard and 
special telephones. 

One display pedestal has a “bouquet” of eight 
Ericofons of different hues, arranged in a circle. 
Another has three Styleline phones in three different 
Shades of yellow. Yet another shows several 
Decorator phones. There are also Country Phones, 
Candlestick models, Mickey Mouse phones, Chest- 
phones, Pay Phones, an Automatic Answering Unit 
and other models—all out where the customer can see 
and handle them. 

Bright red, yellow and orange colors 
predominate in the display fixtures, which were ob- 
tained from Custom Design, Inc., of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. The colors were selected as being psy- 
chologically appropriate for a retailing center. 

Installation of the displays was completed in 
February, but the concept of the Phone Center is far 
more than simply a fancy display of the very attrac- 
tive and useful telephone equipment we have 
available for our customers. . 

“It’s a trend in the industry,” explained Lyle 
Reighard, Customer Services Director. Several other 


The Phone Center: A New Concept 


companies have set up similar operations which 
have proved to be very successful, he said. 

Our Phone Center will work something like this 
when it gets into full operation: A customer needing 
new service or a change in service will come in to the 
Center and make his request as he would have in the 
past. Under the new concept he will be able to pick out 
the model and color of phone he wants from the 
actual samples on display. 

After he has picked out his phone or phones and 
the order has been prepared, the instruments will be 
slipped in a sturdy sack and he will carry them home 
with him, where he will plug them in if his dwelling is 
equipped with modular jacks to fit the instruments. If 
the home does not have jacks yet, he'll have to wait 
for a combinationman to install the connections. 

There are several advantages to the customer: 

® He'll get a reduction in his service connection 
charge if he picks up his sets. 

® He can actually see, feel and try the phone 
before he decides on it and because he will carry it 
home he’ll be sure he gets exactly what he picked out. 
The chance of error is greatly reduced. 

® Ifhis home is equipped with jacks, he can plug 
in the phone immediately and as soon as changes are 
made at the central office he will have service. He will 
have less waiting time. 

® In many cases he will not have to make 
arrangements to be home or to provide access to his 
home for a telephone employee. 

(Continued next page) 
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The Phone Center 


(Continued from page 3) 
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Before conversion to a Phone Center, office looked like this. 


Greenery, attractive displays brighten Center. 
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What’s the advantage to the Company? ‘“‘We 
fully expect an increase in ordering of special sets,” 
said Reighard. “We will get ‘impulse’ buying we 
would never have otherwise,” he added. 

When the center gets into full operation, it will 
also greatly reduce the number of trips employees 
will have to make for equipment changes and in- 
stallations. This will free them for trouble shooting 
and repair work. 

A key part of the Phone Center concept is the use 
of a new “modular” jack, which is different from and 
smaller than the old four-prong jack. Success of the 
concept hinges on customers being able to carry 
home their phone and plug it in themselves. 

So far, about 10,000 phones in Lincoln have been 
converted to modular, according to Jim Cruickshank, 
chairman of the committee directing the Phone 
Center project. 

“We have been converting on inward movement 
and on trouble calls on an ‘if we have time’ basis,” he 
said. “Plans are to begin additional conversions of 
customers phones, starting with high turnover apart- 
ment complexes first.” A schedule for apartments 
has been developed. 

Another essential part of the Phone Center is the 
“wired through” concept under which there will be 
one pair of wires reserved for each apartment or 
dwelling. This will eliminate a combinationman trip 
to change pairs and will also make it possible to 
connect the phone by running one jumper instead of 
two, at the central office. 

Because plugging in his own phone is a new 
concept for most customers, the Phone Center has 
some modular jacks where employees can 
demonstrate to the customer and the customer can 
try his hand at plugging in and removing the phone. 

Already the display has attracted quite a bit of 


comment and interest from our customers as they 
come into the center. 


The terrific potential for special displays for cer- 
tain seasons has occurred to the committee. ““We 
could have a Fourth of July display, a Valentine 
display, a Christmas display and others,” said 
Cruickshank. 

Although the appearance and feeling of the 
center is that of a retailing operation, we are still 
basically in the business of selling service, not 
hardware. That is, we retain ownership of the in- 
struments and maintain and repair them as needed 
for a monthly charge. 

Only exceptions are three models. They are the 
Mickey Mouse Phone, the Country Phone, and the 
Pay Station Phone. The customer must buy the shell 
of these phones, although we retain the ownership of 
and maintain the “network” parts. 

The Phone Center is a new and exciting concept 
in merchandising telephone service. It has been 
successful in other areas and it seems certain to be 


expanded and improved as we gain experience with 
it. 


300,000 | 
Telephones |), 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joe Aerisolphal and new son try out 
the 300,000th phone, installed at their Hastings 
home. 


H OW BIG is big? Or how do you measure size? On 
people you can go by height, girth, or weight. With 
companies you have a choice too, but you don’t use a 
yardstick or scales. 

One of the most common ways of sizing up 
telephone companies is by number of telephones in 
service. Using that measurement, LT&T has grown 
into the next size larger. 

On February 6, 1978 the company grew to the 
300,000 phones in service when Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Aerisolphal had an extension installed in their home. 
This landmark was commemorated March 8 at 
Hastings by the presentation of a special telephone to 
the Aerisolphals by Thomas C. Woods, Jr., LT&T 
President. 

The Aerisolphals had ordered the extension 
because of the arrival of their first child on February 
2. Mrs. Aerisolphal and son came home from the 
hospital on the day that Combinationman Pat 
Mitchell arrived to install the phone. 
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Mr. Woods, speaking at the luncheon com- 
memorating the installation, credited the individual 
efforts of telephone company employees for the 
achievement and praised LT&T’s customers and 
business growth throughout the Hastings area. 

Hal Lainson of the Dutton-Lainson Company 
and a member of LT&T’s Board of Directors, was an 
honored guest at the commemorative event. Also 
representing LT&T at the luncheon were Laurence 
Connealy, Charles Connors, Richard Hobson, Merl 
Sherman, James Vanderslice and Marianne Hostet- 
ler. Hastings Area Manager DeLoyd Larsen was 
master of ceremonies. 

Charles Arnold, Vice President Customer Ser- 
vices addressing the luncheon guests, declared, ‘It 
takes a lot more than bricks, mortar and machinery 
to make this growth possible. It also takes many fine 
customers and the efforts of loyal and dedicated 
employees like Patrick Mitchell.” 

He also reviewed the first 74 years of growth by 


(Continued next page) 
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Vice President Customer Relations Charles Arnold 
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300,000th Phone 


(Continued from page 5) 
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Mrs. Aerisolphal with phone. 
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Mr. Aerisolphal accepts phone. 


the company, commented on the then pending rate 
case, and told of the company’s other accomplish- 
ments, particularly during the past few years. 

It’s a long way in both time and size from June 
1904 when LT&T officially opened its doors with 
1,800 phones in service. Growth was rapid in those 
early days and by October 1904 the Company had in- 
creased the number of instruments by over one- 
third—to 2,450. 

At that time LT&T was basically a one-ex- 
change, one-town telephone company serving Lin- 
coln. It was in direct competition with Bell, which 
also had an exchange in Lincoln. 

In spite of this competition, by the end of 1911, 
LT&T had 14,392 phones in service. Then things 
started to happen. Many leaders in the industry saw 
that having two telephone companies in a town—a 


LEFT: Combinationman Pat Mitchell installed and 
tested the landmark telephone. 


RIGHT: Hastings Area Manager Deloyd Larsen 
was emcee at commemoration luncheon. 


situation which occurred in many places over the 
country—caused problems. 

The Bell system and Independent telephone com- 
panies reached an agreement to eliminate competing 
exchanges and to interconnect all exchanges to pro- 
vide a national telephone network. LT&T founder, 
Frank H. Woods, Sr., was a key figure in reaching 
this agreement. 

As a result of this agreement, LT&T bought the 
Bell exchanges in 22 counties in Southeast Nebraska 
and sold its telephone properties outside of this area. 
Where LT&T found it had bought a Bell exchange 
that was in competition with an Independent com- 
pany, LT&T either sold its exchange to the other 
company or bought the competing exchange and 
consolidated the two. 

Because of the purchases, LT&T grew rapidly for 
several years following 1912. By 1916 the company 
had 50,000 phones in service and by 1929 it was 
serving 83,139 phones. 

Then the great stock crash of 1929 occurred, 
followed by a depression in the 1930s and the com- 
pany lost 60 percent of the rural phones. By 1938 it 
had lost approximately a fourth of the phones it had 
in 1929. It wasn’t until another decade had passed 
and a world war occurred that the company 
recovered from the shock. 

In 1946 LT&T went past its previous high mark, 
with 84,411 phones in service and in 1950 it hit the 
100,000 mark. Since then growth has been consistent 
and in 1961 the Company observed the installation of 
the 150,000th phone; in 1969 the 200,000th and in late 
1973 the quarter millionth phone. 

What does the future hold? Nobody knows, but 
with the increasing number of individual dwelling 
units, new communications technology and new 
marketing concepts, the prospect is good for con- 
tinued growth and expansion. 
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New center-mount boom truck is one of many trucks and cars kept rolling by 
Motor Vehicle section. 
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Bob Long and Dennis Odvody confer on work schedule as shifts change. 


MOTOR VEHICLE SECTION 


They Keep Us 
Rolling 


ts 
Ken Clinefelter 


I; LT&T EVER gathered all its motorized and 
wheeled “rolling stock” in one place, it’d have an 
encampment to rival those of the wagon trains which 
crossed the continent a century ago. And if Motor 
Vehicle Supervisor Gerry Smith, acting as the 
wagonmaster of old, should give the command to, 
“Head ’em up and move’em out,” it’d have acaravan 
of LT&T vehicles five miles long. . 

LT&T probably won’t gather all ofits motorized 
vehicles, trailers, and other wheeled equipment into 
one place. They are spread out over the 22 counties 
served by LT&T. 

The purpose of the motor vehicle section, super- 
vised by the Supervisor of Supplies Jim Landen- 
berger, is to provide and maintain a fleet of vehicles 
and equipment for the Company. 

The motor vehicle section identifies problem 
areas with existing equipment and finds ways to 
correct the problems by using different equipment, 
modifications or improved maintenance. This sec- 
tion also has a continuing replacement program. 

The motor vehicle section’s slogan should be 
“Keep ’em rolling.’ The goal of preventing 
breakdowns and reducing “downtime” is important 
to the 23 employees in the group. 

Jim Landenberger put it this way: “The Com- 
pany serves customers, and we can’t do it without 
reliable vehicles. A vehicle won’t be reliable without a 
good maintenance program, and good maintenance 
is not achieved without good technology and 
dedicated people. That’s what we are strlving for. 

Gerry Smith, motor vehicle supervisor, has been 
working with cars and trucks since he was 14 years 
old, when he worked in a garage after school. He later 
worked as a Journeyman mechanic on heavy trucks 
for a freight company, spent five years aS a firefight- 
er with the Omaha Fire Department, and nine years 
with Northwestern Bell in a variety of assignments 
including cable foreman, service foreman and motor 
vehicle supervisor. He also was a national sales 
manager for a utility equipment manufacturer prior 
to joining LT&T two and one-half years ago. 

“T think we are traveling more miles than we 
were 10 years ago, he said. He has instituted a num- 
ber of changes in the motor vehicle programs to keep 
the vehicles moving. “We don’t have any spare ve- 
hicles,” he emphasized, ““so we schedule downtime to 
avoid sporadic breakdowns.” | 

Last year a car inspector was added to the main- 
tenance program. All vehicles in Lincoln and 
Territory are inspected at least once a year. It isa 
STRICT inspection. “We pull wheels, check brakes, 
check operating items such as clutch linkage and U 
joints, and inspect for leaking seals,” said Gerry. 

Ron Folz, an LT&Ter for 16'2 years and a car 
inspector for eight, described his job. a | take care of 
everything in the territory,” he said. “I inspect all 

(Continued next page) 
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Motor Vehicle Section 


(Continued from page 7) 


vehicles yearly. If there is a problem between regular 
inspections, I go out to check it.” On his regular 
check, Ron has a long, detailed list of things to do. “I 
look for safety factors, see if the vehicle has been ser- 
viced properly—engines, brakes, and so forth,” he ex- 
plained. 

Ron fills out several copies of his report on each 
vehicle and goes over it with the wire chief, area 
manager or exchange manager. One copy goes to the 
Motor Vehicle office, where it is pulled from the file 
after 30 days to see if the work has been done. 

Folz has a well-equipped van, but is not prepared 
to make major repairs, which is handled through 
local firms. 

Currently, Ron has noticed more engine trouble 
than usual. He explained, “It’s a cycle. When you get 
into the 70,000 mile range, you can look for more 
repairs. 

. Country roads are hard on trucks and cars, he 
said. “The dust acts like a grinding compound,” he 
remarked. But the driver makes a difference, too. 
“Some run 40,000 or 45,000 on a set of tires, while 
another may get only 14,000 or 15,000” he said. 

sHe advises LT&Ters who have cars or trucks 
assigned to them to ‘‘keep the vehicles clean inside. If 
a person works, he’s going to get mud and gravel 
inside, but bottles, cans, food papers, and what-not 
should be cleaned out. It’s a lot easier to work outofa 
clean truck,” he pointed out. 

Ron explained the importance of his job this way: 
“If you don’t have a vehicle you can’t go out. It all 
gets down to the fact that without vehicles we’d be out 
of business.” 

Sterling Roth is car inspector in Lincoln. He 
Stressed the importance of a proper maintenance 
program and of drivers reporting promptly any trou- 
ble with their vehicles. 

Bob Long, acting garage supervisor, is involved 
with an operation which takes care of approximately 
300 vehicles in the Lincoln area and does some major 
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Car Inspector Ron Folz checks engine. 


repair work on vehicles from our operating territory. 
“We grease, change oil, lube vehicles, do engine 
overhauls, clutch repair, valve jobs, rebuild master 
cylinders, overhaul transmissions and differen- 
tials,” said Bob. “We get a lot of miles from our 
vehicles—one truck has over 200,000 miles and 
several over 100,000 miles. 

‘“‘We wash cars on the weekends,” he continued. 
One man may wash as may as 35 or 40 vehicles ina 
shift. One of them reported 58 washed one shift.” The 
garage also does state safety inspections and at- 
taches logos and striping on the new light yellow 
colored trucks and cars. 

“The main thing,” Bob said, “‘is either to have the 
assigned vehicle ready to go when the driver is 
scheduled to go out or to have another one for the 
driver. 

“When a vehicle needs major work, I let them 
[supervisors] know one or two days ahead to make 
arrangements to pull the vehicle out of service,” ex- 
plained Long. 

If a vehicle comes in for minor repairs, especially 
during working hours, “we put a mechanic right on 
it,” Bob stressed. 

“We have a lot of difficulty getting drivers to 
write up problems with the vehicles so we can fix 
them,” he noted. He also observed that body rust is 
more often a factor in replacing the vehicle than 
deterioration of running parts. 

Bob thinks the future holds more diesels, fuel 
injection, electronic ignition and fuel metering anda 
‘lot more’’ in emission controls. 

Dennis Odvody, night supervisor at the garage, 
explained his work. “The first thing we dois the daily 
trouble—seeing the [mechanical] trouble reported is 
taken care of.” He says the goal is “to get the vehicles 
back on the road. . . wecan’t be tying trucks up. Ifa 
truck can’t go, then a man can’t work, and if we can’t 
get a man to the job, the job is left standing. I feel we 
are a very vital link with the customer,” he stressed. 

Harold Kokes, a night garage serviceman who 
also is a university student, echoed the purpose of the 
motor vehicle section. ‘Our overall job is keeping the 
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Car Inspector Sterling Roth 
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Supervisor Gerry Smith Jim Landenberger 


vehicles moving. We aren’t directly involved with the 
customer but if the Company can’t get to the custom- 
er, we can’t provide service,” he said. 

His job includes lubricating, changing oil, repair- 
ing tires, balancing wheels, making service calls on 
vehicles which won’t start or have flats, and fueling 
vehicles. 

George Ketterer specializes in small engine 
repair and occasionally serves as a line mechanic. 

He usually works on things like the Mopeco 
units, combination manhole blowers, and heaters 
and generators which run on propane gas and are 
used by cable crews. He also repairs tent heaters, 
chain saws, nitrogen and propane regulators, splice 
shields and similar equipment. George likes the 
variety in his work. 

He pointed to one of the Mopeco units he was 
working on and declared, “‘Without one of these our 
employees couldn’t go into a manhole and do their 
work to give service to our customers.” 

Bernie Madison is a night mechanic. “I got ad- 
justed to nights and I like it,” he said. 

“We fix everything from ‘soup to nuts,’ ’’ Bernie 
said. He helps keep boom and derrick trucks operat- 
ing. “Stuff happens in the day and we try to get it 
fixed and the truck out the next day.”’ He considers 
his work “very important.” As he put it, “If we don’t 


George Ketterer with generator. 
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Hank Luers works on trencher, 


get the truck back on the road, our man will have to do 
something else instead of his main job.” 

Bernie believes most of our employees take pretty 
good care of their vehicles. ““Some are exceptional,”’ 
he said. 

Ken Kavanagh, garage serviceman, works the 6 
a.m. to 3 p.m. shift, but he doesn’t mind the early 
hours. “I wake up that time anyway. If I get too much 
sleep I get drowsy,” he commented. 

“If I don’t do my job right, service gets bad,” said 
Ken. His job involves changing tires, repacking 
bearings, greasing and oiling, fixing chains, getting 
parts, and taking gas or spare tires to stranded 
drivers. 

Frank Johnson, garage mechanic, said, “We 
have to keep ’em running—make sure they are ready 
to go or they can’t work.”’ He does mechanical work 
and said that he likes his job because there is always 
something different. 

John Bennett, another garage mechanic, says 
that he does “everything and anything.” Most re- 
cently he had been overhauling engines. “I like me- 
chanical work and I like to work on engines them- 
selves. 

“Tf the truck doesn’t go, we can’t give service,” he 
emphasized. 


(Continued next page) 
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Motor Vehicle Section 


(Continued from page 9) 

Hank Luers turned from working on a Ditch 
Witch and commented that it is a “real interesting 
machine to work on.” He has been getting this equip- 
ment ready for spring, by rebuilding sprockets, teeth, 
clutches, bearings and anything else that needs 
attention. Hank said that when his work is done 
well, there is less downtime of equipment and LT&T 
can keep important projects on schedule. 

June Schessler and Bobbie Schommer seldom 
touch a company truck or car, but they play impor- 
tant roles in keeping the fleet rolling. 

June, senior clerk, said of her job, “I process 
motor vehicles invoices, new vehicles, purchase gas- 
oline. Annually we take care of taxes and licensing 
for Lincoln and the territory.” 


June maintains a file for every vehicle and trailer 
that the Company owns and takes care of tire reports, 
gasoline reports, a quarterly report on miles, in- 
surance report and accident reports. June says she 
enjoys her work: “It’s fairly varied and not just strict- 
ly routine. Something comes up every day. 

“Without the motor vehicle department I don’t 
think the Company could operate,” she commented. 

Bobbie Schommer, stenographer, assigns fleet 
cars and keeps track of their mileage, a task she 
describes as “a daily thing.” She also files service 
records and car inspectors reports and makes sure 
the indicated necessary work is recorded as it is per- 
formed. 

Bobbie likes the work because she contacts many 
different people. “It’s a nice variety,” she said. 

Gerry Smith explained several changes in the 
motor vehicle section. Instead of applying a blanket 
rule to motor vehicles to determine when they should 
be replaced, the Company is evaluating them ‘‘one- 
on-one.”’ 

He said, “If we feel we can run a vehicle safely 
another 10,000, 20,000 or 30,000 miles we'll keep it. If 
it still has a useful life and a good appearance, we will 
keep it.”’ 
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Bernie Madison 


| Two years ago the Company started a rust-proof- 
ing program that Smith hopes will be successful. 

He also explained that, ‘““We now grease every 
1,000 miles in the winter and 2,000in the summer and 
we change oil every 2,000 miles in the winter and 
4,000 miles in the summer,” he said. “We get a long 
engine life with this maintenance schedule.” 

While motor vehicle doesn’t keep spare trucks or 
cars, it does have spare engines of the most common- 
ly used types and sizes that were salvaged from 
vehicles having a low re-sale or trade value. The 
engines have been rebuilt and put in stock. The ap- 
propriate engines are switched with worn ones which 
are then rebuilt. The result is a minimum of out-of- 
service time for the vehicle. 

‘“We are sizing down our vehicles where we can to 
conserve energy, said Smith. A gas/mileage record 
is being kept and a “cradle -to-grave” record for each 
vehicle is being developed. 

“We look at changing our types of vehicles for 
specific jobs,” said Smith. “We are beginning to use 
vans instead of wagons to carry heavy equipment. 
The largest car we bought last year was a Nova-sized 
vehicle. We are beginning to use compact pickups for 
foremen and certain servicemen,” said Smith. 

Another energy-saving move is the adoption of 
steel-belted radial tires, which have reduced the 
amount of tire trouble by about 80%. 

| Remodeling at the garage building in Lincoln 
will provide an enclosed place for mechanics to work, 
making it possible to provide adequate heat for the 
work area without also heating large areas of the 
garage. 

A new parts room is being set up for storing 
frequently used items. 

The garage operation is a large one that makes 
economic sense and saves money, according to Jim 
Landenberger. Repair work can be done when we 
need it. 

And this is what assures that most of our 
vehicles are ready to roll when the day’s work of 
installing phones, shooting trouble, making repairs 
and constructing new facilities begins. 


June Schessler Bobbie Schommer 
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Lela Watson at Leisure 


Lela Watson retired on March 31 after almost 36 
years of service. 

“T didn’t realize when I started that my job would 
a turn into a 36-year career,’ she 
"| laughed. “And you know? I haven’t 

| regretted one moment of it!” 

Lela started at York, then moved 
to Fairbury as the chief operator 
after four years. She worked there for 
| 1% years, then moved to Beatrice as 
“| chief operator. 

“It has been an excellent 

4, career,” she explained. “It 1s an out- 
standing field for a woman to go into. It is challeng- 
ing. There are excellent working conditions and 
salary opportunities. I have noticed, for example, 
that women who reach their top rates often make 
more money than women with college degrees. 

“What is especially nice is that any person can 
come in off the street, can receive on-the-job training, 
and can begin earning a wage immediately.” 

Lela commented that the most significant 
changes during her career involved mechanical 1m- 
provements that made the work of operators easier 
and permitted them to be more efficient. 

She has no definite plans for her retirement ex- 
cept traveling. “That is something that I’m almost 
fanatical about,” she laughed. “I love to travel. I’ve 
been to Hawaii once and I am planning to go again. 
I’ve visited most of the states in the Union. There are 
some that I would like to revisit and some others that 
I would like to visit for the first time. I’d like to go to 
Alaska, maybe this summer.” 

Lela also enjoys spending time at her home doing 
yard work and working with her flowers. 
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Lauran Strough Retires 


“T’ll never forget the time that former Beatrice 
manager Lloyd Oglesby thought we had cutworms,”’ 
Lauran Strough laughed. ‘““We had a bunch of dande- 

: lions in the lawn, and Mr. Oglesby 
® told me to get rid of them. 

“Well, I sprayed them with stuff 
that made the grass turn brown. Mr. 
Oglesby didn’t realize that and 
thought that we had acutworm prob- 
lem. He told me to spray for 


a 
Pan cutworms. 

i ~® “T knew what the problem was, 
Yi: YN of course, and after it rained, the 


grass greened out. I’ll never forget when Mr. Oglesby 
looked me straight in the eye and said, ‘Well, Lauran, 
you sure got rid of them cutworms, didn’t you?’”’ 
Lauran Strough retired on March 31 after twen- 
ty-one years of service as a building service attendant 


at Beatrice. 


“T liked my career,” Lauran continued. “Every- 
one was very congenial and easy to get along with.” 

In contemplating his retirement, Lauran has no 
immediate plans, although he thinks he might head 
out to Washington. He also enjoys fishing and will 
probably devote some of his new-found freedom to 
that pastime. 


Don Jones To See the West 


After 28 years of service, Don Jones, field 
engineer, retired on March 1. During his career, Don 
worked as a driver, a driver lineman, a lineman, a 
RE =x —~—«s foreman, arn field’ engineer, the 
position he held at the time of his 
retirement. 

“Tt was a great career,’ Don ex- 
plained. “I got further here than I 
could have gotten anywhere else.”’ 

In looking over the past 28 
years, Don observed that “there has 
eos been quite a change in attitudes. 
_ \ MT ~~ When I started to work for the 
telephone company, we were all glad to get a job. We 
didn’t want to make mistakes, and we didn’t want to 
be fired. Most of us wanted to stay with our jobs. 

“Anymore,” he continued, “it seems like people 
don’t appreciate their jobs. Some people just don’t 
like them, and being fired is no threat. 

“But one thing hasn’t changed,” he added. 
“LT&T is a good company to work for. If a person 
works hard, he or she will get someplace.” 

Don plans to spend part of his time traveling. He 
is thinking about seeing the west and the south. And, 
he would like to get out of the city. His interests of 
hunting and football will get some attention as well. 


Henrietta Menninga Retires 


“I like to help people,” Henrietta Menninga ex- 
plained as she thought about her 33-year career as an 
LT&T operator. “It is very important to help people 

aoe 1, with their calls.” 

kG Henrietta retired on March 1, 
| with some plans to do a little travel- 
| ing and to tackle some of the work 
| that she hasn’t been able to get to. 
| “T have no special plans,” she 
commented. “I’m sure I'll spend 
| some time quilting, gardening, and 
sewing.” 
eT ee Looking over her long career, 
she noted, “When I first started to work for the Lin- 
coln Telephone Company, work was temporary. I 
was hired during the war. I never thought about 
staying. I just stayed.” 

Henrietta closed her career with two years of 
perfect attendance. 

“T found that my work was useful and interesting 
and that people were pretty nice. Allin all, it has been 
a fine career for an excellent company. 
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Allan Behm 
Lincoln 
35 Years 


25 


Years 


Ron Beck 
Lincoln 
10 Years 


NOT PICTURED 


Donnie Burcham 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


James lhrie 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Marilyn Roumpf 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Jeffrye Brown 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Magdalen Heser 
Lincoln 
35 Years 
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Harvey Gesch 
Sutton 
25 Years 


‘Terry Coble 
Nebr. City 
10 Years 


Mary Dreith 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Charles Clauss, Jr. 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


James Krasomil 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Rich McLaughlin 
Crete, 5 yrs. 


Lincoln 


35 Years 


——- 


Lowell Keedy 
Tecumseh 
25 Years 


Dorothy Smith 
Lincoln 
10 Years 


Paul Neiswanger 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Bruce Pincsak 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Norman Rezak 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Raymond Stern 
Plattsmouth, 5 yrs. 


Joanne Stevens 


Beatrice 
10 Years 


Steve Strauss 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Gregory Wasson 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Mary Goracke 
Beatrice 


Ruth Corter 
Beatrice 
30 Years 


Larry Davis Floyd Tibbles 
Lincoln Auburn 
20 Years 20 Years 


Years 


Luetta Braun 
Superior 
5 Years 


Larry Rocole 
Geneva 
5 Years 


Iris Ramsey 
Sutton 
5 Years 


H. W. Robinette 
Lincoln 


30 Years 


Carol Delp 
Lincoln 
5 Years 


a Ptyan, 


Paul Schorr, Ill 
Director 
5 Years 


Lincoln 
30 Years 


Ashland 
15 Years 


Mike Horner 
Lincoln 


Sharon Sherman 
Lincoln 
5 Years 


NOT PICTURED 


June Schessler 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Phillip Miller 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Jack Shadley 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Donna Logan 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Catherine Wehenkel 


Milford 
15 Years 


Lee Lynch 
Auburn 
5 Years 


Marian Spicer 
Lincoln 
Jan. Ann. 
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John Ostrander 
Plattsmouth 
5 Years 


David Baxter 
Lincoln 
Dec. Ann. 


Raymond Slote Passes 


® RAYMOND Slote, retired senior clerk in Lincoln 
Operations, died February 24. He had retired August 
1, 1975, after the conclusion of a term of sickness 
a disability. 

Mr. Slote had 19 years of active 
service with the company and had 
worked as truck driver, lineman, 
supply trucker, combinationman, 
switchman, advanced clerk and 
senior clerk. 

When he retired, he expressed 
the hope he could do some traveling 
and cabinet work. 

Funeral services were February 
27 at Hope Reform Church in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Death Comes to Carl Wagner 


® DEATH came to Carl Wagner, retired janitor sub- 
foreman at Hastings, on March 1. He had retired 
November 1, 1965. 


cr? 


. 


Mr. Wagner had a relatively 
short LT&T career of 15 years, start- 
ing as a janitor in 1950. From 1954 to 
i his retirement he was a subforeman. 
“a During his tenure of service 

SS . . 

D Se there were major and drastic 

AS’ ) changes in the buildings and plant 

at Hastings and he weathered the 

: y various additions, relocations of 

| f, departments and demolition of a 
building. 

Funeral services were conducted March 4 at St. 
Michael’s Catholic Church in Hastings. Burial was 
at Parkview Cemetery. 


Y 


Hulda Gessner Passes 


® HULDAH Gessner, retired from the Executive of- 
fices, died January 30. She had been retired since 
March 1956. 


wy, Miss Gessner was secretary to 
. | LT&T’s top executives for 42 years. 
| She started her career with LT&T in 
1914, serving as secretary to Com- 
_ pany Founder Frank H. Woods, Sr., 
and then to Thomas C. Woods, Sr. 
She spent her entire career in the 
same office and almost all ofit at the 
same desk. Shortly before she retired 
she did get a new desk. 

Hulda took an early retirement in March 1956 so 
that she could care for her aged mother. She con- 


tinued to live in Lincoln and to be active in her 
church. 

Funeral services were February 2 at Blessed 
Sacrament Church in Lincoln. Interment was at 
Calvary Cemetery. 


Maude Davis Death Reported 


© WORD has been received of the death of Maude C. 
Davis, retired Contract Chief Operator at Pickrell. 
Mrs. Davis died December 22 in California. 

When she retired September 16, 
1946, Mrs. Davis had 31 years of 
service with LT&T. However, her 
total telephone experience was 
somewhat greater. 

She was first employed by the { 
Nebraska Telephone Company g@ 
(Bell) at Beatrice in July 1909 and 
later worked at St. Joseph, Mo., and 
1910 as an operator. In 1915 she 
returned to Filley and Steele City, Nebr. 

Upon her retirement she moved to Colorado, and 
later to Los Angeles, California. 


McCormick, Bacon Promoted 


On January 30, Fred L. McCormick was pro- 
moted from Plant COE Supervisor to Area Plant 
Supervisor, and Lyonal C. Bacon was promoted from 
switchman at Auburn to Equipment Foreman. 


Mr. McCormick started to work for LT&T asa 
combinationman in 1946. Before becoming plant 
COE supervisor in 1961, he had worked in construc- 
tion and as an installer-repairman COE at Hastings. 

Mr. Bacon started his LT&T career in 1936 at 
Auburn, where he worked as a groundman, a com- 
binationman, and a switchman. He also worked in 
Plattsmouth as a combinationman from 1963 to 1967. 

These two promotions were part of a larger 
reorganization to establish an Area Operations 
group under the supervision of Area Operations 
Supervisor W. Merl Sherman. Others involved in the 
change are Area Plant Coordinator Robert White, 
Area Transmission Supervisor Floyd Crewdson, and 
Area COE Supervisor Gene Schrank. 

General Plant Superintendent Charles E. Con- 
nors explained, ‘This management rearrangement 
is made for the purpose of improving the responsibil- 
ity structure for area operations, and we feel that our 
function of providing superior telephone service and 
meeting performance objectives will be greatly im- 
proved.” 

The Area Operations group will have the direct 
responsibility for customer services, installation, 
and maintenance of all exchange area activities out- 
side the Lincoln Common Service Area. 


By Ken Clinefelter 


MICKEY MOUSE stole the show at the LT&T booth 
at the 1978 Greater Nebraska Home Show. The 
Custom Line Mickey Mouse phone, a small sculpture 
of Mickey with his outstretched arm serving as the 
hookswitch for a handpiece, seemed to amuse the 
visitors. 

Many of them inquired as to the cost of the 
Mickey Mouse phone, the Country Phone and the 
Pay Telephone models. 

The Home Show ran for four evenings and two 
full days at Pershing Auditorium in Lincoln and 
concluded February 12. Major businesses, retailers, 
builders and utilities displayed their products and 
services to the 20,000 people who attended. 

LT&T’s display of antique phones also attracted 
considerable attention. On the other end of the scale 
was the display of the new modular jacks now being 
used and this was also of high interest to the show 
goers. Many inspected the other telephones on dis- 
play, asked questions and talked about service. 

The show was sponsored by the Home Builders 
Association of Lincoln, who considered the attend- 
ance quite good in view of some very bad weather for 
the four days. 


lee er == 


lrene Pinkerton at Lincoln Home Show. 


Phones on Display at Community Shows 


By Marianne Hostetler 


The night of January 16 was one of the coldest on 
record in recent Nebraska history. And yet, the snow, 
the sub-zero temperatures, and the brisk wind did not 
deter 3,400 persons from Nebraska and Kansas from 
attending the 1978 Farm Forum at Crete, Nebraska. 
The Farm Forum took place on January 17 and 18. Its 
purpose was to show farmers, ranchers, and feeders 
the newest innovations, in agricultural practices. 
Exhibitors and agricultural extention personnel 
from the University of Nebraska shared the latest 
techniques and developments in farming practices. 

One of the exhibitors was the Lincoln Telephone 
Company. 

“We are right at home at the Forum,” Jim Orr, 
sales supervisor in Marketing, commented. ‘““These 
people depend on their telephone service as much as 
they depend on the other aspects of their business.” 

Area Manager John Findley added, “Crete is 
essentially a farming area. Our customers need to 
know that we are as concerned about them and their 
projects as we are with any other area.” 

LT&Ters involved in the Forum were Verna 
Schultz, Jean Page, Donna Crecelius, John Findley, 
Ervin Jahnke, Jim Orr, and Dale Heiliger. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 
First successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 

First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


Why does the telephone company have to ask per- 
mission to raise prices when practically every other 
business can boost prices, it seems, whenever they want? 
Many telephone employees have asked this question at 
some time. 

Even though some companies can raise prices 
without asking permission of a regulatory body, they 
can’t do it without thought. Their competitors won't let 
them. If a grocery store raises its prices much higher 
than its competitor’s, the customers will desert it fora 
store featuring lower prices. The economic facts of life as 
to the costs of doing business keep any store or company 
from setting prices below a certain minimum level. If it 
sets prices too low, a store will go bankrupt. 

But there’s only one telephone company in town. A 
telephone company is what is known as a natural 
monopoly. Other natural monopolies are water com- 
panies, electric companies, gas companies, and railroads. 
They would seem to have customers at their mercy. 

To prevent a natural monopoly from any possibility 


OUR COVER 


THE PUBLIC HEARING ON OUR RATE APPLICA- 
TION. WHICH WAS HELD FROM OCTOBER 3 
THROUGH 6. 1977, WAS THE CENTER OF 
MONTHS OF RESEARCH AND PREPARATION. 
BECAUSE REGULATION IS SUCH AN IMPOR- 
TANT ASPECT OF OUR INDUSTRY. THIS ISSUE 
OF LTT IS DEVOTED TO REGULATION AND THE 
NEBRASKA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. WE 
HOPE THAT THESE ARTICLES SHED SOME 
LIGHT ON THE ROLES OF REGULATION AND 
THE COMMISSION IN OUR INDUSTRY. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


of making unfair profits or otherwise treating customers 
unfairly, regulatory agencies have been established. In 
Nebraska, the Public Service Commission determines 
the amount of money telephone companies may earn and 
also sets service standards for them. The PSC must 
serve the public, the telephone customers, and must also 
assure the company the opportunity to earn enough 
revenue to maintain good service, replace equipment, 
and attract investors who will finance expansion. 

So when the telephone company finds it needs more 
revenue because of increased costs and needed im- 
provements, it must prove its case to the Commission, 
which sets a certain amount which the company may 
earn. The Commission also must approve specific rates 
for individual services or equipment to bring in that 
revenue. 

The regulatory system provides a substitute for the 
checks and balances of free competition which other 
types of businesses have. Its purpose is to assure fair 
treatment to both company and customers. 


reg.u.la.tion ree’yoo-la’shan n 


2 a: an authoritative rule dealing with details of procedure b:a rule or 
order having the force of law issued by an executive authority of a government 


One IMPORTANT INFLUENCE on 
any telephone company is the agency em- 
powered by law to regulate it. The ac- 
tivities of these regulatory bodies, often 
called commissions, and the decisions 
they make affect every person in the 
state. Except for media coverage, public 
hearings, and occasional complaints, 
these commissions have no regular public 
visibility. As a result, the general popula- 
tion, including employees of regulated 
industries, often have scant knowledge of 
the function of regulation in both public 
and industry affairs. 

Regulation is a formal process con- 
troling selected industries through 
guidance, direction, and restrictions ad- 
ministered by a constitutionally and/or 
legally empowered government agency. 
In a broad sense, all businesses and in- 
dustries are regulated since a number of 
laws and federal policies directly affect 
their operations. This kind of regulation, 
however, is different from that ad- 
ministered by a specifically appointed 
body or agency. 


A special class of industries are both 
inherently monopolistic (or oligopolic [an 
oligopoly is a market situation in which a 
few producers control the demand of 
many buyers]) and necessary for the 
promotion of public welfare. These in- 
dustries are monitored by the appropriate 
reuglatory agency, which is primarily 
concerned with adequacy of service and 
the level of charges to the customers. 

In this country, monopolies have been 
historically regarded as contrary to com- 
petition, which characterizes our na- 
tion’s economy and to profit incentive, 
which is fundamental to any economic 


REGULATION IS BASED ON ECO- 
NOMIC. LEGISLATIVE. AND LEGAL 
EAPEDIENCGY. 


system built on private ownership of 
property and private enterprise. None- 
theless, some industries operate most ef- 
ficiently and most economically as 
monopolies (or oligopolies). Since open 


competition cannot protect the public 
welfare from unreasonably high prices, 
discrimination, and poor service in a 
market controlled by one industry or a 
small number of suppliers in one industry, 
public regulation, instituted by govern- 
ment at the behest of the people, is re- 
sponsible both for public welfare and for 
healthy industry operations for those 
special industries. 


BY MARIANNE M. HOSTETLER 


which the regulated industries’ role is 
integrated with public welfare, public in- 
terest, public convenience, and_ public 
necessity necessarily establishes the legal 
basis of regulation. 

Accordingly, regulatory decisions are 
made in accord with due process whereby 
application for a change is made to the 
commission by the regulated industry, 
and the commission, after gathering in- 


REGULATION IS A FORMAL PROCESS CONTROLING SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
THROUGH GUIDANCE, DIRECTION. AND RESTRICTIONS ADMINISTERED BY A 
CONSTITUTIONALLY AND LEGALLY EMPOWERED GOVERNMENT AGENCY. 


The purpose of regulation, then, is two- 
fold: first, it seeks to guarantee that cer- 
tain services essential to the public well- 
being are adequately and satisfactorily 
provided; second, it attends to the 
reasonably profitable operation of the 
regulated industry so that the industry 
can meet its expenses, provide investors 
with a fair return on their investment, 
show a profit, compete for money in the 
financial arena, and upgrade technology 
and improve services. 

Because of this complex and demand- 
ing purpose, commissions must act 
responsibly in accordance with the laws 
that govern them, the rules through 
which they implement the law, and the 
reasonable expectations of those who 
voted the commissioners into or ap- 
pointed them to office. Ultimately, the 
voals of the regulated industries, the com- 
missions, and the public are identical. The 
means of accomplishing these goals vary 
according to individual concerns, the tools 
available, economic conditions, and other 
significant variables. 


Because of the variant methods 
available for meeting goals, regulation is 
based on economic, legislative, and legal 
expediency. The legislature, and ultimate- 
ly the Supreme Court, decide which in- 
dustries are to be regulated. The 
economic environment suggests which 
industries will best function as 
monopolies (or oligopolies). The extent to 


formation and seeking the views of in- 
terested and concerned parties, renders a 
decision. The procedure from the initial 
application to the final order is very 
similar to a judicial process. 

The commissioners, acting in the 
capacity of a panel of judges, direct the 
preparations for the public hearings, 
preside over the hearings, and listen to 
the testimony and arguments of the appli- 
cant, the commission staff, and the 
protestants and other interested parties. 
The commissioners then review all 
evidence and testimony and issue the final 
order. If the final order is not acceptable to 
the applicant, then the applicant may 


REGULATION. THEN. IS INTENDED 
TO SERVE BOTH PUBLIC AND IN- 
DUSTRY INTERESTS. 


appeal the decision through the legally 
established channels. 

Regulation, then, is intended to serve 
both public and industry interests. It was 
developed as an alternative to open com- 
petition for a special class of industries 
uniquely suited to be monopolies (or 
oligopolies). In this context, regulation 
serves the public by promoting public 
welfare, interest, convenience, and ne- 
cessity. It also serves the regulated in- 
dustries through the inherent concern for 
the financial health and well-being of the 
industries. Regulation, then is consistent 
with the principles that govern our econ- 
omy and is a vital part of the telephone 


industry. 3 
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BY MARIANNE M. HOSTETLER 
DISTRICT 1 


In NEBRASKA, the agency empowered 
to regulate the telephone companies is the 
Nebraska Public Service Commission. It 
received its authority and initial jurisdic- 
tion in 1906 through a constitutional 
amendment, and its purpose and respon- 
sibilities have been further defined and 
clarified by statute. 

The Nebraska Public Service Commis- 
sion (PSC) consists of five commissioners, 
each of whom is elected from one of the 
five districts into which the state is divid- 
ed. The term of office is six years. The 
commissioners have staggered terms to 
ensure continuity. 


THE: NEBRASKA. PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION ORIGINATED IN 1885 
AS THE RAILWAY COMMISSION 


They are primarily concerned with 
regulation of the services and rates of 
telephone companies, trucking and 
railroad concerns (intrastate), public 
transportation (taxis, busses, limousines), 
radio common carriers, and _ public 
warehouses. 

The PSC employs approximately 65 
employees, who share the responsibilities 
of the general administration of commis- 
sion affairs, engineering and track inspec- 
tion, rates and services, communication 
and accounting, warehouses, and motor 
transportation. Their duties include in- 
vestigation, inspection, analysis, testing, 
research, and administration. 


The Nebraska Public Service Commis- 
sion originated as the Railway Commis- 
sion, also called the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, in 1885. It was originally 
composed of the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of State, and the Auditor of 
Public Accounts. This Board was formed 
to supervise all railroads that operated 
within the state and to examine their 
books and papers. 


for classifying and fixing minimum 
freight weights to be charged by the 
railroads within the state. In 1897, the 
Board included telephone, telegraph, and 
express companies within its jurisdiction. 

In 1901, however, the law creating the 
Board of Transportation was found to be 
unconstitutional. From 1901 to 1906, 
then, the jurisdiction and responsibilities 
of the Board reverted to the Legislature, 


THE NEBRASKA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMMISSION RECEIVED ITS AUTHORITY 
AND INITIAL JURISDICTION IN 1906 THROUGH A CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 


MENT. 


Tue RAILWAY COMMISSION existed 
for two years. In 1887, the Legislature 
created the Board of Transportation, on 
which the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of State, the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, the State Treasurer, and the 
Commissioner of Public Lands and 
Buildings served. This Board was 
authorized to investigate, to set hearing 
dates, and to inquire into the manage- 
ment of the business of all common 
Carriers. 


IN 1897. JHE BOARD ADDED TELE- 
PHONE. TELEGRAPH. AND EXPRESS 
COMPANIES TO ITS JURISDICTION 


In 1891, the Legislature placed the 
licensing and regulation of public 
warehouses under the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion. By 1893, the Board was responsible 


until such time as aconstitutional amend- 
ment creating the Railway Commission 
could be drafted and ratified. This amend- 
ment was tested in 1907 and was subse- 
quently upheld by the Nebraska Supreme 
Court. The Railway Commission con- 
sisted of three members, and the term of 
office was set at six years. In 1964, this 
Commission was enlarged to five 
members and the state was divided by 
population into five districts, each one 
electing one commissioner. In 1972, the 
name of the Commission was changed to 
the Nebraska Public Service Commission. 
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OUR THANKS TO DAVID 
YOUNG. LT&T COMBINATION- 
MAN. FOR THE ART WORK 


A\tter more than a year with the Com- 
mission, Mr. Harold Simpson acknowl- 
edges that it is one of the most powerful 
offices in the state. 

“Commission decisions affect the costs 
incurred by the people every day,” he 
explained. “The Commission sets rates. 
Every time a citizen uses the telephone, 
for example, he or she is affected by rates 
set by the Commission.” 

Mr. Simpson noted that there were 
differences among the roles of regulation 
in the various areas regulated. 

“Basically,” he continued, “regulation 
functions both to protect the public and to 
keep the industry healthy for doing 
business. Potentially, regulation could 
adversely affect service in remote areas. 
So, the Commission has a serious and 
legitimate concern to be sure that the end- 
of-the-line customers have access to 
necessary public services.” 


Mr. Simpson went on to explain that 
the Commission is involved with rates, 
tariffs, and the safety of railroad cross- 
ings. The responsibilities bring the com- 
missioners into contact with researchers, 
engineers, accountants, and attorneys to 
gather information and to analyze it, to 
prepare for hearings, to establish a broad 
scope of considerations, and to make 
decisions on the preliminaries associated 
with any application. 

“One of our main concerns,” Mr. Simp- 
son said, “is service up-grades. The Com- 
mission reviews the amount of money 
involved, what the people can afford, the 
rate at which service will be up-graded, 
and the feasibility of office up-grades. 

“In short,” he concluded, “service is ex- 
amined from many angles, and the final 
commission decision should reflect the 
best service for a reasonable and afford- 
able cost.” 


“SERVICE IS EXAMINED FROM 
MANY ANGLES. AND THE FINAL 
COMMISSION DECISION SHOULD 
REFLECT THE BEST SERVICE FORA 
REASONABLE AND AFFORDABLE 
CUS F,- 

HAROLD SIMPSON 


DISTRICT 1: Harold D. Simpson was elected 
in 1976 to serve southeastern Nebraska, an 8- 
county area with about 300,000 people. A ten- 
year veteran of the Nebraska Legislature, Mr. 
Simpson is also a former milling employee. 


DISTRICT 2: James F. Munnelly, elected to 
the Commission in 1972 for his second term, 
represents the greater Omaha area, which has 
a population of approximately 375,000. Prior 
to his association with the Commission, he 
also worked in public relations, was a sales- 
man, and worked as a field auditor. 


The Nebraska Public Service Commission 


DIST RIGT 2 


I, his second term on the Commission, 
Mr. James Munnelly explained, “Our 
primary duty is to serve the public in- 
terest. ‘Public interest’ includes the general 
public, which is concerned about rates and 
services, company emplovees, who are not 
only a part of the general public, but who 
also have a deep interest in the health and 
welfare of their companies, and regulated 
industries, which want to operate for a 
reasonable profit, to earn a reasonable 
return on their investments, and to 
provide adequate service to their 
customers. 


“ONE MAJOR CONCERN. AND PER- 
HAPS THE MOST IMPORTANT CON- 
CERN, (|S TO ASSURE THAT SERVICE 
IS COMMENSURATE WITH. THE 
RATES REQUESTED AND TOENSURE 
THAT RATES ARE FAIR AND 
REASONABLE.” 


JAMES MUNNELLY 


“The Commission must be cautious,” 
he continued. “Sometimes rate increases 
would benefit no one, and so alternatives 
must be explored. Realistically, we must 
remember that the public looks at things 
intelligently and knows that it must take 
the bad with the good. The public doesn’t 
mind paying for services. It objects when 
the service, in its estimation, does not 
tally with the rates.” 

Mr. Munnelly emphasized the impor- 
tance of grain storage and public ware- 
housing in Nebraska, and stressed the 
role of taxi and limousine service in metro 
areas aS an on-going concern. In these 
contexts, he noted the importance of safe- 
ty as well as rates. 

Mr. Munnelly also praised regulated 
industries for trying to hold the line on 
costs while improving services during the 
dark days of double-digit inflation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Munnelly observed 
that the responsibilities and jurisdiction 
of the PSC is not generally known by the 
public: “The regulated industries are do- 
ing a good job of working with the public 
and recognizing the need for all of us to 
work together in an atmosphere of con- 
fidence. The public needs to realize that 
we are not given the liberty of dis- 
cretionary judgement. We must decide 
our cases in accord with the laws, 
statutes, and rules that govern us. Our 
decisions must be rendered on the basis of 
the facts. Our decisions may be reviewed 
by the Nebraska Supreme Court, so 
before we do anything else, we must up- 
hold the laws of the State of Nebraska.” 


DISTRICT 3 


“WW . ; 

hen I first came down here,” Duane 
Gay stated, “I thought that rates were the 
center of everything. Since then, I have 
heard witness after witness testify that 
they didn’t care about the rates, that they 
were willing to pay, but that they wanted 
service. 

“We live in a rural state,” he said. 
“LT&T serves a large rural portion of the 
population—as do other regulated utili- 
ties. Yet, there are a lot of businesses and 
industries in our rural areas. Service there 
is just as important—perhaps more so—to 
those business and residential customers 
as it is in the metro areas.” 


“SERVICE (IS THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT CONSIDERATION FOR ANY 
REGULATED INDUSTRY. THE COM- 
MISSION NEEDS TO BALANCE THE 
ABILITY OF THE CONSUMER TO PAY 
FOR SERVICES WITH THE NEEDS OF 
THE COMPANY.” 


DUANE GAY 


He went on to explain, “I never have 
and I never will advocate a ‘free lunch 
policy.’ The people know that there is no 
such thing as a‘free lunch.’ If service is to 
remain at a high level, there will be no 
decline in rates and costs.” 

Mr. Gay opposes overregulation be- 
cause compliance with commission orders 
costs the company and ultimately the 
customer pays those costs. 

“The Commission should not do for the 
company what the company could do— 
and often is doing—for itself,” he ob- 
served. 

“I believe that the Commission is duty- 
bound to remain impartial,” he continued. 
“lt must receive all the available facts, 
judge on the basis of those facts, and re- 
main within the parameters of both sides. 
It must honor the financial needs of both 
the industry and the public, and it must 
consider the subscribers’ ability to pay. 

“The end result is service for people,” 
he concluded, “and service ultimately 
becomes the most important element in 
any proceeding.” 


DISTRICT 3: Duane Gay was elected from the 
eighteen-county area of northeastern Ne- 
braska (exclusive of Omaha), which has a pop- 
ulation of slightly less than 300,000. Mr. Gay 
worked as a real estate and a registered 
securities broker before his election to the 
Commission in 1970 and his re-election in 
1976. 
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DISTRICT4: Elected in 1968 and re-elected in 
1974, Eric Rasmussen represents a twenty-two 
county block in southcentral Nebraska with a 
population of about 237,000. Prior to coming 
to the Commission, he was involved in farm- 
ing and served in the State Legislature from 
1963 to 1968. 


FQUALITY BEF ORE THE LAW 


LAISTRICT 4 


“The Commission is designed to regu- 
late monopolies,” explained Eric Rasmus- 
sen. “It is a continuation of the basic 
philosophy that monopolies should be 
regulated when competing forces cannot 
exert economic control.” 

Although telephone companies agreed 
not to compete with each other in 1912, 
they still compete with telegraph and 
postal systems and services, which are 
also message carriers. Today, of course, 
this industry has direct competition in the 
terminal equipment market and from 
specialized common carriers. 

“The concern of the Commission 
should be that rates are adequate to main- 
tain a viable business and to provide the 
service that the public is paying for,” Mr. 
Rasmussen said. 

He believes that regulation is in the fore 
now, not due to the regulation of monop- 
olies, but due to regulation in other areas 
(OSHA, EPA, affirmative action, for ex- 
ample). 

“Public reaction to regulation often 
stems from regulation in these other 
areas, not from regulated monopolies,” 
Mr. Rasmussen observed. 

Like the other commissioners, Mr. 
Rasmussen is a member of the Midwest 


Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners (MARUC) and the National 
Association of Regulatory and Utility 
Commissioners (NARUC). Their active 
participation in these regional and 
national organizations is vitally important 
for the State of Nebraska. Since we do 
have representation in these organiza- 
tions, we do not merely take directives 
from the regional and national offices. 
Our participation also renders our state 
much more significant in the direction of 
regulation nationwide. 


“THE COMMISSION IS DESIGNED 
TO REGULATE MONOPOLIES. ITISA 
CONTINUATION OF THE BASIC 
PHILOSOPHY THAT MONOPOLIES 
SHOULD BE REGULATED WHEN 
COMPETING FORCES CANNOT EX- 
ERT ECONOMIC CONTROL.” 

ERIC RASMUSSEN 


DISTRICT 3S 


Jack Romans believes that “the number 
one responsibility of the Nebraska Public 
Service Commission is to see that trans- 
portation and telephone services are as 
adequate as possible according to the area 
being served and the finances available for 
the services.” 

He views the protection of Nebraska 
citizens who have merchandise in public 
warehouses as the next priority. He ex- 
plained that grain stored by farmers but 
not yet sold to elevators is an example of 
this situation, and he added that nearly 
every licensed elevator in Nebraska is also 
a licensed public warehouse. 

Mr. Romans sees the applications of the 
transportation industries and the 
telecommunications industries as similar: 
“Both industries need a fair rate to supply 
the proper equipment necessary to 
provide good service.” 

He went on to explain that equipment 
included trucks, trailers, and transporta- 
tion facilities like terminals in the truck- 
ing industry, and exchange equipment 
and facilities in the telephone industry. 


Mr. Romans sees accountability to con- 
stituencies as a very important facet of 
regulation. 

“When commissioners are elected 
rather than appointed,” he explained, 
“they have public accountability to their 
constituents that appointed officials 
would not necessarily have. 

“The five commissioners now serving 
the state are diverse. We wouldn’t have 
this diversity if we removed the role of 
accountability. In fact, we might even 
wind up with a commission where every- 
One routinely agreed,” he concluded. & 


“PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY IS IM- 
PORTANT. ONCE YOU GIVE UP YOUR 
RIGHT TO VOTE, YOU GIVE UP YOUR 
ABILITY TO EXERCISE SOME __IN- 
TELLIGENT CONTROL OF YOUR 
GOVERNMENT.” 

JACK ROMANS 


DISTRICT 5: Jack Romans, a former trucking 
company owner, county supervisor, and two- 
term state senator, represents the geograph- 
ically largest district in the state. A forty-five 
county area, the fifth district is located in 
Western Nebraska and has a population of 
about 285,000. 


The Application Process 


BY MARIANNE M. HOSTETLER 


JR EGULATION IS A FORMAL process 
controling selected industries through 
guidance, direction, and restrictions ad- 
ministered by a constitutionally and/or 
legally empowered government agency. 
These industries have been designated as 
important to public welfare and are sub- 
ject to the scrutiny of the regulatory com- 
missions, which are primarily concerned 
with adequacy of service and a fair and 
reasonable level of charges to customers 
for those services. 


"REGULATION. IS EPFECTIVELY 
CARRYING OUT THE INTENT OF THE 
STATUTES. 1f 18 APPLYING THE. IN- 
TENT OF THE STATUTES TO THE 
REGULATED INDUSTRIES, OR EN- 
FORCING CONSTITUTIONAL AU- 
THORITY FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
ORDER. 

FVERETT GREEN 


Regulatory decisions are made in accord 
with due process whereby application for 
a change is made to the commission by the 
regulated industry, and the commission, 
after gathering information and seeking 
the views of interested and concerned 
parties, renders adecision. The procedure 
from the initial application to the final 
order is very similar to a judicial process. 
The job is both enormous and complex, 
and the Nebraska Public Service Commis- 
sion is served by a staff of about 65 in- 
dividuals who assist in the application 
process. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Everett Green has 
been with the Commission for twenty-two 
years and has held his current position since 
1972. The Executive Secretary is the ad- 
ministrative officer of the agency and acts as 
the executive officer in coordinating and 
supervising agency operations. He also acts as 
the administrative assistant to the com- 
missioners. 


Central to the application process is the 
Executive Secretary, a position now held 
by Everett Green. 

“The regulatory process is central to 
the whole Commission purpose and 
responsibility,” Mr. Green explained. 

“Applications are filed with the Secre- 
tary, who forwards them to the ap- 
propriate department,” he continued. 
“The Secretary also publishes a notifica- 
tion of the application in The Daily Record, 
which is the Commission’s official 
publication, and sets a 30-day deadline for 
filing protests.” 


Director of Communications Herb 
Sherdon is the person to whom telephone 
company applications are sent. Mr. Sher- 
don’s department handles and processes 
every application of every telephone com- 
pany for a rate increase, a rate change, an 
addition to the tariff, issues of stocks or 
bonds, mergers, service area changes, 
buying or selling a company, and custom- 
er complaints, and it reviews financial 
reports. 


“Our rules require us to publish the 
application for ten days in The Daily 
Record,” Mr. Sherdon explained. “Our 
department also sends out letters of con- 
sideration to communities served by the 
telephone company. These letters state 
what the company proposes to do, the 
deadline for filing complaints, and the 
promise of notification for hearing dates 
when they are set.” 

Mr. Green explained that “during the 
30-day period, an attorney is assigned to 
work on the case, and the Secretary sets 
the hearing date with the Commission.” 

After the protest period, time is allowed 
for an audit of the applicant’s books. After 
the audit, the hearing is scheduled, and 
notification of the hearing is published. 


“REGULATION IS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GOMPETITION. TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES AND OTHER REGU- 
LATED INDUSTRIES PROVIDE A SER- 
VICE ESSENTIAL FOR MEETING 
PUBLIC NEEDS: THE PURPOSE, OF 
REGULATION IS TO PREVENT DIS- 
CRIMINATION AND TO ASSURE ADE- 
QUAC YT OF SERVICE.” 

HERB SHERDON 


During this time, too, the Communi- 
cations Department has an engineer test 
for service. 

“The company files its exhibits and 
responds to interrogatories,” Mr. Sher- 
don continued, “and the Commission 
staff prepares its case and presents it to 
the company.” 


“After the hearing,” Mr. Sherdon said, 
“things are pretty much suspended until 
the transcripts are published. At that 
time, we must meet with the Commis- 
sion, review the testimony, and make our 
recommendation to the commissioners, 
who ultimately decide on the application. 
Their decision is called an order.” 


r. Green explained that the Commis- 
sion also handles formal complaints, 
issues Certificates of Public Convenience 
and Necessity for transportation and 
communication industries, and issues 
licenses for public warehouses. These cer- 
tificates and licenses render the industry 
operations legal. 

He also pointed out that the PSC has 
juridiction over telephone companies, 
radio common carriers, public ware- 
houses, the safety aspect of powerline 
construction, and motor transportation. 

The work of Mr. Sherdon and the com- 
munications department is vital to any 
application process. 

“My primary job is investigating re- 
quests of telephone companies and rec- 
ommending a course of action,” he ex- 
plained. “I am responsible for gathering 
the facts, analyzing and synthesizing 
them, and developing them into a logical, 
cohesive package. 
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DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS: Herb 
Sherdon has been with the Commission for 
almost twenty-three years and has been in his 
current position since 1962. He sees his 
primary job as investigating requests of 
telephone companies and recommending a 
course of action to the Commission. He is 
responsible for gathering the facts, analyzing 
and synthesizing them, and developing them 
into a cohesive package for Commission use. 


“Our main concerns are in the financial 
and service areas,” he continued. “We ex- 
amine the books to be sure that revenues 
are accounted for and that expenses are 
what they should be and are charged to 
whom they should be charged. 

“We are also vitally concerned with ser- 
vice,” he added. “The Commission real- 
ized in 1970 that the term ‘adequate’ was 
ambiguous, and so we began to try to 
clarify that ‘adequate service’ meant. We 
have revised our interpretation several 
times since then.” 

Mr. Sherdon explained that in 1970 the 
Commission became involved in the 
technical aspects of service, and this in- 
volvement led to an assessment of what 
“adequate” meant. 

The application process, then, is both 
lengthy and exhaustive. The public 
hearings, of which most are aware, are 
only the tip of the iceberg. Before these 
hearings may be held, an enormous 
amount of work must be done by both the 
Commission and the applicant. After the 
hearings are held, there still remains a 
considerable amount of work to be done 
before the order may be handed down. 


The Public Hearing 


i 
HIS HEARING WILL come _ to 
order,” Commissioner Harold Simpson 
announced at 9:30 a.m. on October 3, 
1977. Identifying himself as the hearing 
examiner on application 32209, Com- 
missioner Simpson introduced the other 
commissioners and reviewed the applica- 
tion filed by the Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company on May 13, 1977 and 
amended on August 5, 1977. 
Commissioner Simpson affirmed the 
publication of the application in The Daily 
Record, the contact of known interested 
parties by certified mail, the receipt of “50 
to 60 letters of protest” to the application, 
and then turned his attention to the role 
of the PSC staff in the proceedings. 
“We have appointed a staff attorney 
and other members of our staff to work as 
an advocate of the staff position. The role 
is not that of an apologist for the appli- 
cant,” he explained, “nor is it the role of a 
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BY MARIANNE M. HOSTETLER 


protestant. Instead, the role of the com- 
mission staff assigned to this case is to act 
as an advocate, examining the requests 
set forth in this application, to seek 
further information not supplied, to 
assemble the expert technical assistance 
necessary, and present that information 
during this hearing.” 


These words opened the public hearing 
for the fourth general rate application 
that the Lincoln Telephone Company has 
filed since 1959. The public hearing for an 
application is probably the most visible 
and the most dramatic part of the rate 
application procedure. It is the culmina- 
tion of hundreds of hours of research, 
investigation, testing, auditing, and com- 
piling of facts and figures. Although the 
actual filing of the application occurred in 
May, 1977, LT&T had already invested 
numerous hours in the application. 


Sib cuueat to the initial filing, another 
ten months normally pass before the final 
order is issued and the specific rate in- 
creases are approved and effective. In all, 
then, the total rate application procedure 
may take a year or longer from the 
preparation of the application to the day 
on which the appropriate rates go into 
effect. 

LT&T continually monitors and 
reviews its rate of return on investment. 
When the rate of return drops toa level at 
which our ability to compete on the capital 
market is damaged, or when our interest 
coverage drops below certain bench- 
marks, then the company starts to look at 
a rate application. 

An application is simply a request to do 
something or to change something. It 
must be considered by the Commission In 
the light of the available information, 
must be viewed in the context of regula- 


tion and the company’s responsibility to 
the community, and it must be either 
approved or disapproved by the Commis- 
sion. 

There are two sets of information cen- 
tral to any telephone company rate appli- 
cation: service information and financial 
information. Information pertaining to 
service performance indicates the “ade- 
quacy” of the necessary services provided 
to the public by the telephone company, 
The “adequacy” of service, in_ turn, 
reflects the extent to which the telephone 
company is meeting its responsibility to 
the public. 

Often, the general level of service is 
“adequate,” although deficiencies in cer- 
tain areas may be revealed. In such cases, 
the company may be held accountable to 
correct the deficiencies as part of its 
regular service improvement programs. 
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THE TOTAL. RATE APPLICATION 


PROCEDURE MAY TAKE A YEAR OR 
LONGER FROM THE PREPARATION 
OF THE APPLICATION TO THE DAY 
ON WHICH THE APPROPRIATE 
RATES GO INTO EFFECT. 


Te financial information is crucial to 
any rate application because it concerns 
the ability of the company to compete for 
money in the financial arenas. It also 
reflects financial attrition due to inflation, 
the need for growth and service im- 
provements, and increases in operating 
expenses. 

In 1977, local service revenues amount- 
ed to 41.5 per cent of operating revenues, 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMISSION STAFF ASSIGNED TO THIS CASE IS TO 
ACT AS AN ADVOCATE. EXAMINING THE REQUESTS SET FORTH IN THIS 
APPLICATION. TO SEEK FURTHER INFORMATION NOT SUPPLIED. TO ASSEM- 
BLE THE EXPERT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE NECESSARY. AND PRESENT 
THAT INFORMATION DURING THIS HEARING. 


Any lending institution that agrees to 
lend us money to meet our costs will 
charge us interest for the time during 
which we use their money. Investors ex- 
pect a return on their invested dollars. 
Thus, our financial profile is examined 
closely to determine whether we can meet 
the interest payments and provide a com- 
petitive return. This situation increases 
our need for operating revenues because 


USING A TEST YEAR. THE COMPANY'S EARNINGS UNDER THE EXISTING 
RATE STRUCTURE ARE EXAMINED TO ESTABLISH THE APPROPRIATE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REVENUES AND EXPENSES AND INVESTMENTS. 


while toll service yielded 54.4 per cent. 
Miscellaneous income, primarily from 
directory advertising, provided the 
balance. 

The operating revenues essentially 
cover our operating expenses, but the 
company does not generate sufficient rev- 
enues to cover capital construction and 
expansion and improvement programs. 
As a result we need to borrow large 
amounts of capital for these programs. 


we need proportionally more money to 
pay both interest and dividends. 

In addition to increased interest ex- 
penses, the company has a need for more 
money annually to keep pace with infla- 
tion and to meet other normal increases in 
operating expenses, including wage and 
salary increases, benefits, and the like. 
Our application for a rate increase, then, 
permits us to seek adequate rates that will 
allow us to generate internally sufficient 
revenues to meet our operating expenses 
and to remain on schedule with our capital 
construction and improvement programs. 
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When the Public Service Commission 
audits our books and reviews our financial 
profile, it is aware of these financial facts 
of life, and it seeks to make an intelligent 
judgement regarding how many _ ad- 
ditional dollars we need to maintain a 
sufficiently healthy financial profile to 
compete on the money market and to 
continue to finance our on-going con- 
struction and service improvement 
programs. These additionally needed 
dollars are commonly called our “revenue 
requirements.” The problem of “how 
many more dollars are needed” is normal- 
ly expressed through a formula that 
results in a number expressed as a per- 
centage and called a rate of return. 
Central to the preparation of a rate 
hearing is the test year, which is a given 
12-month period. It may be historical, 
forecasted, or a combination of both. In 
our 1977 rate application, for example, we 
were able to use six months of actual or 
historical results and six months of 
predicted or forecast results—the test 
year was from January 1, 1977 through 
December 31, 1977. Through the test 
year concept, the company’s earnings un- 
der the existing rate structure are ex- 
amined. The goal is to establish the proper 
relationship of revenues and expenses to 
investment. The information compiled 
for the test year, therefore, should be rep- 


resentative of the company’s revenues 
and expenses. 


SECRETARY'S RECORD, NEBRASKA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


BEFORE THE NEBRASKA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


In the Matter of the Application of ) 


The Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph ) 


Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, for ) 
authority to adjust its rates and ) 
charges for telephone service. ) 


APPEARANCES: 


When the testimony is prepared, it is 
directed toward substantiation of the im- 
pact of the realities of the financial market 
and the variables of the economic en- 
vironment on service, particularly on ser- 
vice improvement programs. Included in 
this testimony are policy statements, 
financial information based on the test 
year, the current economic climate and 
factors of the financial markets, state- 
ments regarding the status of service, 
service quality, service “adequacy,” in- 
dices to service standards, and similar in- 
formation. 

One part of the public hearings is the 
testimony of expert witnesses. Both the 
PSC staff and the company are entitled to 
bring independent judgments to bear on 
the case through the expert opinions of 
individuals recognized for their expertise 
in financial matters. These opinions are 
considered to be objective and therefore 
to be indicative of the relative reason- 
ableness of the request. 

Expert witnesses from the PSC and the 
company often do not concur in their 
interpretation of the facts of the case 
since they often use different approaches 
and often weigh factors under considera- 
tion differently. 


Entered: 


Application No. 32209 


GRANTED IN PART 


February 14, 1978 


Woods, Aitken, Smith, Greer, Overcash 
and Spangler; and Bert L. Overcash 


and Allan L. Overcash, Attorneys 


1241 "N" Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Appearing for the Applicant 


le apictex is also made during the 
hearings for testimony presented by the 
public either in support of or in opposition 
to the application. This testimony is used 
as yet another index to assess the level of 
service provided by the company. 


AN APPLICATION IS SIMPLY A RE- 
QUEST TO DO SOMETHING OR TO 
CHANGE SOMETHING. 


After the hearings are closed, a 
transcript of the entire proceeding is 
prepared and distributed to the PSC staff 
and the applicant. The attorneys for each 
side file briefs, or reviews of the relevant 
facts brought out by each side during the 
proceedings and summary of each side’s 
position. These briefs support their 
respective cases. Each side also files a 
proposed rate order for the consideration 
of the Commission. After the facts of the 
case have been reviewed, the Commission 
makes its decision and hands down the 
final order. 


Attorneys 


Generally, the order includes the 
authorized rate of return (9% for LT&T) 
and a dollar amount that will theoretically 
yield that rate of return. The company 
then applies that dollar amount to the 
appropriate sets of charges and submits 
the proposal and a set of revised tariffs to 
the PSC for approval. After PSC ap- 
proval, the new rates are scheduled to go 
into effect on a specified date. 

Although the general public doesn’t 
know much about the Nebraska Public 
Service Commission and the power it 
wields, LT&T employees and the em- 
ployees of other regulated utilities should 
not only be familiar with the Commission 
and its part in utility operations but also 


PUBLIC TESTIMONY IS ANOTHER 
IMPORTANT INDEX TO ASSESS THE 
LEVEL. OF SERVICE PROVIDED BY 
THE COMPANY. 


should be aware of what regulation is and 
how it operates as an alternative to com- 
petition. We hope that these articles have 
shed some light on these areas of our 
industry and will better prepare all of us 
to respond to customer questions and 
comments about regulation and the rate 
applications that we file with the 


Nebraska Public Service Commission. &@ 
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Hal Feather H. W. Hill Harry Hill Bill Mulder Charles Story T. C. Woods, Jr. 
Lincoln Seward Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
20 years 20 years 20 years 20 years 20 years 20 years 
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Steve James 


Wm. Doeschot, Jr. Ruth Hale 


James Dilworth 
Auburn Lincoln Lincoln Hastings Hastings Beatrice 
10 years 10 years 10 years 10 years 10 years 10 years 


B. Bassinger 


Patricia Griffith 
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Janet Bennett Nancy Clare Charles Clauss Larry Lemon Greg Luft C. Montague 
Nebr. City Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Hastings 
5 years 5 years (March Ann.) 5 years 5 years 5 years 
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Leland Ward 


Don Boerrigter 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years 25 years 25 years 


15 
Years 


me AS 


Kathy Fortner 


Marjorie Peach Margaret Small 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
15 years 15 years 15 years 


~~ : 
Jerry Ottens Tom Rappl Danny Reel Max Rhodes 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln York 
10 years 10 years 10 years 10 years 
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Gary Stava Charles Williams 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
5 years 5 years (March Ann.) 


Bobby Livingston 
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E. Buettgenback 
Lincoln 
35 years 


Dorothy Scheele 
Lincoln Lincoln 
25 years 25 years 


Miriam Cover 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Rexine Bretta 
Lincoln, 35 yrs. 


Carol Carlson 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


W. Stephenson 
Lincoln 
15 years 


E. Siudzinski 
York Lincoln 
10 years 10 years 


Roger Schall 
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Arlene Swanson 


R. B. Hobson 
Lincoln 
35 years 


Ivan Tyrell 
Lincoln 
25 years 


NOT PICTURED 


Mary Nickell 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Sylvia Pecka 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Joe Chism 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


D. Thelander 
Lincoln 
10 years 


NOT PICTURED 


Geoffry Childs 


Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Lucille Rath 


Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Randall Colton 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Mary Hall 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Steve Hatfield 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Ron Krieger 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


William Teton 
Nebr City, 5 yrs. 


Grace Welsh 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


People 


Thomas C. Woods III 
Named Vice President 


Thomas C. Woods, III has been elected by the 
Board of Directors as Vice President Resource 
Management. Announcement was made on March 


17 at the quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Woods began 
his career with LT&T in 1969 as a 
staff assistant in Personnel. He has 
also held positions in the Plant, 
Commercial, and Planning 
departments. Since 1976 he has been 
Administrative Assistant, Ex- 
ecutive Offices. 

Mr. Woods is active in communi- 
ty affairs and is now serving as President of the 
Nebraska Human Resources Research Foundation 
and is a director of the Nebraska Art Association and 
a director of the Lincoln Bank East. 


Humiston Retires 


@ BOB Humiston, Lincoln Wire Chief, closed his 
desk for the last time June 3 and stepped into a new 
life where he hopes to have more time for hunting, 
Re fishing and perhaps warming 
~ | himself in warmer climates in the 
_ | winter. 

4 Bob is retiring with 36 years 
with LT&T. Before that he worked a 
couple of years for the Webber, Kan- 
sas Telephone Company. 

He says there have been a “‘lot of 
| things happen” in the time he has 
A been with LT&T. He worked briefly 
in the Shop, became a combinationman and later an 
equipment foreman at Beatrice. 

Humiston said that clearing a case of trouble 
provides a challenge and also offers the satisfaction 
of getting people back in service. He said one of the 
jobs he enjoyed the most was that of equipment 
foreman. 

Now that he is retired, he expects to turn his 
interest and energy to other things, such as the out- 
door sports and yard and garden tending. “Hazel and 
I both like to travel,” Bob mentioned, noting they 
have relatives in Idaho. They plan to keep their home 
in Lincoln. 


Geist, Hilsabeck 
promoted 


Frank Hilsabeck 


In recent organizational changes announced on 
April 28, Mr. Jack H. Geist was named to Supply 
Director. Mr. Geist began his career with LT&T in 
1951 in the Accounting Department. He has worked 
as Accounting Separations Supervisor and General 
Accounting Manager prior to his promotion. 

Frank H. Hilsabeck was named Revenue Re- 
quirements Director. When Mr. Hilsabeck began his 
career with LT&T in 1967, he worked in various 
positions in the Accounting Department. He was 
named Marketing Supervisor in 1971 and Revenue 
Planning Supervisor in 1976. 

Mr. Geist will assume responsibility for the Com- 
pany’s supply operation, including the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies, motor vehicles, building 
operations, warehouse, repair shop, and inventory 
control. Mr. Hilsabeck will assume the additional 
responsibilities of the Company’s marketing func- 
tion, sales program, and coordination of relations 
with connecting telephone companies. 


Hibbert Named Lincoln 
Wire Chief 


Ron Hibbert was named Lincoln 
Wire Chief on May 8, 1978. He 
replaces Robert Hummiston, who 
retired on June 3. Mr. Hibbert began 
his LT&T career in 1949 as a 
warehouseman. He has also worked 

as a groundman, lineman, com- 
binationman, service foreman, chief 
dispatcher, Beatrice wire chief, and 


general service foreman in Lincoln 
Operations. 


Deaths 


@ ETHEL Prescott, retired from Traffic, died March 
22, 1978. She had retired in September 1945 after a 
career of nearly 28 years. 

Her first telephone experience was at McCool in 
1917. Later she worked at Fairmont as Chief 
Operator. In July 1945 she transferred to Lincoln and 
in September of that year retired. 

Funeral services took place March 25 at First 
United Methodist Church in Lincoln. Interment was 
at Fairmont Cemetery in Fairmont, Nebr. 


@ WILLIAM Schuman, retired from Plant in Lin- 
coln, died April 19. He had been retired since January 
1965. 

Mr. Schuman came to LT&T in 
1944, which was during the difficult 
years of World War II when it was 
hard to find men of his high caliber. 
He remained for 20 years. 

Bill had been in the grocery 
business prior to his telephone ex- 
perience and he found the long hours 
and many problems of that occupa- 
tion a trial. So it was he came to 
LT&T as a janitor. He became a janitor subforeman 
in 1952 and remained in that position until he retired. 

Funeral services were April 22 at Hodgman- 
Splain-Roberts Mortuary in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Wyuka Cemetery. 


@ L.G. “PEP” Saunders, retired from Engineering, 

died May 5, 1978. He was 76 years old. 

Mr. Saunders retired in April 1967, four days 
me. after starting his 50th year with the 

) company. His was one of the longest 

— | terms of service with LT&T and he 

tj) @&" was one of the few employees to 

y) receive a 50 year emblem. 

aa Pep started his telephone career 

\ul in March 1918 as a rackman and his 


Service was uninterrupted. His ex- 

fee »\ perience included work as testman 

i ae and combinationman. During the 

1940s he was wire chief in Lincoln and from 1950 to 

his retirement he was in Engineering. Pep continued 
to live in Lincoln after his retirement. . 

Funeral services took place May 8 at Vine Con- 


gregational Church in Lincoln. Burial was at Wyuka 
Cemetery. 


——— 
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@ CAROLYN Lamps, retired from the Hastings 
Traffic Department, died May 11. She had been 
retired since August 1950. 

Miss Lamps began telephone 
work for Northwestern Bell in 
Kearney in February 1919, but a few 
months later moved to Hastings and 
LT&T. 

From 1935 to her retirement she 

mee worked the late shift. For several 
rt xf months from 1945 to 1946 she filled 


the position of night chief operator. 
: . Except for that time, and three years 
in a Traffic clerical capacity, she spent her entire 
career at the board. 
Funeral services were Tuesday, May 16 at 
Hastings. Burial was at Kenesaw. 


@ LESTER V. Shirey, retired Construction 
Foreman, died May 25 after an extended illness. He 
had been hospitalized for several weeks. 
Ra Mr. Shirey retired from LT&T in 
" October 1968 after ill health had kept 
him away from work for a year. At 
the time he retired, Shirey had 43 
years of net credited service, dating 
from 1925 when he started as a 
groundman. He also worked as a 
| lineman when there were three or 
% four grades of that position. He 
NX became “merit lineman” in 1942 and 
advanced to Construction foreman in 1947. 
Funeral services took place May 27 in Lincoln. 
Survivors include a daughter, Nancy, whois also an 
LT&T employee. 


@ RUTH G. FOSTER, retired from Lincoln Traffic, 
died June 7. She had been retired about three years. 
Mrs. Foster started with LT&T in August 1945 
"9 but resigned the following year. She 
_ returned to the Company in October 
1951 and remained until her retire- 
ment. She worked her entire career 
in the Traffic Department, in Units I 
and III. 
Her retirement came in June 
1975 after she had been absent from 
work for a year because of poor 
& health. 
Funeral services were June 10 at Wadlow’s Mor- 
tuary. Interment was at Wyuka Cemetery in Lincoln. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 
First successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 

First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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KEN’S KOMMENTS 


We in the telephone business talk a great deal about 
our equipment. We like to describe our sturdy buildings, 
well-maintained fleet of vehicles, attractive telephone 
instruments, sophisticated switching equipment and 
computers. We also like to talk about our well-planned 
systems and programs. 

There’s nothing wrong with being proud of these 
things. But we should remember that it is people who 
make the whole business hang together. 

Buildings are strong and attractive because people 
designed, built and maintain them. The same is true of 
motor vehicle fleets, switching equipment, and tele- 
phone instruments. The same is true of our various 


programs. 
In a future issue will be a story about our security 


security program—or a successful any other kind of 


On our cover 


It is said that there is a little bit of artist in each of 
us. Facilities Engineering Director Charles E. Connors 
certainly has his fair share of artistry, as indicated by 
this panel displaying numerous objects associated with the 
history of telephony. By making plaster casts of many 
items too valuable to display outright and assembling 
numerous other items, Mr. Connors has assembled ex- 
amples of coin slots, dials, bells, ringers, nails, and other 
interesting hardware. Details of the panel are featured in 
a photoessay on pages 14-15 in this issue. Mr. Connors 
unveiled his collection at the 1978 Pioneers banquet. The 
panel weighs approximately 80 pounds. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


program. 

In this issue is a story about the Frank H. Woods 
Pioneer Association historical collection. Without alert, 
cooperative people the collection could never have been 
gathered and prepared for display. 

We might also say that without people there would 
be no telephone history either because it is people who 
develop and improve technology. We are not all Edisons 
or Bells, but we all make contributions towards improv- 
ing our business, our homes, our lives and our society. 
That is how progress is achieved. 

So while we often talk (or write) about things, it is 
people who provide the reliability, and usefulness of 
things. People, and only people, provide service because 
they stand behind the equipment, programs, and 
procedures, and make sure they all work. 

The telephone business is a service business and 
while equipment and procedure is important people are 
essential to giving good service. @ 


’ A friend and advisor gone 


@® LT&T LOST a long-time Director, 
Vice-President and General Counsel, 
when William I. Aitken died July 4. 
Mr. Aitken, who was 81 years old, 
had retired in April 1972 after a long 
career with our Company. 

Mr. Aitken had been a director of 
LT&T from 1939 until his retirement. 
He was also senior partner in the law 
firm of Woods, Aitken, Smith, Greer, 
Overcash and Spangler for many 
years. 

He was born October 4, 1896, the 
oldest son of Martin Inglis and Clara 
Elizabeth Aitken. His paternal grand- 
parents emigrated from Scotland in 
1849 and settled in Lincoln in 1879. 
Thus his family was one of the pio- 
neer families which helped develop 
the community. 

Bill received his education in Lin- 
coln public schools and at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. He saw military ser- 
vice during World War I, graduated 
from the University of Nebraska in 
1918 and received a law degree at 
Harvard University in 1921. Shortly 
after he received his law degree, he 
sought the advice of Dean Roscoe 
Pound of Harvard, a former Lincoln 
resident and law partner of LT&T 
founder Frank H. Woods, Sr. As a 
result of that advice, Bill accepted an 
Opportunity to establish a law firm in 
Lincoln with his classmate, Thomas 
C. Woods, Sr. (who later became 
President of LT&T and who was 
father of Thomas C. Woods, Jr., now 
LT&T President). 

Bill’s first contact with LT&T came 
in the summer of 1920 while he was 
still a student. He worked as a sales- 
man of common stock for the Com- 
pany during his vacation. Nineteen 
years later he became a director of the 
Company. 


Mr. Aitken was active in many 
phases of civic service. One of the 
outstanding examples was his work 
as a member of the Lincoln Water 
Advisory Board in 1952 and 1953. 
The City had never before issued 
revenue bonds and Mr. Aitken guided 
city officials through the procedure. 
He appeared before Moody’s Bond 
Rating service and secured a “Double 
A” rating for the bonds, saving the 
city approximately $100,000 in in- 
terest. He was also a key figure in 
founding of the Endowment Fund 
Drive for the Lincoln Foundation. 

He wasalso active in other business 
affairs. From 1936 until 1977 he wasa 
Director of Woodman Accident and 
Life Company or one of its predeces- 
sors. He was a principal architect of 
the plan by which that company’s 
corporate structure was streamlined 
in 1954. 

He also was an important advisor to 
LT&T on legal and business matters 
for the third of a century he was 
associated with the Company. 

Mr. Aitken was recognized as an 
outstanding lawyer and a leading 
member of the Nebraska and Amer- 
ican Bar Associations. Besides LT&T 
and Woodman, he was an officer and 
director of numerous other cor- 
porations. 

Those who knew him and worked 
with him found his brilliant mind, 
vast fund of knowledge and dedica- 
tion to his friends and business in- 
terests stimulating and inspiring. 

Funeral services for Mr. Aitken 
were held July 7 in Lincoln. 


W. I. Aitken 


Trouble calls are “people calls” 
that represent people with 
telecommunication problems. 


F YOU want to measure anything, 

you need a standard or an index for 
comparison. If you want to maintain 
or improve the quality of that “some- 
thing,” you also need an objective ora 
goal. Matters of length, breadth, 
height, depth, and weight can be 
measured very simply, but com- 
modities like service, which is the 
business of LT&T, are much more 
difficult to assess. 

LT&T employees use a number of 
indicators to measure the quality of 
service we provide. Some are infor- 


Dick Fischer 


The Trouble index 


mal conversations with friends, 
neighbors, and customers. Others are 
formal tools, like the Service Objectives 
manual, the SAM Program, and the 
trouble index. LT&T uses these and 
other indicators to assess quality of 
service, to look for ways to improve 
service, and to meet our objective of 
providing the best possible service for 
the lowest possible cost. 

One single index is, in and of itself, 
not the “do-all” and “end-all” of ser- 
vice measurement. And, behind all 
the measurements and methods of 
assessment that we use is the work of 
almost 2,000 employees and the tele- 
phone usage by almost 170,000 
customers. Without this “people 
power, all the indices in the world 
would mean virtually nothing. 

One indicator of our service is the 
trouble index report. LT&T has a 
rather rigorous standard of no more 
than 6 trouble reports per month for 
each 100 stations in service. In addi- 
tion to considering the monthly fre- 
quency of cases of trouble, LT&T 
strives to maintain an average, overa 
six-month period, of no more than 6 
reports of trouble for each 100 
stations in service. 

The Nebraska Public Service Com- 
mission has set a service objective for 
the trouble index at 8 (i.e., 8 trouble 
reports per month or per six-month 
period per hundred telephones in ser- 
vice). 


HE COMPANY'S goal is challeng- 

ing at times, but it is certainly not 
impossible to attain. In July, 1966, for 
example, we had 68 exchanges with a 
monthly index of 6 or better, and we 
had 67 exchanges that maintained a 
six-month average of 6 or better. By 
March, 1978, we had 106 exchanges 
with an index of 6 or better, and 127 


One measure of service 


Vow Reet POE TS 


Adeline Axt 


exchanges with a six-month average 
of six or better. 

The Plattsmouth area, which in- 
cludes seven exchanges, has an out- 
standing trouble index record. As of 
this past April, it had maintained a 
trouble index of 6 or better for more 
than a year. Area Manager Dick 
Fischer gave the credit to Platts- 
mouth employees. 

“Our people are proud of the fact 
that we have been meeting our objec- 
tives,” he said. “We know that we 
need to put out the extra effort. 

“The main thing is that we've got to 
get out to let the subscribers know 
we're there,” he added. 


by Kenneth Clinefelter 
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Dick explained his point through an 
example of acut cable at Cedar Creek. 

“T drove to the area and parked my 
car to give emergency [mobile] ser- 
vice, and I told the mayor that we had 
emergency service for the communi- 
ry 


E ALSO described another case 
where a car knocked down a pole 
carrying 40 wires (20 circuits). 

“We had the wires connected by 
noon, and not one call came in,” he 
said. “We have asked the sheriff, 
regardless of what happens or when, 
to let us know.” 

Dick believes that regular variance 


meetings are helpful in keeping trou- 
ble down because they provide an 
opportunity to analyze problems and 
to see what can be done to solve them. 
Trouble calls, after all, are “people 
calls” and represent people with 
problems. 

Working with the trouble index, or 
any other measurement, for that 
matter, is a matter of problem solv- 
ing, and LT &Ters are in the business 
of helping to solve customers’ 
problems. Dick mentioned a _ sub- 
scriber who complained of frequent- 
ly getting wrong numbers. 

“We immediately asked ourselves, 
do we have an education problem?” 
Dick said. It turned out that the lady 
had poor vision. The Plattsmouth 
staff showed her how to dial by 
counting the holes in the dial. The im- 
portant thing is to solve the problem 
and to help customers get the most 
efficient use of their telecommunica- 
tions services as possible. 

Plattsmouth, like other areas, de- 
pend on all LT &Ters to get the job 
done. 

“If we feel that we can’t repair 
something,” Dick explained, “we call 
in Floyd [Floyd Crewdson, Plant 
Transmission Supervisor] to verify 
that our testing procedures are cor- 
rect.” 


THERS on the staff talked about 


maintaining the low index. Dean 


Jeanneret, switchman, stressed that 
“we watch for repeated trouble on the 


printouts lof the reported trouble] so 
that we can try to fix our trouble as 
we £0.” 

Switchman Don Eisenbarth com- 
mented, “If the trouble clears out, you 
don’t stop there, but you keep work- 
ing until you find out what went 
wrong and you fix the basic cause.” 


Martha Bumgart 


The Trouble Index 
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Bill Bniaun 


Dean Hobson, plant systems 
analyst in Lincoln, affirms that the 
key to keeping a low trouble index is 
to find the trouble before the 
customer's service is affected. He also 
emphasized the importance of study- 
ing trouble reports to detect a pattern 
or indication of a specific cause or 
center of trouble and of properly 
reporting and working the trouble. 

If there has been an electrical 
storm, exchange personnel might im- 
mediately begin testing lines in the 
area to discover lightning-caused 
problems before they are reported. 


Hobson also pointed out that public 
relations are important as well. “If 
you are going to work on a farm line 
for any length of time,” he explained, 
“you might talk to the subscribers and 
tell them that you are doing the work 
and that there will be a temporary 
inconvenience. 


HEN an exchange has a trouble 

index that does not meet our 
standards, the manager reports why 
it happened and what action he is 
taking to improve our service. These 
steps might involve such actions as 
trimming trees, rebuilding plant, get- 
ting a COE crew to go over exchange 
switching equipment, or having 
Engineering check the equipment. 

Severe storms and cut cable can 
make a trouble index jump. Onacable 
cut, for example, each customer who 
calls in is counted as a single case of 
trouble, even though there is a com- 
mon cause for the outage. The in- 
stallation of new equipment and the 
conversion of an exchange to that 
new equipment can also cause the 
trouble index to zoom. It may take 
several months for the level of 
reported trouble to drop to normal. 

Plattsmouth Wire Chief Bill 
Birdsley is deeply concerned about 
the quality of service in the 
Plattsmouth area, and he too uses the 
trouble index as a measure of how 
well Plattsmouth people are doing 
their jobs. 

Dean Hobson said of Birdsley, “Bill 
is very conscious of the index. He can 
tell you at the end of two weeks what 
his index is and whether it is high or 
low.” 

Bill and Manager Fischer try to set 
the good example, but credit for 
maintaining the outstanding index 


When working cases of 
trouble, public relations 
are important, too. 


and for providing such high-quality 
service is due to the entire force: 
Helen Osterholm, Adeline Axt, Terry 
Aylor, Sandy Foster, Martha Bum- 
gart, Dean Jeanneret, Mike Kief, Don 
Eisenbarth, Robert Flowers, Tom 
Brady, Don Knipfel, Steve Zimmer, 
John Williams, John Ostrander, Larry 
Chubb, Ray Sterns, and Bill Pan- 
konin. 

The menand women whoserve the 
Plattsmouth area are the epitome of 
LT&Ters throughout our operating 
territory who work hard to provide 
the best possible service to all of our 
customers. &} 
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The Frank H. Woods Pioneer Telephone Collection 


by Ken Clinefelter 


The Pioneers collect tele- 
phones, switchboards, tools, 
equipment, directories, and 
other items associated with the 
industry. 


A collection of antique telephones 
that is one of the best in existence is 
being improved and prepared for a 
permanent display by The Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer Associa- 
tion. One Pioneer goal is to preserve 
and display telephones and associated 
items to show the development of 
telephony from its earliest days to 
about 1930. 

Alan D. Farmer, chairman of the 
Pioneers Historical Committee, de- 
scribed the collection as “one of the 
better ones, compared to those over 
the country. We have some very rare 
pieces,” he said. He estimated the 


collection has “in excess of 100” 
items. 

“We have quite a nice candlestick [a 
type of telephone] collection,” he 
commented. 

During the past year the Pioneers 
committee, under Farmer’s leader- 
ship, has been adding to the collec- 
tion. Farmer said, “We have beenona 
campaign of acquisition. We have 
traded two instruments and sold sev- 
eral which were duplicates or of for- 
eign manufacture and inappropriate 
for our display. In exchange, we have 
acquired other pieces.” 

Some were obtained through direct 
trades and some were bought with 
money from the sale of duplicates, he 
said. The Pioneers organization has 
also budgeted money for acquiring 
additions. 

One complete instrument, a Kel- 
logg wooden wall phone, was given to 
the Pioneers by Dorothy Bigger- 
staff, a retired employee. Other tele- 


phone employees and retired 
employees have given pieces or parts 
of telephones or other telephone 
oriented items for the collection. 
Farmer explained that these gifts are 
important because the parts can be 
used to complete instruments with 
missing pieces or to replace non- 
authentic parts. They can also be used 
in trading with telephone collectors 
to obtain parts needed for the Pioneer 
display. 


=. 


Al Farmer stands with 61” 


: heme — 


tall telephone. 


These collections are impor- 


tant for showing the history 
and development of the 
telephone. 


The collection of old phones and 
equipment is now housed in a room 
on the eighth floor of the 15th & M 
building. Farmer walked around 
among the old instruments as he 
talked about the collection. He dis- 
closed that plans are to provide a per- 
manent, glassed-in, display of the 
collection at the back of the eighth 
floor auditorium. He hopes to include 
a “period” office which would have 
typical office furniture and an office 
telephone used in the early days of 
our Company. The chair used by 
LT&T’s founder, Frank H. Woods, 
Sr., is in the Pioneer collection and 
will be used in the display. 

What kind of things are in the 
Pioneer collection? 

Al pointed out three of the oldest 
items, which are non-electrical or 
“tight wire’ telephones which 
worked very much like the tincan and 
string toys used by children. He said 
tight wire models had a range of up to 
a couple of blocks and that they date 
from the 1880s. 

Several pieces are replicas of very 
early instruments. These were made 
by AT&T and are important in show- 
ing the development of the telephone. 
One replica is of the “gallows” type 
instrument used by Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell and his assistant, Thomas 
Watson, in work on the harmonic 
telegraph. The gallows instrument 
was the first to transmit speech-type 
sounds. 

Several early wooden wall sets are 
in the collection and so are three 
models of dial sets which have the 
Strowger 11-hole dial, used in Lincoln 
from 1904 to 1925. 

One phone is 61” tall and was built 
that size to provide space for the large 
liquid batteries it used. Another 


Restoration of the collection is 
often a difficult and challeng- 
ing undertaking. 
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phone is known as the “Silver Dollar’ 
model. It is a wooden coin-operated 
instrument designed to take silver 
dollars and half dollars as well as 
smaller coins. 

Although the Pioneers have fo- 
cused on identifying, restoring the 
appearance, and grouping the tele- 
phones, they have not ignored the 
switchboards, tools, equipment, di- 
rectories and other items associated 
with the business. All are represented 
in the collection. The shovel which 
was used in groundbreaking for the 
15th & M building, a pair of old climb- 
ing hooks and samples of early cable 
splices are also in the collection. 

The telephones themselves are 
probably the most interesting to the 
average person. 

Explaining how he prepares 
phones, Al pointed to one piece and 
commented, “I’ve spent a year getting 
this one ready.” His aim in restoring 
the appearance of the antiques is not 
to make them look like new, but to 
make them look as they did when in 
service. In a few cases he has had to 
refinish the wood or to have metal 
parts replated, but often phones have 
needed only some cleaning. “By 
spending one to three hours, you can 
usually bring a phone up to where it 
can be displayed,” he said. 

Not all restoring is so easy. Al told 
of one large wooden wall phone that 
was equipped with the wrong trans- 
mitter. He located the proper one, but 
when he tried to install it, the piece 
would not fit because the shelf was in 
the way. Then Al discovered that the 
back board of the instrument had 
been shortened a few inches and the 
shelf and battery cabinet moved up. 
He carefully spliced on a piece of 
wood to lengthen the phone to its 


original dimensions and the parts fit 
into place. 

First work on the collection is what 
Al describes as “authenticating” the 
pieces. He tried to identify all of the 
parts on each instrument and to es- 
tablish if they were all there and if 
they were original. In some cases, he 
found original parts had been re- 
moved or replaced with something 
else. 

The historical committee chairman 
has been busy replacing “wrong” or 
missing parts with authentic ones. 
Since some of the phones are more 
than 75 years old, this might seem 
nearly impossible. It isn’t. 

Two things have helped Farmer. 
One is the fact that he’s been active in 
collecting and _ restoring phones 
himself for about 17 years and has 
learned much. The other is the fact 
there are now over 500 known active 
collectors of antique phones and they 
have caused “a lot of phones to come 
out of the cracks,” in Al’s words. As 
collectors have become more active, 
people are learning that old tele- 
phones and telephone parts have 
value. People finding the antique 
equipment in attics, barns, and 
elsewhere offer it for sale. Having all 
those other collectors as possible 
sources of parts helps too. 

“We are inviting contributions of 
parts useful in restoration or in trad- 
ing or selling. We would particularly 
like to get some old wet cell glass bat- 
teries,” Farmer mentioned. He is also 
looking for help in cleaning up some 
of the antiques. “We need somebody 
who will remove screws and take off 
some parts and apply steel wool tothe 
finish,” he said. 

One of the reasons the Pioneers 
have such a fine collection is that it 
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Historic telephones 


was started many years ago. Some of 
the pieces were acquired in the late 
1920s and during the 1930s. Since 
then, pieces have been added by alert 
telephone employees and retirees. 
During the 1960s the Pioneer organ- 
ization assumed responsibility for the 
antiques and it has enhanced and add- 
ed to the collection. Now the Pio- 
neers are looking forward to the time 
when the most significant and inter- 
esting of the items will be on perma- 


nent display. @ 
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Anniversaries 


Emma DeJonge Viola Hutchinson 
Humboldt Beatrice 
35 years 35 years 


Robert Adkisson Joe Bruce 


Lincoln Lincoln 
20 years 20 years 


15 
Years 


Rolland Uffelman Anne Wheeler 
Geneva Lincoln 
20 years 20 years 
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Tom Michaelson tins Walker 


Lincoln 
10 years 


Harold Shandera 
Lincoln Lincoln 
10 years 10 years 
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Helen Norwood 


Lincoln 
35 years 


Phyllis Cummins 


Lincoln 
20 years 


Margaret Everett 
Lincoln 
15 years 


Years 


Violet Peterson 
Nebr. City 
35 years 
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Jake Frickel 
Lincoln 
20 years 


Glenn Higgins 
Lincoln 
15 years 


Dean Clark 
Hastings 
5 years 


Rae Ellen Grannis 


Hastings 
20 years 


Lawrence McCarthy 


Lincoln 
15 years 


Greg Mitchell 
Hastings 
5 years 
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Donna Brunswig 
Hastings 
30 years 


Dennis e Heldbunk 
Lincoln 
20 years 


Harold Schlender 
Pawnee City 
15 years 
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Kathryn Baehr 
Beatrice 


5 years 


Art Sharp 
Lincoln 
30 years 


Dale Heiliger 


Lincoln 


20 years 


Lydia Spomer 


Lincoln 
15 years 


Robert Sneller 
Lincoln 
5 years 


James Tice 
Lincoln 
30 years 
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Harold Saathoff Helen Short 
Hebron Lincoln 
20 years 20 years 


10 
Years 


Charles Daniels 
Lincoln 
10 years 


NOT PICTURED 
Marg Torpy 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Patricia Abels 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Christie Bassinger 
Nebr. City, 5 yrs. 


Ray Bleich 
Nebr. City, 5 yrs. 


Starlet Borecky 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Joan Comiskey 
Nebr. City, 5 yrs. 


Peggy Dillon 
Hastings, 5 yrs. 


Susan Tellier 
Lincoln 
5 years 


Roger Kohles 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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NOT PICTURED 
Ivan Doran 
Lincoln, 30 yrs. 
Helen Rothfuss 
Hastings, 25 yrs. 


L. C. Bacon 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Lawrence Cuzzupe 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


James Brendle 


Lincoln 
25 years 


Stan Schweitzer 


Lincoln 
20 years 


Doris Johnson 
Ashland 
10 years 


Thomas Kohn 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Donald Knipfel 
Plattsmouth, 5 yrs. 


Terry Leber 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Patty Lemon 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Richard McClung 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Beverly McNulty 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Julie Miller 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Vickie Pitts 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Rita Gardner 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Victoria Haberman 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Joann Hraban 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Vaugn Pester 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Harvey Robinson 


York 
25 years 


Fred Starr 
Lincoln 
20 years 


Bruno Krygier 
Lincoln 
10 years 


Timothy Ruble 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Cynthia Schmalz! 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Paui Smith 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Jack Spahn 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


William Thummel 
Nebr. City, 5 yrs. 
John Tindal! 
Hastings, 5 yrs. 


Shirley Warholoski 
David City, 5 yrs. 


Brent Williams 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


PEOPLE 


®@ DWIGHT W. SPLITT has been ap- 
pointed General Service Foreman, re- 
placing R. L. Hibbert, who has been 
promoted to Wire Chief. 

Mr. Splitt started his LT& I career 
in the fall of 1964 as a groundman. 
Later he worked as a splicers helper, 
.. combinationman, CATV man, toll ter- 
“1 minalman, engineer and Service 
$8) Foreman. For the past three years he 
has been Shop Supervisor. 


e ROGER N. BATES has been appointed Area 
Manager at Auburn, replacing George Eggleston, who 
has retired. Mr. Bates has been exchange Manager at 
Syracuse since June 1971. 
Mr. Bates began his LT&I career 
in 1958 as a groundman at Humboldt f 
and has worked in various other ex- 
/ 


changes. He has also worked as a 
lineman and as a combinationman. —- 

At Syracuse, he has been Planning \ 
Commission Chairman, a _ board _ 
member of the Lutheran Memorial Mm, 
Church, a member of the Rescue Squad 
and of the Chamber of Commerce as well as other 
organizations. . 
A son, Rodney, works in Construction at Beatrice. 


® GEORGE Eggleston retired July 5, closing an LT&T 
career of over 35 years, the last 22 of which he was Area 
Manager at Auburn | 
j George worked at Pawnee City. 
Early in his career, he had a stint at 
Auburn before moving to Pawnee 
L City, 

The Egglestons plan to retain their 
~) home in Auburn. This fall they may 
travel south to visit children in Mis- 


souri. In the meantime George says, 


he'll do some long delayed work around 
% B the house, play golf and fish. 

He confesses to a suppressed interest in nature and 
said he may spend some of his new time studying birds. 
“I'd really like to know more about birds, what a grackle 


‘¢ and what a Starling is,” he mentioned. 


—]2— 


@ JULY 1 brought a life of leisure to Hal Feather, com- 
pleting a telephone career of 20 years for him. Hal came 
to the Company from the old Elgin plant in Lincoln and 
found a new career and many friends. 

He intends to spend his new free 
time playing golf, traveling to see his 
children, and bowling. One of his first 
retirement projects may very well bea 
trip to the west coast to “see the kids.” 

Hal has been active in both bowl- 
ing and golf and now is a league 
representative, a task which he will be 
able to give thorough attention now. 

There was a note of regret in his voice as he com- 
mented “there are a lot of things a guy misses—mostly 
working with people.” But nobody expects Hal to do 
anything but keep right on working with people in his 
recreational activities. 


@ ELVIN “Red” Hoaglin retired July 1, completing an 
LT&T career of 31 years. When Red started with LT&T 
he never expected it to stretch out to three decades of 
employment. The way he tells it, he 
borrowed $100 from Co-op, then took 
another loan, intending to stay just 
long enough to pay those debts. By the 
time he had accomplished that, he hada 
career. 

Red worked for Harry Moss, 
Swede Foster, and John Hobson. He 
came toLT&T with experience since he 
worked in the telegraph department of 24 
the railroad. Ev, waa! 

He hopes to visit children in Colorado and also 
expects to keep up a garden, a hobby which has been 
successful for him. “I really raised tomatoes one year,” he 
commented with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Hoaglin plans to keep his home in Lincoln and he 
intends to keep in touch with his friends here. 


~ 


® ROLLIE Winders closed 43 years of service with 

LT&T July 1 as he retired. It was 1935 and the great 

concerns were depression and drouth when Rollie 
eee =—Sstsés ttre work aa the Supply office. The 

21st and L building had no air con- 
ditioning and the temperature got 
pretty hot in the Supply office on the 
west side, Winders remembers. 

Rollie worked as a janitor and in 
building repair, also in the cable depart- 
ment. He helped on storms, hauling 
poles, loading them and so forth. 

Now that he is retired, Rollie 

hopes to devote his new spare time to some recreation 
and travel. He wants to visit relatives in Wyoming, 
California and Washington, D.C. and friends in Florida. 

Rollie is a second generation LT&Ter. His father, 


Rex, worked for the Company. A daughter, Joan, works 
in Personnel. 


@ MARIAN Lanning wrapped up a telephone career of 


nearly 22 years the first of August as she retired. When 


she was hired in 1956, she worked in Engineering, but 


——_—+ 


ia _ when the cost control function was 

4 _ broken away in 1959, she became a part 

| of the new Cost Control group. 

| “Time has gone quickly,” she said. 

_“T've enjoyed my associations here.” 

_ She added that LT&T is a good com- 
pany to work for. “I tried to give my 
best and the company has been good to 
me. One gets out of any job what one 


I. HE puts into it,” she commented. 


Marian says she has no special plans for retirement, 
but just wants to “live it up” and do things she hasn’t had 
time to do before. One possibility is a trip to California. 
She intends to do “what I want to do, when I want to do 
it,” and not to get tied down to projects. 


@ OPAL Allison retired August 1, completing more 
than 39 years of employment with LT&T. She started as 
a chief operator at Yutan, worked in Ceresco, Beaver 

Crossing and Wahoo, then came to 

Accounting in Lincoln. 

She says of her small town chief 
operator days, “I worked 24 hours a day 
and the rest of the time I slept.” The 
chuckle in her voice lets you know she’s 
joking. 

One of her memories of those ear- 
ly days of her employment is a sleigh 

#2 ride party at Yutan. She was able to get 
away from the switchboard at various times because she 
had relief operators who could substitute. One of these 
was her brother, George. 

Opal’s hobby is stamp collecting and she says she’s 
been putting a lot of that activity aside in anticipation of 
the spare time she will have in retirement. 


if 
: 
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DEATHS 


John Backstrom, retired from Accounting, died June 

12. He had been retired since December 1973. Mr. 
Backstrom had 48 years of service with LT&T. He 
ge mm) started his telephone career in July 
1925 as ashopman and later became a 
clerk and then a messenger. He also 

pee, worked as a helper in Supply, receiving 
~~ clerk and warehouseman. Later he 
became district clerk at Beatrice, supply 


t. am 
bl we\ 
(oe clerk and accounting clerk in Lincoln. 
In 1951 he became accounting assistant 


and in 1953 was advanced to voucher 

supervisor, a job he held for 20 years. 

John was known for his gregarious and cheerful 
nature, and he had many friends in the Company. 

Funeral services were June 15 at Hodgman-Splain- 

Roberts Mortuary. Interment was at Lincoln Memorial 


Park. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 
First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 

First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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Ken’s Komments 


At least one telephone employee I know says 
“Anything mechanical can fail.” Some engineers might 
add, “anything electric can fail,” and more than a few 
supervisors might chime in that “anyone human can fail.” 
Most of them feel that sooner or later just about 
anything will fail. 

There isn’t much electric involved in publishing LTT 
magazine, but there isa lot of the mechanical and human. 
That these two can fail was evident in the last issue. 
Somehow in the mechanical and human processes of 
producing the issue, a whole paragraph was left out of 
the story about Rollie Winders’ retirement. The result 
was that the story gave the impression that Rollie in his 
43 years of service to the Company didn’t progress 
beyond a starting job. This is certainly not true. For years 
Rollie served as chief clerk in Construction and was one 
of the key people in seeing that Construction “got it all 
together.” He kept track of the progress of various proj- 
ects and whereabouts of Construction personnel. If you 
wanted information about people or things in Construc- 


Attcaae 


should have appeared in the last issue. 
There were also several corrections that were sup- 
posed to have been made in other places in the last issue, 


ON OUR COVER 


Once again, Lincoln, Nebraska was proud and 
honored to host the 1978 A.A.U. Junior Olym- 
pics, which were held over the weekend of 
August 11th. More than 1600 participants, along 
with family and friends, congregated in Lincoln 
for the event. In addition, millions more enjoyed 
some of the event, thanks to national television 
coverage. The Lincoln Telephone Company is 
proud to have supplied NBC and the participants 
with a communications system that allowed for 
coordination of events and permitted audio- 
video broadcasting. 

Our cover shows one of the men’s hurdle 
events. The sequence was photographed at the 
rate of one frame each one-half second. What 
you see on our cover is what transpired in four 
and one-half seconds. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


but weren’t. We apologize for these, too. 

Printers and editors are a superstitious bunch in that 
they are inclined to believe in gremlins and other mis- 
chievous and invisible creatures which run around 
behind our backs switching lines of type, changing words 
and spellings, and making whole paragraphs and even 
headlines disappear. During the many years I’ve been 
associated with the printing process I have often heard of 
“type lice” and I have always personally attributed to 
those little rascals the transposing of letters in words, 
the changing of numbers so that the continuation of a 
story can’t be found on the page you are directed to, and 
the messing up of tables of contents. 

Usually editors and proofreaders can keep ahead of 
these troublesome creatures and repair the damage they 
have done, but every now and then some monumental 
mixup or omission slips past. 

Editors, writers, and printers always hope their 
readers will understand that printing and editing period- 
icals are complex procedures and that in the pressure 
imposed by deadlines mistakes and omissions some- 
times happen. Sometimes readers find these disturbing, 
but so do those involved in producing the printed word. 

We really do try very hard to weed out all of the 
mistakes. 


—<— 


Management Job Descriptions 


a move to uniformity and consistency 


E ARLY this year a number of LT&T 

management employees did some 
extra  pencil-chewing and_ head- 
scratching as they gave some special 
thought to their jobs. It was part of a 
management job description program 
and the cedar wood and graphite 
munching employees had been asked 
to fill out a questionnaire about their 
jobs. 

Leeta Mackey, special projects 
coordinator in the Personnel depart- 
ment, developed and coordinated the 
program. She explained, “The pur- 
pose is to have clearly defined duties 
and responsibilities for each manage- 
ment position. The job description 
should give a clear understanding 
between the supervisor and subor- 
dinate of each position’s scope.” 

Job descriptions can also be used to 
introduce employees to new jobs. 
Because the descriptions give a broad 
outline of the major responsibilities 
of each position, they can help assure 
that there is no wasteful duplication 


of effort and that no important func- 
tion is left undone because it was not 
an assigned responsibility. 

Job descriptions are not new to our 
company, but we haven’t had them in 
all areas. By developing the descrip- 
tions in a company-wide program, we 
now have descriptions that are con- 
sistent in format and content 
throughout the company. 

Mrs. Mackey was overall coor- 
dinator of the program. Department 
heads selected department coor- 
dinators who met with Leeta “three 
or four times as a group and many 
times individually.” They actually 
practiced writing job descriptions ina 
special training program which 
prepared them to explain the process 
to supervisors of management 
employees in their departments. 

Next step in the program was for 
management employees to fill out a 
questionnaire about their jobs from 
which supervisors developed the job 
description. Where there are many 


l. to r.: Don Williams, Ron Cotton, Bob White, Leeta Mackey, Loal Genrich, Jim Willeke, and Don 


Piersol meet on management job descriptions. 


by Ken Clinefelter 


employees with the same job title, a 
representative few were asked to 
complete questionnaires. A summary 
of job duties was then written by the 
supervisor and reviewed by all of the 
employees having that job title. 
Those management employees hav- 
ing unique job titles each completed a 
quesitonnaire which was used as a 
basis for writing the job description. 


a (areas part of the value of the 

program was derived during the 
process,” commented Mrs. Mackey. 
“The fact that supervisors and 
employees sat down and discussed 
the job—that the employees had in- 
put with supervisors in developing 
job descriptions was helpful,” she 
said. 

“Everybody had a general idea of 
his or her job. This procedure for- 
malized it and made job descriptions 
uniform from one department to 
another,” the coordinator observed. 

“Each [management] employee and 
his or her supervisor should have a 
copy of the job description for 
reference and guidance,” said Mrs. 
Mackey. 

The program was given a high 
priority by the Company’s top 
management and development of the 
job descriptions took place at the first 
of the year. 

It is not something that is done and 
finished for all time, however. Ex- 
plained Mrs. Mackey, “Job descrip- 
tions are not ‘cast in cement.’ They 
can and should change as duties or 
responsibilities are added or changed. 
They will be reviewed and updated on 
a regular basis.” 

Now the basic framework has been 
established for an organized method 
of outlining responsibilities of each 
management position. &) 


Security. 

To some it is a tightly locked and 
bolted door. To others it is a sound 
investment, the presence of people, 
or a state of mind. To many U.S. 
businessmen it is a matter of growing 
concern. 

Marvin L. Pilfold, LT&T’s security 
supervisor, shares that concern and 
explains that, to him, security is the 
programs and hardware the Com- 
pany uses to protect its employees, 
equipment, revenues, and_ other 
assets. 

Pilfold has been security supervisor 
for two years. A former Weeping 
Water exchange manager, he has 
brought a fresh and unbiased outlook 
to the function. He has worked 
toward both achieving integration of 
our various security efforts and im- 
proving the individual programs. 

“Security is no better than the 
supervisor,” declared Pilfold. “The 
supervisor must secure his or her 
area and must TALK security to 
employees. Supervisors must keep 
things locked up and maintain a good 
inventory. 

“Good supervision is the biggest 
part of security,” he emphasized. 


“The purpose of our security pro- 
gram is to protect all of our assets, 
including people, physical property, 
and revenues,” Personnel Director 
Neal Westphal stated. “Because of its 
importance, all employees should be 
actively involved. This involvement is 
necessary to have a successful pro- 
gram. 

“A loss in any of these areas has an 
immediate impact on our Company. 
Damage to our buildings, harm to 
employees, people obtaining service 
without paying for it all are matters 
of concern to the Company and the 
employees,” Westphal added. 


Security is the programs and hard- 
ware that the Company uses to pro- 
tect its employees, equipment, reve- 
nues, and other assets. 


In years past many _ individuals 
didn’t give much emphasis to secur- 
ity, so why now? 

Things have changed. Call it social 
conditions, business climate or what 
you will, but in the past few years 
theft has become a serious problem to 
American businesses. 

Pilfold commented that when he 
started work for the Company, years 
ago, employees could leave tools and 
personal equipment hanging on a 
truck over the weekend and they’dall 
be there Monday morning. Employ- 
ees can no longer do this. 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Security Supervisor Marvin Pilfold 


The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce reports that the cost of theft to 
retailing, service, manufacturing, 
wholesaling and transportation in- 
dustries has risen 75 percent in the 
last five years. Loss is estimated at 
$21.7 billion a year! 


Wits increasing theft over the 
nation, LT&T can hardly expect to be 
untouched by the problem. The 
seriousness of the situation is In- 
dicated by insurance statistics which 
show that 30 percent of all business 
failures are due to theft. In one year 
alone, two million cases of theft were 
reported by companies to police and 


For Security 


insurance agencies. Probably as many 
more cases were unreported or even 
undetected. 

And talk about inflation! The aver- 
age retailer passes on to the consumer 
the cost of theft in price increases 
amounting up to 15 percent. 

Paul D. Astor, president of Man- 
agement Safeguards, Inc., in New 
York, says that businesses cannot af- 
ford to invite dishonesty by poor con- 
trols and weak security. He believes 
that the United States’ economic 
system and its competitive position 
internationally are at stake. 

LT&T is determined to have a 
sound security system and good con- 
trols. 


But LT&T’s program goes beyond 
preventing theft or loss of company 
property. It involves investigating 
and gathering information on fraud, 
nuisance calls to our customers, van- 
dalism and pilferage as well as es- 
tablishing preventative measures. It 
also includes plans and procedures for 
evacuating buildings in case of fire or 
other emergency. 

Our company uses sophisticated 
equipment to protect assets and 
employees. One isa fire detection and 
warning system now nearing comple- 
tion at the 15th & M building in Lin- 
coln. It includes sensing devices, com- 
munication speakers and alarms. 
Procedures for using this system are 
being worked out and Pilfold says 


some classes will be needed and floor 
captains and assistants will probably 
be appointed. 

Some type of alert system may be 
added to other buildings in the future. 

Employees play an important part 
in security, Marv said. Those who use 
company vehicles are instructed to 
keep them locked when not in use. 
“We expect employees to do this and 


so far they are doing a good job,” 
emphasized the security supervisor. 


A LONG established security pro- 
gram is the Identification Card 
system. Pilfold explained, “Every 
regular full time and part time 
employee is issued a Polaroid ID card. 
The ID program is a very expensive 
one and we hope employees will not 
lose their cards. It is very costly in 
both time and material to make 
these,” he pointed out. 

The ID card protects employees as 
well as property by assuring that un- 
authorized persons are not admitted 
to the building. “They are indispen- 
sable for identifying employees for 
customers when necessary,” said 


Pilfold. 


LT&T’s security program involves 
investigating and gathering informa- 
tion on fraud, nuisance calls to our 
customers, vandalism and pilferage 
as well as establishing preventative 
measures. 


LT&I1’s Security Program 


New cards are issued to employees 
every five years and in some other 
instances, such as when there is a 
name change. 

Security is as much a matter of 
common sense as it is one of formal 
programs. Following are some tips for 
all of us: 

—Don’t leave valuables exposed, 
your own or the company’s. This in- 
cludes attractive items like small elec- 
tronic calculators, which should be 
locked up, not left on a desk top over- 
night. Men shouldn’t hang up a coat 
with a wallet in the pocket and 
women shouldn’t leave a purse un- 


attended. 

—Make sure doors that should be 
locked are, in fact, closed and locked. 

—Never leave a company vehicle 
unlocked. 

—Don’t let anyone who _ looks 
suspicious roam unchallenged in 
company buildings or on company 
premises. 

—Ask for an ID card from people 
whose presence you question, es- 
pecially in garages andcentral offices. 

—Never hold locked doors open for 
strangers, even if they look like they 
belong. 

—When using a company vehicle, 
lock doors, roll up windows and try 
not to leave attractive or valuable 
items inside, especially your personal 
property. 

With many millions of dollars 
worth of equipment and supplies and 
the safety of late working employees 
at stake, security is important to our 
company. 

“The majority of LT&T employees 
are security conscious,” said Pilfold. 
“If all employees were, it would really 
be great.” 


Security is only as good as the super- 
visor. Employees play an important 
part in security and are doing an out- 


standing job. ® 


LT&I’s Budget Control Program 


by Ken Clinefelter 


To MOST of us the word “budget” is not a pleasant 
one. It carries connotations of restriction, struggle, 
sweat and tears. Cartoonists portray it as choking or 
tormenting its victims without mercy. 

Yet the word originated from the French 
“bougette,” meaning a small leather bag. The French 
origin makes it sound like something that holds and 
protects valuables, like jewels, perhaps. 

That’s just what a budget is supposed to do—hold 
spending under control and protect against waste or 
excess cost. 

Keith Morris, budget program supervisor, swiveled 
in his chair as he reached for various forms and docu- 
ments to explain LT&T’s budget control program. 

“It requires a supervisor to look ahead. We have to 
be forced to do this looking or most of us won't,” he said. 
“Also it allows us to have an idea of our cash needs in 
advance of the needs,” he explained. 
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Budget Program Supervisor Keith Morris 


The program helps us get better use from our 
money. Because, like most large companies, LT&T 
borrows money to supplement its operating revenues, 
the planning and controlling of expenditures permits the 
Company to better control and plan borrowing, which 
holds the cost of borrowing to a minimum. 

For LT&T the budget control program had its be- 
ginnings in July 1974 when McCormick and Company, 
consultants, submitted a proposal. Our first experience 
as acompany with the budget program was in 1975. The 
budget plan has changed significantly in each of the 
following two years. 

“] see major revisions in the next three years to help 
the Company provide information on the cost of ser- 
vice,” said Morris. “This system [the one we are using] is 
the foundation for providing that type of information.” 

How does the budget control program work? 

“When we look at expenses, we can just about divide 
them into four groups,” said Keith. They are, with their 
share of our company’s budget: 

Payroll 34% 

Voucher 40% 

Capital 24% 

Inventory 2% 


Tue PAYROLL portion of the budget covers, obvi- 
ously, the pay for employees. The voucher part of the 
budget takes in anything we buy to use in the operation 
of our business—the supplies. Capital includes buildings, 
equipment and things like poles, telephone sets, cable, 
and so forth. Inventory covers items we buy to keep in 
stock for use as needed. Examples are IBM cards and 
office supplies. 

“We budget in each area for the upcoming year,” said 
Morris. The process starts in September and ends in 
December. At the same time, Accounting prepares a 
revenue estimate for the coming year. The Planning 
department compares the two figures and predicts how 
much money the Company will have to borrow and 
when the money will be needed.” 

This procedure “gives us a close idea a year in ad- 


“Bougette’” makes ‘budget’ sound like something that holds 


and protects valuables. 


vance of how much borrowing will be needed,” he ex- 
plained. 

To make the budget control program work, you 
have to know the who and what as well as the when of 
expenditures. In LT&T’s budget program a responsibili- 
ty code number identifies which employee or group of 
employees is responsible for the expense and a transac- 
tion code identifies the type of expense. The year is 
divided into 13 budget periods, which identify the time of 
the expense. 

This fall supervisors throughout the Company 
began working on the 1979 budget. They outlined the 
type of expenses they expect to have in the coming year 
and predicted which budget periods the expenses will 
occur. These budget plans are gathered together and a 
total company budget worked up. 

Obviously it is hard to anticipate all expenses and 
figure out when they will occur. Morris commented, 
“People get so scared that they didn’t spend what they 
were supposed to. We’re not overly concerned so long as it 
is justifiable and explainable. It’s a tool for us,” he said. 


To GET A TOTAL picture of the Company’s needs, all 
four types of expense must be forecast and the an- 
ticipated income of the Company must also be estimated. 
Revenue generated by our business is notenough both to 
pay all of our expenses and also to expand and improve or 
update our equipment and services. That’s why we, like 
most companies, borrow money for expansion and im- 
provement. 

In budgeting, supervisors use manpower planning 
worksheets to anticipate the payroll expense in each of 
the 13 budget periods. They use other worksheets to 
estimate voucher expenses. Similar planning is done for 
inventory expenses. For capital budgeting, the Engineer- 
ing department is most involved since they estimate the 
cost and timing of expansions and improvements of the 
equipment and buildings. 

“Most difficult area is the capital area,” said Morris. 
“It is a problem in forecasting because it is subject to the 
most deviation.” 

It is also impossible to budget exactly for expenses 
caused by major storms or disasters because nobody can 
tell when they will happen. However, the company can 
and does make provision for meeting this type of unusual 
expense. 

It’s not enough to know what our spending re- 
quirements will be. We also must forecast our income. 


The Accounting department gives a revenue estimate 
forecasting the anticipated income of the Company by 
budget periods. Planning takes these figures and shows 
how much money the Company will have to borrow and 
approximately when. The Treasurer’s department and 
Company executives make the final decision on the 
method and timing of borrowing. 


Because THE cost of loans varies with economic 
conditions, it is important that the Company know what 
its money needs will be. Like a thrifty person buying 
clothes on sale to replace those which will be wearing 
out, the Company can sometimes save a bundle of money 
by borrowing when interest rates are most favorable, in 
anticipation of the need for cash. Also, like a thrifty 
person, sometimes the Company can “make do” for a 
short time until the cost (interest) of money goes down. 

Al Farmer in Operator Services is one of the super- 
visors who has been involved in budgeting from the 
Start. 

“The largest part of operator services budgeting 1s 
manpower,” he explained. “There are approximately 475 
people in operator services in seven or eight different 
groups.” 

Al believes that having a part in budgeting makes 
supervisors better managers. “It forces them to recog- 
nize the financial considerations of their actions. The 
direct involvement of the immediate supervisors keeps 
them informed, gives them a knowledge of what is going 
on and also gives them a better handle on whether they 
are above or below the budget.” 

The fact that it gives responsibility to them makes 
supervisors better managers. 

To budget for manpower, operator services uses 
past history and current trends of completed calls. This 
information is also needed to provide the manpower to 
meet the Public Service Commission “answer time” ob- 
jectives, said Farmer. 

Manpower planning is also important in determin- 
ing future space and equipment requirements for our 
Company, and perhaps most important to employees to 
have the required money on hand to meet each payroll 
and all of the other expenses of our Company. 

Careful budgeting and control of expenses is a key 
function of a successful business. LT&T’s budget control 
program is helping us achieve and maintain efficiency in 
our operations. & 


Our Combinationmen Represent 
the Company 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Wraruen A Combinationman picks 
up the day’s orders he or she is never 
sure exactly what kinds of problems 
or working conditions will be en- 
countered. But one thing is certain: to 
the people met during the day’s work, 
the combinationman is the telephone 
company. 

As the title implies, combination- 
men must have a variety of skills. 
They must be troubleshooters, good 
linemen, installers, and must know 
how to climb poles. They have to be 
aware of cable and know “cable 
count” (the color code used to identify 
cable pairs). They need to under- 
stand building structures and know 
where to put holes when they are 
installing phones. And they must be 
good at meeting the public—our 
customers. 

Combinationmen install tele- 
phones and they “shoot” and correct 
trouble. They also meet the public. 
Although the title says “combina- 
tionMAN,” it applies to both sexes, 
and we have female combinationmen, 
too. 

Lyle Reighard, customer services 
director, evaluates the combination- 
man’s job this way: “To the average 
customer, the combinationman is the 
telephone company. He or she is the 
person the customer sees and talks to. 
The combinationman provides the 
terminal equipment that the cus- 
tomer feels and sees.” 

Reighard paused a moment, a 
thoughtful look on his face and then 
explained, “The combinationman is 
providing a service. He is not just a 
technician.” He added, “Obviously 
the combinationmen need the sup- 
port of management to provide the 
procedures, tools and training that 
allows them to fulfill their job.” 

In Lincoln, combinationmen are 
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Gordon Johnson 


divided into two groups, those who 
specialize in installation and those 
who concentrate on shooting and 
repairing trouble. In rush periods 
they may cross those lines, but they 
ordinarily stay with their specialty. In 
rural areas, and smaller towns, com- 
binationmen do both kinds of work. 

Bill Templin, service foreman in 
Lincoln, stressed the importance of 
the public contact by combination- 
men: “The combinationman repre- 
sents the Company because he’s in di- 
rect contact with the customer. How 
he conducts himself reflects back on 
the Company. If he does neat work, 
the customer is happy and satisfied. If 
he takes time to do extra things, the 
customer appreciates this.” The ex- 
tras might be answering questions 
about telephone service or explain- 


ing how the equipment works. 

Ron Hibbert, installation and repair 
supervisor for Lincoln, also stressed 
that combinationmen are the tele- 
phone company to our subscribers. 
The combinationman is the tele- 
phone representative who enters the 
customer’s home. Unless the cus- 
tomer makes a trip to the business 
office, the combinationman may be 
the only telephone representative he 
sees. 

“We hope they hold their end up— 
and they do,” Hibbert commented of 
the combinationmen. 

How do combinationmen perceive 
their jobs? 

Tom Curry has 12 years’ ex- 
perience as a combinationman. He’s 
now working rural areas out of Lin- 
coln and has been doing so for a year. 
He said, “I see it as a way of com- 
munication. When a customer has a 
complaint you find out what is 
wrong. Once you get him back in 
service, he is happy. 

“It’s very important to doa good job 
in the rural area,” said Tom. “It’s a 
little different there. Houses are a 
mile apart and if a customer is out of 
service it isn’t like he can walk next 
door to a neighbor.” 


Toms personal guide to handling 
customer complaints is listening. “] 
listen to them, let them talk and ex- 
plain. The big problem is finding out 
what is wrong,” he said. “Once you 
fix them up, you get respect. When | 
have something I can’t figure out, | 
call a foreman. He’s there to help.” 

Curry believes maintaining service 
is more difficult in the rural areas. 
“An iron lead could be five miles long. 
It could be wrapped in a tree or 
broken by lightning.” And he adds 
that one break may involve several 
subscribers. 


Combinationmen install telephones and shoot and 


Harold Shandera has six years’ ser- 
vice aS a combinationman, and he 
does installation work in the north- 
east part of Lincoln, working out of 
the 66th Street garage. 

He sees the combinationman as the 
“go-between between the business 
office and the customer.” Com- 
binationmen talk to the people and 
sometimes they provide the only im- 
pression the customer gets of the 
company, he says. 

“It’s important that we be courte- 
ous and do a good job,” he empha- 
sized. “Sometimes we have to get an 
order straightened out—it’s impor- 
tant that the customer be pleased 
when the job is done,” he stressed. 
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LaVerne Pohlenz 


“One of the most important things 
we have to sell is good service. That’s 
something other [communications] 
companies can’t compete with. I al- 
ways try to do a nice neat job.” 

What kind of problems does Shan- 
dera run into? “Sometimes it is a 
problem trying to get the phone 
where the people want it or to conceal 
the wiring. The important thing is to 
satisfy them.” 

Jerry Filbert has been a combina- 
tionman nine years. He is a “floater” 
and may be called anywhere in Lin- 
coln to shoot trouble. 

“We are here to please the custom- 
er, to fix the phones,” he says. “You 
have to dig in to the situation and see 
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what the problem is and where it is 
coming from. Most people, when you 
talk to them and explain how things 
work, are pretty decent. 

“You really have to keep the cus- 
tomer happy,” he repeated. 

R. J. “Jim” Uffelman, wire chief at 
Geneva, has four combinationmen 
working under his direction. He says 
of the combinationman, “He’s an in- 
staller and a trouble shooter and just 
as important he has to be a good 
public relations person himself to 
provide the customer with service as 
good as possible. His image has to be 
one that best compliments the com- 
pany,” Uffelman commented. “He has 
to be a diplomat and he must listen to 
gripes.” 


In SMALL towns and rural areas 
the combinationman must also be a 
buried cable man and must even un- 
derstand something about switching 
equipment so he can diagnose trou- 


ble. 


Combinationmen must be trouble- 
shooters, good linemen, installers, 
and must know how to climb poles. 
They are also among our leading 
public relations persons. 


The combinationman can save the 
company money, pointed out 
Uffelman. “If he trouble shoots a 
drop, all it costs to repair it may bea 
couple of sleeves and some tape, in- 
stead of a whole new drop wire.” 

Gordon “Duke” Johnson is one of 
the Geneva combinationmen. He has 
been at that job four years. 

“Part of our job is public relations,” 
he said. “We hear complaints and we 
try to answer questions or refer the 
customer to management.” 

Duke has found the public treats 
him “real good.” That’s not surprising 
because his philosophy is that his 
most important goal is getting the job 


repair trouble 


Tom Curry 


done and doing it “the quickest, neat- 
est and very best way possible.” 

“T enjoy it,” he said of combination 
work. “You meet all kinds of people.” 
He likes installing lamp and key sets 
and he likes the variety of work that 
comes his way as well as the fact that 
it is an outside job. 

What does he do when he gets an 
unhappy customer? 

“T talk to them and try to work it 
out with them,” he said. “When I 
drive on someone else’s yard and they 
have a telephone problem, the best 
thing is to let them talk. By the time I 
leave, they are on the road to being 
satisfied,” he said. 

LaVerne Pohlenz, Beatrice, has 

He also centered his comments 
right in on the public relations aspect 
of the work. “The combinationman 


job is very important. As far as the 
public is concerned, you’re the phone 
company. Other than the business 
office employees, we’re the only ones 
the customer sees. The opinion they 
get of us is the opinion they get of the 
phone company.” 

Verne’s philosophy was given to 
him by Lloyd Miller. “He told me 
never to install anything in any way 
you wouldn’t in your own home.” 

How can he save the company 
money? Verne answered, “If I do a 
good job while I’m there [at a cus- 
tomer’s location] I'll save the com- 
pany money in that we won't have to 
go back and do anything over.” He 
also believes in preventative 
measures. “You may replace a wire 
not yet worn out, but it may save 
coming back later,” he explained. 

Pohlenz says he “really enjoys” 
lamp and key work. “It’s a little more 
interesting,” he said. 

Marvin Joosten, Beatrice wire 
chief, tells that other combination- 
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men often turn to Verne for help with 
unusual or difficult problems. Said 
Verne, “Anytime I can help them, I'll 
help them. They appreciate it and I’m 
glad to do it.” 

Joosten supervises 10 combina- 
tionmen. He feels that the job is 
among the most important in the 
company when it comes to customer 
relations. He also emphasized the im- 
portance of doing a job right in saving 
money. “Making sure a job is done 
right may save atrip back or eliminate 
future trouble,” he explained. 

“A combinationman must make 
decisions,” said Marv. “He may have 
to decide how and where to make an 
entrance in a building and what he 
can do to give the best job for the 
customer.” 

“He faces it all,” said Joosten, 
“storms, dark, all kinds of trouble.” 

And that seems to say it as well as 
anything. The combinationman is 
one of the telephone company’s key 


employees. 


Jim Uffelman 
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Anniversaries 
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Audrey McKeown 
Hastings 
35 years 
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Jack Ruble Betty Steele 
Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years 30 years 


20 
Years 


Lowell Tuxhorn 
Lincoln 
25 years 


15 
Years 


AUG.-SEPT. 
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Mary Tackett 
Nebr. City 
35 years 
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Bob White 
Lincoln 
30 years 


Richard Anthony 
Lincoln 
20 years 


Elliot Brinkman 
Lincoln 
15 years 
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Harold Williams 
Seward 
30 years 


L. C. Bacon 
Lincoln 
20 years 


Glenn Higgins 
Lincoln 
July Ann. 
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Velma Bock 
Geneva 
30 years 


George Bossung 
Lincoln 
30 years 


Ernest Divis 
David City 
20 years 


onna Katt 
Lincoln 
15 years 
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Betty Eaton 
Nebr. City 
25 years 


Ed Fitzgibbons 
Lincoln 
20 years 


_ 
Floyd Scott 
Lincoln 


15 years 
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John Buck 


Hastings 
30 years 


Doyle Fischer 
Lincoln 
25 years 


Marilyn Keiner 
Lincoln 
20 years 


Joe Zager 


Syracuse 
15 years 


Ivan Doran 
Lincoln 
June Ann. 


Houghton Furr 


Lincoln 
25 years 


Wm. Parry 


Lincoln 
20 years 


Lester Ellis Herman Hansen 
Lincoln David City 
30 years 30 years 


Mabel Lipskey Dean Manson 
Lincoln Crete 
April Ann. 25 years 
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James Bauer 
Hebron, 30 yrs. 


Wayne Berkland 
Lincoln, 30 yrs. 


Leslie Jones 


_y pf Lincoln, 25 yrs 

Merlin Scheele John Richards 
Beatrice Nebr. City, 25 yrs. 
20 years 


Roger Bates 
Auburn, 20 yrs. 


Mary Carmichael 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Larry Konz 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Adolph Walla 
Lincoin, 20 yrs. 


Marilyn Buttell 
Hastings, 15 yrs. 


Nancy Buck 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
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Ivan Hellerich 
Lincoln 
30 years 


Irene Oltman 
Superior 
25 years 


Ula Mae House 
Lincoin, 10 yrs. 


Jessie Javorsky 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Ron Leishman 
Crete, 10 yrs. 


Doug Nickell 


Beatrice, 10 yrs. 


Glenn Artz 
Hastings, 5 yrs. 


Luann Ball 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Chere Bredwell 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Mary Emauel 
Lincoin, 5 yrs. 


Miriam French 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Bob Garver 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Mack Nickell 


Lincoln 
30 years 


Arlene Swanson 
Lincoln 
May Ann. 


Noel Hatfield 
Nebr. City, 5 yrs. 


Larry Johnson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Barbara Kruger 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Jerry Likens 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Dean Madsen 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Dale Robertson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Diane Root 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Luanne Versaw 
Lincoin, 5 yrs. 
James Wach 

Hastings, 5 yrs. 


Nancy Willets 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Service 
Anniversaries 


(Continued) 


Anna Haverty Ken Kavanagh Michael Kief 
Nebr. City Lincoln Plattsmouth 
10 years 10 years 10 years 
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Roger Svoboda 
David City 
10 years 


Steve Vampolo 
Lincoln 
10 years 


Kathleen Tebbe 
Hastings 
10 years 
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Joan Comiskey Jim Culver 
Lincoln Nebr. City Lincoln 
July Ann. June Ann. May Ann. 


of 


Julie Miller Vickie Pitis Tim Ruble 
Lincoln Lincoin Lincoln 
July Ann. July Ann. July Ann. 
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10 
Years 


Donnabelle King 


Lincoln 
10 years 


Wm. Wahlgren 


Lincoln 
10 years 


Peggy Dillon 
Hastings 
July Ann. 
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Jack Spahn 
Lincoln 
July Ann. 


Dave Berkland 
Lincoln 
10 years 
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Floyd Madison 
Lincoln 
10 years 


5 
Years 


Don Knipfel 


Plattsmouth 
July Ann. 


aye 
Bill Thummel 


Nebr. City 
July Ann. 
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Bonnie Hatra 
Hastings 
10 years 


Vaughn Pester 
Lincoln 
July Ann. 


Christie Bassinger 
Nebr. City 
July Ann. 


Roger Kohles 
Lincoln 
July Ann. 


John Tindall 
Hastings 
July Ann. 


@ AN APPARENT heart attack claimed W. M. “Sherm” 
Sherman, customer services manager-area, on Septem- 
ber 6. He was 52 years old. 

He was in Superior to present a service anniversary 
pin to Irene Oltman and had completed the presentation 
when he was stricken. Sherm had gone into Area 
Manager Bud Wheatcraft’s office to use the telephone 
when he collapsed. 

Bob Zeigler, a switchman who is a member of the 
local fire department, immediately began resuscitation 
efforts. An ambulance was summoned and Sherm was 
taken to the hospital, where efforts to revive him were 
continued by a physician. 

Mr. Sherman had 31 years of net credited service 
with the Company, but his first telephone experience 
was in December 1945 in his home town of Tecumseh. 
He worked briefly as agroundman both then and later, in 
1946. 

In his early years with LT&T, Sherm worked in 
Tecumseh, Lincoln and Plattsmouth as a combination- 
man, switchman and installer-repairman COE. 

In 1955 he became a commercial representative in 
Lincoln and in 1957 acommercial supervisor in Hastings. 
He remained in Hastings until 1964 when he was ap- 
pointed advertising manager and returned to Lincoln. 
About three years later he was named field commercial 
supervisor and in 1976 he became area operations super- 


visor. 
Sherm’s friendly and gregarious nature earned him 


many friends throughout the company and _ the 
telephone industry. He was known for his quick wit and 
ability to see humor in almost any situation. 
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W. Merl 
Sherman 


Dies 


While at Hastings, Sherm was local president of the 
JayCees, was named outstanding local president in the 
state JayCee organization, was elected state vice presi- 
dent and also Junior Chamber International senator and 
was named the outstanding state vice president. He was 
given the Jaycees’ local Distinguished Service Award. He 
was active in the Lions, the Navy League, Elks lodge, 
Masonic order and the Methodist church. 

Because of his wit and ability to liven up any group, 
Sherm was often asked to emcee retirement parties and 
other gatherings. He always did a superb job. 

When the Company observed the installation of its 
200,000th phone, Sherm helped plan a program and 
served as its emcee. As usual, he did an outstanding job, 
weaving generous amounts of humor among the 
historical facts. 

His hobby was woodworking and building furniture 
and he was a fine craftsman, doing well in this as in every 
thing he did. 

Funeral services were September 9 in Lincoln. Inter- 
ment was at Lincoln Memorial Park Cemetery. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mary, and two daughters, 
Leanne and Lori, an operator in Traffic Unit IL. & 


DEATHS 


® ROY E. Mills, retired from the Lincoln wire chief's 
department, died September 18 after a fall froma ladder. 
Newspaper reports indicated he may have been repairing 
the roof of his house at the time of the : : 

mishap. , 

Roy retired October 1, 1967 aftera 
telephone career of over 38 years. He 
started work in 1929 in Lincoln as a 
groundman and later was transferred 
to York, Beatrice and Wymore and i 
then back to Lincoln where he was as- |e 
signed an advanced clerical position in ae . 

1953. He filled this job until his retire- G 
ment. 

At Wymore, Roy was exchange manager and at 
Beatrice he was district clerk. He also worked in a 
number of other classifications. 

An athlete of considerable skill, Roy took part in 
nearly every sport the company sponsored for 
employees. Whatever game he chose to try, he became 
one of the best. In recent years he was best known for his 
ability on the golf course and at the bowling lanes, but he 
had also been a ball player of note in his younger days. 

Roy had enjoyed an active retirement and gave the 
appearance of being younger than his 75 years. 

Funeral services were September 21 in Lincoln. 
Burial was at Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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@ VINAB. Neigenfind, retired from the Traffic Depart- 
ment in Daykin, died August 9 at the age of 92. She had 
been retired since 1941. 
Pi Re | She entered the telephone busi- 
33 ee ness in February 1919 as a contract 
< helper and later worked as a contract 
$5 operator and a relief operator. Her ser- 
Mm vice covered the years when in rural 
“= areas the operator was often a personal 
friend of many of the telephone cus- 
meme tomers. 
* —_ For some time Vina had been 
es residing in a Fairbury nursing home. 
Funeral services were August 12 at Fairbury. Inter- 
ment was at the Fairbury Cemetery. 


@ BELLE C. Howery, retired since 1971 from the service 
department in Lincoln, died September 13. She was 71 
years old. 


Belle began her LT&T career in 
1945 and spent her 26 years with the 
company as a service operator, taking 
customer reports of trouble and giving 
assurance that the problems would be 
corrected as soon as possible. 

As she approached retirement age, 
Belle’s health failed and she was off 
work because of sickness for nearly a 
year. The relief from the demands of a 
eemed to be beneficial and she had an 
optimistic attitude when she retired. 

Funeral services took place September 16 in Lincoln. 
Burial was at Lincoln Memorial Park cemetery. @® 


~ PEOPLE 


® The promotion of Ronald Cotton to Customer Ser- 
vices Manager-Lincoln, for the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany has been announced by Lyle Reighard, Customer 
Services Director for LT&T. 

In the newly created position, Cot- 
ton will be responsible for all phases of 
installing and maintaining customer 
services in Lincoln, including functions 
such as business office operations, 
directories, switchrooms and_ tele- 
phone installation and repair. He began 
his career with LT&T in 1952 and has 
i" S83 held various positions in the plant and 
marketing departments, including sales supervisor and 
business commercial manager. He has been marketing 
supervisor since 1976. 

Robert Swanson has assumed marketing respon- 
sibilities pending the appointment of a new marketing 
supervisor. 


® Rollie Winders closed 43 years of service with LT&T 
July 1 as he retired. It was 1935 and the great concerns 
were depression and drouth when Rollie started to work 
at the Supply office. 

In those years Rollie worked as a janitor and in 
building repair. He also worked as a warehouseman anda 
cable splicer. | 

In the early 1940s, Rollie was in military service 
because of World War II. He returned to LT&T in 1946 as 
an advanced clerk and he was promoted to senior clerk, 
Supply in 1952. In March, 1955, he became Chief Clerk 
in Construction, a position he held for more than 23 
years, until his recent retirement. . 

Now that he is retired, Rollie hopes to devote his 
new spare time to some recreation and travel. He wants 
to visit relatives in Wyoming, California, and Washing- 
ton, D.C., and he would like to see friends in Florida. 

Rollie is a second-generation LT&Ter. His father, 
Rex, worked for the Company. His daughter, Joan, 


works in Personnel. 
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@® THELMA Wisen closed up her desk for the last time 
on September 8 and became a woman of leisure after an 
LT&T career of over 28 years. Since 1972, Thelma has 
been Chief Service Operator in Lin- 
coln. 

Thelma comes from a telephone 
family. Her father, John Schulling, 
spent 35 years in the telephone 
business and was manager at Ray- 
mond when he retired in 1935. Her 
mother, Aletha, who has been retired | 
since 1951, was chief operator at Ray- | 
mond for many years. 

Thelma first worked as an operator with her sister 
Lillian, at Greenwood. This employment occurred 
between her junior and senior years in high school. Later 
she worked for her brother at Raymond and Malcolm 
until 1934. 

However, her official service record dates to 1950 
when she became a service operator in Lincoln. In 1952 
she was promoted to assistant chief service operator and 
in 1972 advanced to chief operator. For 12 years while 
she was assistant chief she worked a split shift. 

Thelma has big plans for her retirement. “I have 
always wanted to pan for gold,” she disclosed. She in- 
tends to travel to Colorado to do just that. But her 
biggest interest is her antiques—some of which were on 
display at the last Pioneers banquet. “What I have started 
in my basement is like a general store. I want to have it 
set up so I can display my antiques on a general store 
theme,” she explained. 

“IT want to take more classes on antiques and also in 
geneology and refinishing furniture,” she added. In 
between she wants to visit a daughter in Massachusetts. 
| Reflecting on her interests, Thelma said, “I think | 
have so many hobbies it’s incredible.” Certainly she has 
enough to keep her occupied. 
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PEOPLE, cont. 


@ FLOYD Crewdson closed up his desk September 29 
and with it a telephone career which began in January 
1931. Floyd enters retirement with a little over 42 years 
net credited service with LT&T. 

“l graduated from high school 
January 29, 1931 and went to work the 
following Monday,” recalled Floyd. He 
started at the old 14th & M building in 
Lincoln as a mail boy and went from 
there to the cable department as a 
splicer’s helper the following May. 
After nine months he transferred to 
the switchroom. 

In April 1942 he left the switchroom to take em- 
ployment at the Martin bomber plant in Omaha, where 
he did combinationman’s work for a 400 line PBX 
system. At the end of World War II he went to Nebraska 
Continental Telephone Company as their Kearney wire 
chief. 

In 1947 he returned to LT&T as a switchboardman 
at Hastings and did traveling switchboard work in the old 
Western District before being appointed chief switch- 
man at Hastings. Since the fall of 1961 he has been in 
Lincoln as Plant transmission supervisor, a title recently 
changed to area transmission supervisor. 

Floyd has already planned for retirement. “I have a 
trailer set down at the Harlan County reservoir and | 
have a boat out there,” he said. He also expects to visit a 
daughter in Phoenix, Arizona. Other plans include 
fishing, partnership golf, boating, caring for his house 
and tending a small garden. 


@ PHYLLIS Cummins, investor relations manager, 
retired October 1 after a telephone career of 20 years. 

Mrs. Cummins started her telephone career in 1941 

"mg When she was just out of high school. 
.| She went to work in Disbursement 
Accounting for Bruce Sievers as a pay- 
roll clerk. Later she worked for John 
McKenzie in the old Eastern District as 
a junior secretary. 

Phyllis interrupted her career to 
go to the University for a year. Then 
she married and moved away, working 
as a church secretary and as deputy 
registrar of deeds in North Platte. 

She returned to Lincoln in 1960 and was returned to 
work for LT&T to fill in for executive secretaries when 
they were on vacation. Soon afterwards she became a 
permanent part of the Treasurer’s Staff. For the past two 
years she has dealt with stockholders. “Those stock- 
holders are very important,” said Mrs. Cummins. 

Phyllis has two stepsons employed by LT&T: Paul, a 
switchman at 27th & Old Cheney, and Bob, inthe 15th & 
M toll room. 

“I don’t have any definite plans,” she said. “I’ll do 
what I want to for a while. We want to travelalittle,” she 
mentioned, adding, “we have a trailer.” Phyllis also says 
she likes to fish and swim and that she sews and paints 
ceramics. 

Mr. Cummins, who was with the Air Guard for 30 
some years, retired last April and Phyllis will join him in 
retirement. No doubt they will spend more time with 


their 10 grandchildren. ® 
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After fifteen years, 

Don Frankforter is still carving. 
Shown here are several recent 
creations. 
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Before Roger Bannister made sports history in 1954 by running a mile in under four 
minutes, nobody thought such speed possible. 

Two dozen years later the record is about five percent faster, under 3 minutes 50 
seconds. 

Meanwhile the output of the average American worker has grown nearly 70 percent. 
Not by people working harder, but by people working smarter. 

If athletes could improve that much, they'd be running a mile in under 14% minutes by 
now. 

What helped turn the American worker into a superstar? 

Better tools. Better training. More efficiency. 

The tools and training were financed by people who invested their savings in 
American business, and were applied by good workers. The result was increased produc- 
tivity. 

Higher productivity pays off for everyone by helping keep prices down and wages up. 

That’s one reason why charges for telephone service have, on the average, gone up 
less than half as much as the cost of living. 

Productivity takes tools, training, and people. It is the key to a successful business. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 
First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 

First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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Ken’s Komments 


441D UDGET” is one of those words which can be used 

either as a verb or a noun, but most people would 
rather not use it at all. Somehow it seems toremind them 
of unpleasant things. 

It’s a lot more fun to be a freewheeling spender 
without restriction—at least for a while it is. 

In the last issue of LTT there was a story on the 
budget control program of the Company. It was sur- 
prising to Yours Truly to discover the French origin of 
the word. It comes from “bougette” which is a small bag. 
Nothing very bad sounding there. 

Different people have different forms of budgeting 
and they don’t all know that what they are doing is a kind 
of budget. One guy we know puts his spending money 
for each week ina separate place in his billfold. When he 
starts running out of money, he slows his spending. 

Some others mentally reserve a ten spot or two for 
some special weekend activity. Others have different 
methods of planning for anticipated expenses. 

That concept of budgeting puts a nicer sound on the 
word. It is possible to “budget” for a new TV, boat, 
recreational vehicle, etc. In that sense, budgeting is plan- 


Our Cover 

These scenes were taken as LT&T’s No. 3 digital toll 
switch, located in the 15th & M building in Lincoln, was 
activated. Starting at the top and moving 
counterclockwise around the pictures Ron Beck and 
Roger Kohles confer at one of the test boards. Ed Siud- 
zinsky (foreground) and Jack Paulsen check on progress. 
Ed Butler, Harry Hill, and Ralph Schweitzer observe as 
Tom Roach keys an inquiry into the machine. Manual 
dexterity was required to insert and remove plugs and 
connectors. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


ning for and setting aside some money for a desired 
object or activity. 

The word “budget” comes in very handy in some 
other ways. It is useful to tell a salesman or solicitor that 
“my budget won’t permit that expense.” Or, “My budget 
for (whatever it is the salesman or solicitor is peddling) is 
all used up.” That’s one of the surest ways to get rid of 
such a person. 

When a company gets as big as LT&T the bugeting 
becomes intricate and the sums of money involved 
become huge. This makes planned and controlled spend- 
ing even more important. 

Whether we actually use the word or not, all of us 
budget in our personal lives, some of us more conscien- 
tiously than others. Normally we see that the important 
things are given priority so that we can eat, have a roof 
over our heads and have adequate clothing. After that 
we buy a few luxuries. 
shudder. Properly used, it’s a way to help you plan to get 
the things you want and need and not a system which 
denies you something desireable. 
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Energy Task Force Keeps Conservation 


Effort Going 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Ever since the oil embargo of 1973 
alerted Americans to the fact that 
our country uses more petroleum 
than it produces, LT&T has cooper- 
ated in a nation-wide and industry- 
wide effort to conserve all forms of 
energy. 

Shortly after the 1973 crisis, a 
committee of employees was 
formed to help in a conservation 
program. All departments, par- 
ticularly those whose operation 
caused the heaviest use of fuels and 
materials, began to look for ways to 
conserve. 

In June 1977 an Energy and Re- 
source Conservation Council, head- 
ed by Eileen Meyerhoff, was 
formed. It was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of examining, recom- 
mending and evaluating methods 
for conservation on a Company- 
wide basis. That group has now 
evolved into an “Energy Task 
Force,” made up of Mrs. Meyer- 
hoff, Don Haith, Suzanne Frasier, 
Don Piersol, Bill Leitgeb, Dee 
Schlautman and Jerry Smith. Mrs. 
Meyerhoff was involved with the 
conservation efforts from the start. 
Leaning alertly forward over her 
desk, she explained that the first 
steps to save energy were the ob- 
vious Ones—adjusting thermostats 
in our buildings, turning off unnec- 
essary lights, strict adherance to the 
55 mph speed limit, curtailing of 
unnecessary travel, sharing of rides 
where possible, and so forth. “As the 
Company responded to the need to 


Eileen Meyerhoff— “first steps the obvious ones.” 


conserve, it started with the items 
that would not cost a lot of money,” 
she said. 

The big accomplishment towards 
conservation in the past year anda 
half, Eileen feels, was in establishing 
record keeping methods to study the 
progress made by putting into effect 
energy Saving practices. One in- 
stance was the records on motor 
vehicles. There were no individual 
records and data was lumped to- 
gether. There had been no previous 
need to keep individual records. 


Now we have a report on the gas- 
oline used by each vehicle and a look 
at the records can indicate just how 
well each is doing. Also in the 
process is the development of some 
“sophisticated record keeping sys- 
tems,” which will show the number 
of miles on tires, when the vehicle 
was last serviced and what mechan- 
ical work was done. This system will 
identify vehicles not operating at 
factory standards. 

The new energy group has also 
developed some general policies re- 
garding energy and resource con- 
servation on the job. Among other 
things, this policy calls for these 
temperature settings: 

Occupied work areas—65 degrees 
for heating and 80 degrees for cool- 
ing. 

Air conditioned COE buildings— 
55 for heating and 88 for cooling. 

Unoccupied areas of attended 
buildings—55 degrees during night, 
weekend and holiday hours in the 
heating season; air conditioning 
turned off where possible during 
cooling season. 

Drapes and blinds are to be closed 
overnight and during the cooling 
season when windows are exposed 
to the sun. They are to be opened 
during the heating season when 
windows are exposed to the sun. 
Temperature on hot water heaters 
is now maintained at 110 degrees. 

Standards for lighting have also 
been established, with levels set ac- 
cording to the use. Drafting desks 
require the greatest light and such 
areas as washrooms, multi-purpose 
rooms and corridors the least. 


(continued next page) 


Energy Task Force 


(continued from page 3) 


Steps such as these can havea tre- 
mendous impact. This is illustrated 
by the experience of the Lincoln 
school system, which realized a 10% 
saving in electricity simply by turn- 
ing off unneeded lights. 

At LT&T, during the first three 
quarters of 1978, the Company con- 
sumed 11,696,806 kilowatt hours of 
electricity and 262,994 cubic feet of 
gas. This compares with 12,941,428 
kilowatt hours of electricity and 
215,950 cubic feet of gas for the 
same period in 1977. Thus the use of 
electricity is down, but the use of gas 
increased over the previous year. 

Just how much effect weather 
conditions have had on these figures 
is not yet clear. However, in 1977 
the amount of gas used by LT&T 
was 26% lower than the amount 
used in 1976 and this was partly due 
to milder weather. Degree days of 
heating were 5% lower in 1977 than 
in 1976. 

Motor vehicles are one of our big 
consumers of energy and because 
the Company has 493 motorized 
vheicles, including such pieces of 
equipment as trenchers, this was 
one of the first places the Company 
turned to reduce its use of energy. 
Keeping each vehicle operating at 
peak efficiency can bring large 
Savings. 

Eileen pointed out that we can 
lose one of every 20 gallons of gaso- 
line if vehicle tires are not properly 
inflated. So drivers have been en- 
couraged to check their tires regu- 
larly and to refer to the proper in- 
flation instructions posted on the 

dash of each vehicle. 


“The driver has to get the feeling 
he is competing with himself in get- 
ting better mileage,” said Eileen. 

Now the easy ways to save energy 
have been implemented and the 
Company is investigating other, 
more expensive and involved, meth- 
ods of conserving. 

Motor Vehicle Supervisor Jerry 
Smith asserted that LT&T is de- 
creasing the gasoline consumption 
per vehicle by the introduction of 
compact cars and pickups. The sav- 
ings, he says, is as much as 50% per 
vehicle. “Our compacts get an aver- 
age of 20 mpg, compared to 10 mpg 
for our large sedans,” he explained. 

One of the more difficult things to 
reduce is the consumption of elec- 
tricity, which is used among other 
things, to power telephone equip- 
ment and to cool buildings. 

“There is no way we can find out 
in advance how much electricity 
new telephone equipment will 
take,” Mrs. Meyerhoff said. “As we 
add switching equipment we eat up 
savings (in electricty) we have made. 

One of the things that will affect 
our efforts overall in reducing our 
use of electricty is the need to air 
condition all CDO’s (small un- 
manned central dial office build- 
ings). This is required by the Public 
Service Commission. 


Controls in these unmanned 
buildings have been set for 88° in 
the cooling season and 55° in the 
heating season. In the case of cool- 
ing, an employee entering the build- 
ing to work for a while can set the 
temperature for a more comfort- 
able work level and the system will 
automatically return to its original 
setting if he forgets to re-set upon 
leaving. An employee may also ad- 
just the heat in cold weather, but the 
automatic return to the previous 
setting is not yet provided. 

Bill Leitgeb, building design engi- 
neer, says that the Company is be- 
ginning to use an “economizer” cy- 
cle in new heating plants in its 
buildings. This utilizes an outlet to 
the outside of the building so that 
outside air, when it is of the proper 
temperature, can be used in cooling 
buildings. Buildings at Nebraska 
City and Hastings now have the 
economizer feature and buildings at 
Seward and York are scheduled to 
get it. 

In the older systems air condi- 
tioning units had to be used to in- 
troduce cool air into buildings even 
in the winter time. It doesn’t sound 
like there would ever be a need to 
cool buildings in the winter, but in 
some of our equipment areas, under 
some circumstances the equipment 
overheats the building area even 
though outside temperatures are 
cool. 

Plans are under way for a radical 
change in the heating system in the 
15th and M building in Lincoln. “We 


are going to take the basement 
through fourth floor and revise the 
mechanical system so those floors 
will be self supporting. The exisiting 
multi-zone perimeter system will be 
revised to handle the fifth through 
ninth floor mechanical and large of- 
fice areas,” explained Mr. Leitgeb. 

“We are going to build a run- 
around recovery system serving the 
office areas,” he said. “It won’t pro- 
vide all the heat, but it will go a long 
way. 

Bill says that this formerly wasted 
heat may also be used to warm do- 
mestic water in the building. 

Also in the works are some plans 
to revise controls and duct work in 
the 401 building to further econo- 
mize at that location. 

Building insulation is getting at- 
tention too. Mrs. Meyerhoff says 
that additional insulation has been 
put in some Construction buildings. 

“Where we can, we are increasing 
insulation to current standards,” 
said Eileen. However, there are 
problems. For example, in small 
COE buildings there is no place to 
install the insulation and also the 
advantage of having insulation in 
cold weather is offset in the sum- 
mer. Equipment in the CDO’s gen- 
erates considerable heat and _ in- 
creased insulation would slow 
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Energy Task Force: Clockwise from head of table are Eileen Meyerhoff, Bill Leitgeb, 
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Don Haith, Jerry Smith 


and Dee Schlautman. Not shown are Suzanne Frasier and Don Piersol. 


dissipation of that heat, making ad- 
ditional air conditioning necessary. 
What would help reduce fuel con- 
sumption in the winter would cause 
higher electrical usage in the 
summer. 

Sharing rides to work is another 
way to save energy (and money for 
those taking part). Recently the 
Company completed a carpool ques- 
tionnaire project. The total re- 
sponse by employees was about the 
same as in a city-wide question- 
naire a year ago and 50 more people 
expressed interest in car pooling. 
“We are helping people form car 
pools,” said Mrs. Meyerhoff. 

She indicated that car pooling and 
the use of public transit is increasing 
within LT&T. The Company is sup- 
porting both programs, particularly 
in Lincoln, where parking spaces 


have been allocated for carpoolers at 
the 1608 “M” Street parking lot and 
at the 401 complex. Bus tokens are 
available at the cashier’s desk inthe 
15th & M building and at the secre- 
tary’s desk on the first floor of the 
401 building. 

Conservation steps planned for 
the future are impressive, but Eileen 
stresses that it is important that 
employees continue to help in the 
little things—in the area of turning 
out lights and adjusting temper- 
atures. “It may seem to be a small 
thing, but it has helped us to hold 
the line,” she emphasized. 


Revenue Requirements Department 
Covers a Lot of Ground 


By Ken Clinefelter 


To the casual observer, LT&T’s 
Revenue Requirements department 
might seem to be a collection of dif- 
ferent functions gathered together 
for lack of a more logical place to put 
them. Frank Hilsabeck, Revenue Re- 
quirements Director, admits that it 
is “hard to characterize the depart- 
ment in one phrase.” But he insists 
that “it is a collection of separate 
functions not totally unrelated.” 

The department enfolds the func- 
tions of marketing, revenue plan- 
ning, toll separations and connect- 
ing company relations. 

An example of the importance of 
the department is its introduction of 
“tier pricing’ to our customers. Hil- 
sabeck explained, “It’s anew concept 
aimed at making alternative pricing 
options available to our (business) 
customers instead of the regular 
monthly charge. Under the plan, the 
customer can specify the period of 
time he wishes to pay for the equip- 
ment and have a rate determined 
accordingly. At the end of the 
period, the customer’s rate drops to 
a level which includes maintenance, 
taxes, and administrative costs. 

The plan counteracts the feeling 
that some customers may have that 
they may have paid for their equip- 
ment several times over in monthly 
charges based on the average life of 
the equipment. 

It is these types of things that 
Revenue Planning tries to develop, 


said Frank. 


The Revenue section is involved 
with prices and tariffs, in developing 
new products and determining mar- 
kets. “There are many manufactur- 
ers of equipment and we are inun- 
dated daily with ads of new and 
unusual services. The Revenue sec- 
tion looks at them and evaluates 
them for the Company’s new prod- 
ucts committee,” explained Frank. 

The separations and settlements 
function involves long distance 
revenues—now over half of the 
total company revenues. “Settle- 
ments is a very interesting facet of 
our business and a lot of money is at 
Stake.” 

Connecting Company relations is 
important because many of our 
systems have to be tied in with other 
companies’ systems. 

Marketing is primarily responsi- 
ble for the business customers. The 
group is very conscious of the public 
relations aspect of the job. “As com- 
petition begins to infiltrate, it is go- 
ing to be absolutely essential that 
marketing people become more pro- 
fessional in the marketing and sales 
approach. We are trying to provide 
them with the proper training,” Hil- 
sabeck said. 

Charles Wahl, Toll Separations 
Supervisor, comfortably coatless, 
described the purpose of Toll Sepa- 
rations as the “consistent, reason- 
able, equitable division of revenue 
among companies.” 

To achieve this, said Chuck, he 
has to have the help of other de- 
partments and people. “Our work 
depends on everyone else in the 
company,” he asserted. 

The section gathers information 
from many sources—Company re- 
ports, traffic studies, new invest- 
ments, expenses, etc. “When we 
change the use of floor space, it will 
impact on cost studies and have a 
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change on our revenue require- 
ments. It may be small,” he said, “but 
it is a change.” 

Toll revenue is of growing impor- 
tance toour company. Ten years ago 
toll amounted to 43% of the com- 
pany’s total revenues. In 1970 it was 
about half and today it accounts for 
55% of the total. 

Chuck referred toa booklet on the 
subject to point out that the separa- 
tions functions had its beginnings in 
1913 as the result of a decision by 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the Minnesota Rate Cases. Separa- 
tions principles were used to sup- 
port toll rate making as early as 
1930. Toll settlements between 
different telephone companies are 
based on_ separations principles. 
Here’s why: 

When a_ telephone customer 
places a long distance call, several 
telephone companies may have a 
part in completing the call. The ob- 
jective of separations is to determine 
the cost of producing the various 
services involved in completing that 
call so that there can be an 
“equitable division” of the revenues 
brought in by the call. 

Even within our own company, 
some equipment is used only for 
long distance calling, some is used 
for all kinds of calling and employ- 
ees’ work may also involve either 
long distance or local service or 
both. Toll separations determines 
the percentage of costs of providing 
each type of service. 

Wahl has an engineering back- 
ground and one of the things he 
likes about separations is working 
with figures. 


Gay Hemsath, toll separations en- 
gineer, described his job as “coordi- 
nating other departments so every- 
thing fits the computer program.” 
Gay deals with things like use 
studies, equipment investment 
schedules, cost allocations, minutes 
of use and traffic factors. 

What does he like about his job? 
“I’m kind of one of those snoopy 
guys,” he says, describing his basic 
curiosity. His job requires that he be 
informed on what equipment is used 
for, what different employees do 
and how their time is split. It all 
figures into the toll separations. Gay 
likes meeting people and says he 
gets to meet almost everybody in 
the company all “up and down the 
(corporate) ladder.” 

Roger Clark, Toll Separations 
analyst, does similar work and is 
responsible for our route and circuit 
data. He’s called “the keeper of the 
keys” to the computer program and 
is also responsbile for the input 
regarding circuits. Recently re- 
turned from a separations school, 
Roger says he’s “still trying to sort 
out the stuff” he learned. “I'll get to 
work with that next year,” he men- 
tioned. Stroking his cheek as he 
thought, he commented of his job, “I 
like talking to people in the terri- 
tory—working with people.” 

Bob Swanson, Acting Marketing 
Supervisor, leaned back in his chair, 
lacing his hands behind his neck as 
he talked about Marketing. 

“We are working now with new 
products. Whenever we get a new 
product (to review) we have to de- 
termine if we can market it. We ask, 
is it something our customers will 
want? Will they buy it at the rate we 
need?” Bob explained. 

He went on, “Just yesterday we 
had two items relating to the handi- 
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Gay Hemsath 


Gary Clifford 


capped. We are constantly on the 
lookout for items that help the 
handicapped. We have to be alert to 
people’s needs and make them 
aware of what is available.” 

“It’s kind of interesting to help 
people improve their communica- 
tions,” said Bob, adding that LT&T 


isn’t selling a product, but a service. 
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Bill Achburt 


Roger Clark 


He describes Marketing as the link 
between the Company and the 
public. “We bring problems in, solve 
them, and take them back out. Our 
job is solving customer problems 
and we don’t do it all ourselves. The 
rest of the Company aids us in pro- 
viding answers.” 

Dick Palazzolo, Revenue super- 
visor, explained that his section is 
charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining a “constant state of 
readiness.” They must be ready to 
supply information about company 
revenues at any time. 


Revenue Requirements 


(continued from page 7) 


“We do station forecasts, project 
rate of return levels and also serve 
as a clearing house for federal regu- 
lations.” The group maintains a file 
of regulatory directives and rules, 
and disseminates this information 
to others in the Company. The 
group may be called on to assist 
manufacturers or customers who 
call about a service or a regulation. 

“Our most important function is 
the rate case—all action leading up 
to, during and following. We do 
backup work and assist in writing 
and filing testimony. We are the 
clearing house for all documents 
forwarded to the Public Service 
Commission. We receive and re- 
spond to complaints filed with the 
Public Service Commission,” he 
said. 

We cover the waterfront,” de- 
clared Palazzolo. “We monitor rural 
one- and four-party sevice, traffic 
Operations, and assure that the de- 
partments are meeting Company 
and Commission objectives. “We are 
watchdogs,” he summarized. 

The revenue section deals with 
tariffs and rates and although the 
two words are sometimes used in- 
terchangeably to refer to the prices 
set on various services, they are not 
the same, says Dick. He explained, 
“A tariff is a legal agreement—a 
contract. A rate is something that 
appears on a contract. A tariff may 
include a whole bunch of rates.” 

Bill Ashburn, revenue analyst, 
has been on that job only a short 
time, but already Bill has an idea of 
what he will like about the job. “I 
think I'll like being involved with the 
Company operations and the Public 
Service Commission. I think it will 
be interesting and challenging.” 

Gary Clifford, rate and tariff su- 
pervisor, has to keep track of tariff 


activities in the three states in which 
our Company operates. LT&T 
serves a limited number of custom- 
ers in lowa and Kansas as well as the 
many in Nebraska. This is because 
exchange boundaries and rural line 
boundaries do not always coincide 
with state lines. 

He describes his work asa form of 
“cost work” and says, “You work 
with Traffic, Accounting and Engi- 
neering for the various elements.” 
Gary mentioned, “Right now I’m 
working with the CARS system half 
time or more, trying to get our rate 
and tariff program into the system.” 

Boyd Wedgwood described his 
work as connecting company 
relations supervisor: “I deal with 
connecting companies. I suppose 
you might say primarily with Bell, 
but also with the Diller Company, 
Clarkson, Continental of Nebraska, 
Glenwood Telephone Company, 
Henderson, Hamilton Telephone 
Company, and Southeast Nebraska 
Company as well.” 

A great deal of coordination is 
necessary between different tele- 
phone companies. A _ technical 
change or achange in procedures or 
schedules may affect several com- 
panies. Equipment connecting one 
company’s system toanother’s must 
be compatible and expansions and 
changes have to be coordinated. 
Sometimes agreements have to be 
reached in regard to boundary lines. 

The basic reason for his job, says 
Boyd, .is to have a focal point for 
information to pass through. He 
gave an example. 
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Frank Hilsabeck: “Hard to characterize the depart- 


ment...” 


“Recently we have had several 
meetings with the Glenwood Com- 
pany. They had a proposal to es- 
tablish a digital office at Blue Hill 
and put remotes at several other 
offices. They wanted to perform 
their own ticketing of DDD calls, 
something we’ve always done for 
them. We had a number of meetings 
and finally ironed out the problems 
so they could proceed.” 

He added that he had a similar 
meeting with the Diller company. 

Boyd’s job is to keep all companies 
involved notified of changes and 
time-tables connected with the 
changes. 

He conducts meetings, gets facts 
for “our people” and for our con- 
necting companies. He also receives 
information from Bell and dissemi- 
nates it to the proper personnel in 
our Company. 

Boyd likes the job. “I like working 
with different people and I enjoy 
working on some of the problems 
that arise.” 

Put all of these people and func- 
tions together and they make up the 
Revenue Requirements Depart- 
ment. Each section has a distinct 
function and responsibility, but all 
have a common thread of working 
with regulations, tariffs and other 
telephone companies and organ- 
izations. 


Deaths 


Harlan Gillespie 


Harlan O. Gillespie, retired in 1969 from the Plant 
Department in Beatrice, died October 23. 

Mr. Gillespie had 42 years of service with the Com- 
pany when he retired. He started his career as an appren- 
tice switchboardman in Auburn in 1927. Later he 
worked as a combinationman in Auburn and Tecumseh 
and in 1928 transferred to Beatrice. He worked briefly in 
Lincoln, but much of his career was spent in Beatrice. He 
became an installer-repairman COE in 1948 and held 
that job until he retired. He was one of the first 
employees in our Company to work on DDD equipment 
and did some “pioneering” in this field. He became an 
expert trouble shooter. 

Funeral services were October 26 at Fox Funeral 
Home in Beatrice. Interment was at the Howe Cemetery 
in Howe, Nebr. 


Mrs. Lulu Kriz, retired in 1941 from the Traffic 
Department in Dwight, died October 26, 1978. 

Mrs. Kriz started work with LT&T in October 1923 
and was actively employed for nearly 18 years. She 
served as contract chief operator at Dwight and her 
employment covered the difficult years of the great 
depression of the 1930s. It was the period when the small 
town operator knew everybody in the community and 
was considered a personal friend by most subscribers. 

Funeral services took place October 30 at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church in Lincoln. Interment was at Brainard, 


Nebr. 


Promotions 


D. B. Larsen 


O. J. “Joe” Zager has been appointed exchange 
manager at Syracuse, replacing Roger Bates, who was 
promoted to area manager at Auburn. Mr. Zager’s ap- 
pointment was effective October 30. | | 

Joe is a native of Lincoln and has a wide variety of 
telephone experience. He started with LT& Tin 1963 asa 
combinationman and has also worked as a switchman, 
installer-repairman, communications representative 


and, most recently, sales supervisor. 
Mr. Zager has also served as chairman of Calvary 


Lutheran Schoolin Lincoln and has beena member of the 
board of the school for four years. 


DeLoyd B. Larsen has been promoted to Customer 
Services Manager-Area, replacing W. Merl Sherman, 
who died September 6. Mr. Larsen assumed his new 
duties November 1. | 

Dee began his LT&T career as a part-time ground- 
man in 1953. He became a full-time employee in 1959, 
working as a commercial staff assistant. He has also been 
marketing supervisor and, since 1971, area Manager at 
Hastings. 

He has been active in many 
organizations in both Lincoln and Hastings. Among 
these activities are president and chairman of the board 
of the Lincoln Cosmopolitan Club, president and board 

rember of the Hastings Chamber of Commerce, chair- 
man of the United Way campaign in Hasting and board 
member, vice president and secretary of the Hastings 
Economic Development Corporation. 
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Most employee accidents are caused by falls. Not all of 
them are falls from ladders or poles. In fact, employees 
working at heights often are more conscious of the hazard 
of falling and therefore more careful. Many of the falls are 
suffered by employees running for something, catching a 
heel on a stair, tripping over something, and during the 
winter, slipping on ice, snow or a wet surface. Keepa sharp 
lookout, watch your step, and don’t wind up a fall guy or 
gal. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 
First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 

First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 
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Our Cover 


Decades of telephone history are 
symbolized in this parade of old and 
new telephones. The historic wall 
phone and candlestick models in the 


Ken’s Komments by Kenneth Clinefelter 


What would a telephone employee 
of 75 years ago think if he or she had 
fallen into a Rip Van Winkle-type 
sleep three-fourths of acentury ago 
and awoke today? That person 
would certainly find the world and 
the telephone business strange and 
confusing. 

An employee of 75 years ago 
awaking from a sleep since 1904 
would find his or her world of prim- 
itive technology and turn-of-the- 
century customs replaced by 
strange machines, revolutionary 
new social attitudes and shocking 
informality. Such an _ employee 
would be helpless without a guard- 
ian to instruct and guide him. 

Even a telephone employee of a 
mere 25 years ago doing the Rip Van 


Winkle bit would have a difficult 
time adjusting to changes in today’s 
business world. 

Computers have eliminated many 
manual accounting and_ record- 
keeping operations; digital elec- 
tronic equipment is rapidly replac- 
ing electro-mechanical; there is far 
more power equipment in use; em- 
ployee benefits have been expanded 
and liberalized; our business has in- 
creased vastly and so have costs. 

Today we dress differently, talk 
differently, and probably act differ- 
ently than our counterparts of 1954. 

In spite of change, one essential 
has remained the same—the impor- 
tance of the customer to our busi- 
ness. Also unchanged is LT&T’s 
business philosophy—that our 


background typify instruments in 
use when LT&T opened its doors for 
business in 1904. Next is a tele- 
phone that might have been found 
in households of LT&T customers in 
1929 when the Company celebrat- 
ed 25 years of service to southeast 
Nebraska, followed by one in com- 
mon use during the Company’s 50th 
anniversary in 1954. The Styleline 
model in the foreground is one we 
might use in 1979—our 75th an- 
niversary year—to call next door, or 
around the world. 

The older telephones are from the 
private collection of Methods and 
Results Supervisor Al Farmer, and 
from the Frank H. Woods Tele- 
phone Pioneer collection, on per- 
manent display in the eighth floor 
auditorium of LT&T’s 15th and M 
Street main office building in Lin- 
coln. Farmer, a Pioneer and gifted 
craftsman in the repair and refur- 
bishment of old instruments, is 
shown at left with the Pioneer col- 
lection. This extensive collection has 
many historic models, including vin- 
tage instruments comparable to 
those pictured on the cover. 


Company exists to provide service 
to customers in the most efficient 
and courteous way possible. 

Just as the telephone men and 
women of 75 years ago—or even 25 
years ago—labored to keep the sys- 
tem working and to assure that calls 
went through as the customer in- 
tended, so today’s telephone men 
and women work toward the com- 
mon goal of assuring the best possi- 
ble telephone service in keeping 
with 1979 technology and economic 
practicalities. 

It’s a vastly different business to- 
day in many ways, yet it is the same 
as it has always been in the terms of 
basic goals and attitudes. 


«good, accurate, and 
prompt service; reasonable 
rates and the ability 

to care... 


—Frank H. Weeds 
Founder 
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Frank H. Woods: 
“The Great Independent” 


In the first half of this century, 
Frank H. Woods made his mark in 
the world as an outstanding Amer- 
ican, entrepreneur, lawyer and 
financier. But he is best known to 
associates of Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph as the Company’s 
founder. He was instrumental in re- 
versing a destructive competition in 
the early telephone industry, and his 
accomplishments assured the 
growth and well-being not only of 
LT&T, but of numerous telephone 
companies nationwide. The stories 
of our Company’s history, and of 
the life of Frank H. Woods, go hand- 
in-hand. 

It seems almost by chance that 
Woods took an interest in LT&T. In 
1903, Charles Bills and his brother 
Frank started a telephone company 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, called the 
Western Union Independent Tele- 
phone Company. The little ex- 
change would be operating in direct 
competition with the firmly estab- 
lished Lincoln Bell exchange that 
had opened its doors for business 
around 1880. The Bills brothers 
sought the legal aid and assistance of 
Frank Woods, then 35 years old and 
a member of the Lincoln law firm of 
Hall, Woods and Pound. 

On March 7, 1903, articles of in- 
corporation were drawn up, and two 
months later on May 4, the seven 
original stockholders, including 
Woods and his brothers Mark and 


George, held their first meeting. By 
common consent, they named 
themselves the first Board of Direc- 
tors of a company that would soon 
gain national prominence. 

Frank Woods had made a small 
investment in the tiny firm that 
would change his life and help pave 
the way for many outstanding 
achievements in his 84 years. 
Guided from its earliest days by his 
business genius and local influence, 
the new company developed rapidly. 

In June 1904, the new company— 
now called the Lincoln Telephone 
Company—began to serve custom- 
ers, processing calls with a new- 


He dedicated his time and energies 
to organizing and building industry 
to save labor and provide a better 
service to the public at the lowest 
possible cost. 


fangled Strowger automatic dial 
system. All eyes, both independent 
and Bell, were turned toward the 
venture, since it was the state’s first 
dial installation. When everyone 
saw that it worked, the system hada 
great deal of influence in turning the 
nationwide tide toward dial service. 

In 1905, Frank Woods became 
president of the Lincoln Telephone 
Company, and the enterprise con- 
tinued to grow, owing much of its 
success to his direction, and in spite 
of fierce competition with Bell. In 
fact, independent telephone com- 
panies were springing up around the 
countryside, almost overnight in 


some cases. Often local business- 
men or farmers pioneered the in- 
dependent companies in their com- 
munities. It was not uncommon to 
find one or more independent ex- 
changes and a Bell exchange com- 
peting for customers within a single 
town or city. A customer of one 
company couldn’t call someone with 
service from another company— 
unless he wanted to subscribe to 
both services. Public patience ran 
short and before long, citizens were 
demanding a unified and affordable 
telephorie service. Meanwhile, the 
battle raged on between Bell and the 
independents. 

The independent companies were 
doing surprisingly well, in light of 
considerable odds against them. But 
even as a member of the “winning” 
side, Woods saw clearly that there 
could be neither profits nor prog- 
ress in an industry locked in such 
strife. In December 1909, when the 
controversy was at its peak, Woods 
attended the national convention of 
the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, and was elected 
president. He promptly set about to 
rectify the enormous problems fac- 
ing the telephone industry. The 
result of his effort he is said to have 
considered his greatest triumph. 

Although he also represented the 
opinion of many independents na- 
tionwide, Woods made it clear that 
he spoke for himself, not for the 
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national association of which he was 
president. He announced that he 
was in favor of physical inter- 
connection between Bell and inde- 
pendent facilities. 

Up to that time there had been a 
long-established financial connec- 
tion between Bell and interests of 
J. P. Morgan and Company, a bank- 
ing concern that took over tele- 
phone properties in Ohio. But the 
Morgan telephone companies, 
guided by Henry P. Davison, a 
Morgan partner, announced in 1909 
that they were among independent 
ranks, and were opponents of Bell. 
Davison, too, had recommended a 
mutual adjustment between oppos- 
ing parties and the end of competi- 
tion in the industry. 


The whole idea of cooperation 
with Bell and division of territory 
aroused hot debate in independent 
ranks, but that would soon change. 
Negotiations got underway and the 
first meetings were held in the east. 
The National Independent Tele- 
phone Association appointed the 
“Committee of Seven,” made up of 
independent representatives and 
chaired by Frank Woods. Theodore 
Vail, renowned president of Amer- 
ican Telephone and _ Telegraph, 
attended for the Bell interests, but 
left most of the negotiating to 
Nathan C. Kingsbury, vice presi- 
dent of AT&T, and F. H. Bethell, 
president of New York Telephone 
Company. Henry Davison spoke for 
Morgan and Company. 

For the next two years, there was 
much talk about the need for amore 
efficient service to the public, the 
need to eliminate costly and inef- 
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ficient competition, and the need to 
establish a cooperative working 
relationship among all companies. 
But all the talk brought little action 
and the negotiations faltered more 
than once. 

At one point during the talks, Mr. 
Davison, under persistent question- 
ing, found he couldn’t keep certain 
aspects of a tie with Bell under 
cover. Woods saw that Davison, a 
supposed ally in the independent 
cause, was indeed consorting with 
Bell. With great verbal force, he 
reprimanded Davison and stomped 
from the bargaining room. The 
other independent representatives 
were very upset by his actions, 
thinking he was ruining the delicate 
proceedings that would solve their 
problems. They urged him to go 
back into the room and apologize to 
Davison, to which Woods thun- 
dered a reply: “You go back in there 
and tell him and the rest of them to 
go plumb to Hell!” 

Woods was awakened early the 
next morning by a phone call from 
Davison, who said that Mr. Vail 
himself wanted to see Woods—and 
furthermore, that he was down- 
stairs in the hotel lobby. Woods 
obliged with great anticipation, and 
the laying of the foundation for a 
successful telephone industry was 
underway again. 

Woods, Davison, and Vail met and 
wasted little time getting down to 


Theodore Vail observed the spirit of 
the young midwestern lawyer and 
the drive with which he conducted 


Through his ideal and determina- 
tion, LT&T found its way to the 
post of leadership in the telephone 


his business. 


business. They agreed readily on 
many points that had been stum- 
bling blocks earlier. Woods told the 
other men that he had written au- 
thority from many of the major 
independents to sell, compromise, 
or deal for them in any way he saw 
fit. Woods stated that the best way 
to eliminate competition and end 
hostilities was to divide the operat- 
ing territory. He said he would 
negotiate for establishment of ter- 
ritories or sell independent proper- 
ties, however Mr. Vail wanted it. 
The Bell System, however, did not 
want to buy additional property. 
They were already facing numer- 
Ous anti-trust suits against AT&T 
and its subsidiaries in several states. 
Progress was made, but negotia- 
tions broke down again, once with 
apparent finality. During a farewell 
dinner for the negotiators hosted by 
Davison, there was another stormy 
exchange of words between Woods 
and Davison. Only by Vail’s in- 
tervention did the talks resume. 
An agreement was finally reached 
and the adoption of a landmark plan, 
which later came to be knownas the 
“Kingsbury Commitment,” provid- 
ed unified and improved telephone 
service for the entire country and 
established a sound financial basis 
for the industry. Basic terms of the 
agreement, affecting 13 indepen- 
dent companies, called for division 
of operating territory and toll line 
interconnection. Because he was 


chairman and lawyer of the Com- 
mittee of Seven, most of the com- 
plex details involving each company 
were left to Frank Woods to work 
out. To avoid being accused of 
favoritism, he left consideration of 
his company for last. 

Bell was willing to withdraw from 
the 22 counties in southeast Ne- 
braska, leaving this territory to 
LT&T. The little company grew in 
one great leap as 44 Bell exchanges 
were brought into its operations. An 
agreement on toll line ownership 
and revenues came through later 
negotiations that proved to be al- 
most as strenuous as the others had 
been. The largest check to change 
hands in Lincoln, up to that time, for 
$2,293,000, was paid to Bell as the 
difference between valuation of 
their property and that of LT&T. 

Theodore Vail observed the spirit 
of the young midwestern lawyer, 
Frank Woods, and the drive with 
which he conducted his business 
when he believed a cause would 
benfit everyone. Many times the 
two men met in head-on disagree- 
ments that could only be resolved by 
unprecedented decisions. Vail senta 
portrait of himself to Woods, with 
the handwritten inscription, “To the 
great Independent, from his friend, 
Theo. N. Vail.” Woods hung the por- 
trait with pride over his desk for 
more than thirty years. 

After the agreement with Bell, 
LT&T experienced years of rapid 
growth, along with its share of 
hardships. Frank Woods continued 
as president. In June 1912, plans 
were announced for a new building 


at 14th & M in Lincoln. That same 
month, the Company had its first 
strike that lasted until September. 
The dispute centered around timing 
of a wage increase and resulted, in 
part, from the growing pains asso- 
ciated with combining Bell and 
LT&T ranks. Overall the consolida- 
tion went very smoothly. Plant in- 
vestment grew substantially for 
several years. An employee stock 
purchase plan was initiated in 1915 
and pension, sickness and accident 
benefits were improved in 1927. 

Automatic ringing was intro- 
duced in Lincoln in 1921 and by 
1925, Lincoln had 20,000 tele- 
phones and a notable rank as the city 
with the nation’s highest telephone 
saturation—28 stations per 100 
population—followed by Omaha 
and San Francisco. Technology con- 
tinued to boom through the twen- 
ties, and so did plant investment for 
LT&T. 

The group life insurance plan 
came on the scene in 1928 and the 
Company celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary in 1929. Waverly became 
the first fully automatic LT&T ex- 
change with subscriber dialing in 
1930. Dial tone was introduced in 
one of Lincoln’s exchanges in 1937. 
A statewide independent telephone 
Pioneer chapter was organized in 
1941 and, over his protest, mem- 
bers voted to name the chapter after 
Frank Woods. Friends of Mr. Woods 
said he was especially pleased with 
this honor from fellow members of 
his industry. Also in 1941, LT&T 


cooperated with Bell in laying the 
transcontinental toll cable across 
LT&T territory. 

Frank Woods retired in February 
1946, having seen LT&T through 
prosperity, the Great Depression 
and two World Wars, and a host of 
technical achievements, accompa- 
nied by large additions to the Com- 
pany’s operating plant. Woods re- 
tained Chairmanship of the Board of 
Directors when he retired. He was 
succeeded as president by his son, 
Thomas C. Woods. The younger 
Woods was followed in the presi- 
dency of LT&T by his son, Thomas 
C., Jr., our current president. 
Another of Frank H. Woods’ sons, 
Frank H., Jr., has also invested many 
years toward the continuing success 
and growth of the Company as a 
board member and Chairman of the 
Board from May 1958 to April 1979. 

In addition to his interests in tele- 
phony, Frank Woods was also deeply 
involved in the direction and devel- 
opment of several other enterprises. 
From his office in Chicago, which he 
set up after becoming president of 
the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Woods had 
access to a great number of business 
opportunities that contributed to 
his wide reputation as a foremost 
industrial leader and astute finan- 
cier. He acquired large interests in 
the Automatic Electric Co., manu- 
facturers of telephone equipment, 
and in several coal mining and dis- 
tribution properties, the most 


prominent of which is Sahara Coal 
Co. in Chicago. When he was head 
of that company, he helped end 
chaotic conditions plaguing the coal 
industry by convincing other large 
operators of the benefits of govern- 
ment regulation. After several years 
of effort, the Bituminous Coal Act 
was passed by Congress, and due 
mostly to this legislation, the in- 
dustry was back on its feet finan- 
cially and many unwise practices 
were eliminated. Millions of tons of 
coal were conserved for public use. 

Woods also had a substantial role 
in the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, as well as 
many other companies. His inter- 
ests were sO numerous and varied 
that Lincoln, the town he called 
home, saw very little of him for 
several years. 

He liked to entertain at home, but 
was also a world traveller. He was 
entertained by Chiang Kai-shek in 
China, dined with royalty in En- 
gland, and he hosted President 
Calvin Coolidge at the Woods sum- 
mer home at Lake Superior. On 
LT&T’s 25th anniversary, Charles 
G. Dawes Ambassador to England, 
called him via transatlantic cable to 
congratulate him on seeing the com- 
pany through 25 years of service. 

Woods received many awards of 
distinction during his lifetime. In 
1944, he was awarded the gold Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, given by 
the University of Nebraska to out- 
standing alumni. The medal was ac- 
companied by a citation describing 
him as an “illustrious organizer, 


industry it still enjoys today. 


executive, banker, industrialist, ad- 
ministrator, and benefactor.” The 
following year he received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Nebraska, 
followed by the Ak-Sar-Ben Good 
Neighbor Award in 1948. In 1950, 
Woods accepted the Lincoln Kiwanis 
Club medal for “distinguished ser- 
vice as a lawyer, executive, philan- 
thropist and citizen.” Still, in a kind 
of modesty characteristic of him, his 
friends said Woods did not think he 
should be singled out for tribute. 

He dedicated his time and ener- 
gies to organizing and building in- 
dustry to save labor and provide a 
better service to the public at the 
lowest possible cost. It is through his 
ideal and determination that LT&T 
found its way to the post of 
leadership in the telephone industry 
it still enjoys today. 

Frank Woods died in 1952 at the 
age of 84, when he was entering a 
polling place in Lincoln to cast his 
vote for Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
whom he staunchly supported. He 
had spearheaded a write-in cam- 
paign for Eisenhower, in an unusual 
display of political outspokenness. 
He remained active up to the last 
minutes of his colorful and busy life. 

One friend said of Woods while he 
was still living: “Truly a remarkable 
man for whom life never lacks in- 
terest and through whose enter- 
prise and foresight the careers of 
many have been launched and their 
lives enriched.” Perhaps we all owe 
him that tribute. 


Along the Paths of Pioneers 


....8 /0-year legacy to carry into the future 


The Lincoln Telephone Company has a story 


to tell in 1979—one of vision and achieve- 
ment, molded by hundreds of individuals 
through many years. LI&T employees today 
can take pride in building on the solid foun- 
dation laid by the telephone men and women 
of previous generations. The following is a 
glance at their accomplishments. 


In 1903, the year Orville Wright 
flew his heavier-than-air machine 
for 12 seconds, articles of incorpora- 
tion were drawn up for the Western 
Union Independent Telephone 
Company, an organization destined 
for a role of national prominence. 

In June the following year, the 
enterprise, now called the Lincoln 
Telephone Company, opened its 
doors for business and served 1,800 
customers and 2,450 telephones in 
Lincoln with the first successful dial 
system in the state. Frank H. Woods, 
a young Lincoln attorney, became 
president and fought for the sur- 
vival of the infant company, which 
operated in competition with the 
Lincoln Bell exchange. The company 
not only survived under Woods’ 
guidance, it grew into a solid organ- 
ization. He saw, however, that the 
entire telephone industry was 
charted for doom if it continued on 
its current course. He was in- 
strumental in effecting a monu- 
mental change—elimination of com- 
petition between Bell and _ the 
independents. 


The result of the national agree- 
ment in 1912 between Bell and in- 
dependents, later called the “Kings- 
bury Commitment,” was also 
monumental for LT&T. In Nebras- 
ka, Bell agreed to sell an area south 
of the Platte River and east of the 
western boundaries of Adams and 
Nuckolls Counties. The young in- 
dependent company expanded that 
year to cover most of southeast Ne- 
braska. Total telephones skyrock- 
eted from 14,392 to 42,370. The 
largest check ever to change hands 
in Lincoln up to that time— 
$2,293,000—was paid to Bell as the 
difference between valuation of Bell 
and independent properties. 

Consolidation seemed a stagger- 
ing task, but was accomplished 
smoothly. Bell employees were wel- 
comed into LT&T ranks with few 


From LT&T’s earliest days, the 
Company was dedicated to the idea 
of providing telephone service not 
just in larger, more profitable ex- 
changes, but to citizens of rural 
Nebraska, as well. 


problems and all worked side-by- 
side. There was much to be done. 
That autumn, Teddy Roosevelt 
announced his candidacy for US. 
President with the now popular 
political phrase, “My hat is in the 
ring.” The months went by and 
LT&T purchased other smaller 
independents in its area, while it 
sold other properties and con- 


solidated some. From LT&T’s 


earliest days under the leadership of 
Frank Woods, the Company was 
dedicated to the idea of providing 
telephone service not just in larger, 
more profitable exchanges, but to 
citizens in rural Nebraska, as well. 
This philosophy still holds true to- 
day. 

In 1917, many LT&T employees 
joined the brigades of American 
soldiers fighting with the Allied 
forces in Europe as World War I 
reached full intensity. About that 
same time, installers making their 
rounds in horse-drawn vehicles and 
on bicycles began to exit from the 
scene of LT&T’s daily operations, 
making way for Model-T Ford Tin- 
Lizzie cars and trucks. 

With the end of the war, the dress 
of the day was flapper and shiek. 
The Lincoln Telephone Company 
entered a time of prosperity with 
the rest of the nation, which her- 
alded the harsh and difficult “dirty 
thirties.” 

In 1929, construction began on 
the Empire State Building. The 
Model-A became a part of LT&T’s 
service fleet and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Richard Byrd made the first 
flight over the South Pole. It was the 
year of the Company’s 25th an- 
niversary, celebrated in December 
when telephones in service were at 
an all-time high of 83,571, despite 
the October stock market crash and 
sharp drop in business at year’s end. 
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Typical office scene in early Auge Mark 
Caster, first LT&T plant superintendent, is 
plant work. at the left. 


General Engineering Co. of Chicago was 
contracted to do the Company’s first outside 


Bell employees were welcomed into 
LT&T ranks with few problems and 
all worked side-by-side. 


Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador to 
England, congratulated Frank 
Woods on the 25th year observance 
with a phone call from London via 
transatlantic cable—a spectacular 
feat in those days. 

Desperate years followed, and the 
telephone became a luxury many 
families could not afford. By 1933, 
the number of telephones served by 
LT&T plummeted from 83,600 to 
62,200. Employees worked hard to 
keep existing customers. Often they 
took eggs, chickens, and other farm 
goods in exchange for another 
month’s telephone service. On 
several occasions during those 
years, employees were asked to take 
pay cuts, and did so, holding fast to 
their jobs. 

The 40s came and no sooner had 
the country begun to recover from 
the ravages of depression and 
drought, than World War II clouded 
the horizon. Employees again left to 
fulfill their patriotic duties, while 
others found there was more pay in 
war industry jobs. Meanwhile, the 
telephone industry scored a triumph 
in 1941 with the completion of the 
transcontinental toll cable, which 
passes through LT&T territory ina 
path north of York, Seward and Lin- 
coln. 

After the war ended, “Shoo-Fly 
Pie and Apple-Pan Dowdy” were 
hits on the radio, and the United 
Nations chose New York City as 
their permanent headquarters. 
LT&T was back on its feet showing a 
net gain of 2,235 stations during the 


LT &T’s State Fair display in 1929. Local calls 
in paystations cost 10 cents, just as they do 
today. 


war years. Many orders were 
waiting to be filled. 

In 1949, the Company celebrated 
45 years of service with a family 
open house, and land was pur- 
chased for a new building at 15th & 
M Streets in Lincoln. The new com- 
pany headquarters was completed 
and occupied in 1953, then five 
stories were added in 1959. In 1950, 
the Company reached another 
milestone with the installation of its 
100,000th telephone. It took 46 
years to reach that landmark, but 
only 19 more years to attain 200,000 
telephones in service, in 1969. Con- 
tinuing in a pattern of rapid growth, 
LT&T installed its 300,000th 
telephone just nine years later in 
1978. 

Telephone technology boomed 
during the 50s and 60s. The Lincoln 
Telephone Company tallied several 
“firsts” in the years following World 
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War II, including the state’s first 
mobile radio-telephone service in 
1946, the first Direct Distance Dial- 
ing in 1957, and the first coast-to- 
coast DDD in Nebraska in 1960. 
LT&T installed the nation’s first in- 
ward Wide Area Telephone Service 
(In-WATS) in 1964. 

In 1971, the Nebraska Cornhus- 
kers scored a 13-0 record under 
Coach Bob Devaney and went on to 
claim the national college football 
championship. That same year, the 
first complete electronically con- 
trolled telephone exchange in the 
state—and midwest—was installed 
by LT&T and began serving 
Waverly residents. 

Early in 1972, the Company em- 
barked on a program to upgrade 
rural customers to one- and four- 


party telephone service. The con- 
version is scheduled to be complete 
in all 137 LT&T exchanges by mid- 
1983. 

The Phone Center, a new con- 
cept in telephone retailing and dis- 
tribution, was introduced in Lincoln 
in 1978, and another outlet is sched- 
uled to open in Lincoln late in 1979. 

Many new _ technologies and 
issues have emerged in the 
telephone industry in recent years. 
Competition in  telecommunica- 
tions has been reintroduced by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, prompting new approaches in 
marketing and customer services. 
Last summer the Communications 
Act of 1978 was introduced in the 
House of Representatives and this 
year three pieces of legislation have 
been introduced. Described as a 
“basement to attic” rewrite of the 
Communications Act of 1934, this 
legislation could profoundly alter 
the way the telephone industry 
operates and is regulated. In this 
climate of change and challenge, 
LT&T is considering new avenues in 
the way it conducts its business. 
Some change is underway even as 
the Company celebrates 75 years of 
service. 

Rising to challenges, however, 
has been a way of life for The Lin- 
coln Telephone Company and its 
people. One thing is certain—we 
will continue in the spirit that 
enabled our Company to attain a 
solid position in the telephone in- 
dustry, a spirit instilled by Frank H. 
Woods and maintained by the 
generations of telephone men and 
women following him. 


Present Se oaeetl office building at isth & M 


in Lincoln under construction in 1951. 


Former LT&T Vice President Merle Hale 
presents a commemorative telephone to 
former Nebraska Governor Norbert 
Tiemann during 100,000th telephone 
celebration. 


Rising to challenges has been a way 
of life for The Lincoln Telephone 
Company and its people. 


Frank Woods, Jr. Retires 


Frank H. Woods, Jr., Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of our Com- 
pany, retired April 25, the day of the 
1979 annual stockholders meeting, 
ending 42 years of directorship with 
LT&T, including 21 years as Chair- 
man. He has been associated with 
our Company since 1937, when he 
became a member of the Board of 
Directors, and served on the ex- 
ecutive committee. Mr. Woods was 
elected Chairman of the Board in 
1958. He is the son of Frank H. 
Woods, Sr., our Company’s found- 
er, and the uncle of our current 
president, Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 


Mr. Woods has been very active in 
numerous business and civic affairs 
in the Chicago area. He graduated 
from Yale University in 1928, and 
began his business career with 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago. In 1933, he joined Sahara 
Coal Co., Inc., Chicago, as vice presi- 
dent and director. In 1944, he be- 
came president of Sahara Coal, and 
last fall, he was elected chairman of 
the board of that firm. 


He has also served in high capa- 
cities for other firms, including Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland, where he was elected a 
director in 1949, and chairman of 
the board in 1958, a position he held 
until 1976. He became a director of 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank in 
1959, and retired from that post in 
1975. For 28 years, from 1933 to 
1961, he served as director of Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago, now a 
subsidiary of General Telephone 
and Electronics Corp. 


Mr. Woods has been deeply in- 
volved in many community activ- 
ities in the Chicago area. He has 
been a director and vice president of 
the Welfare Council of Metropol- 


itan Chicago, and he served three 
terms as president of that council. 
He was a director of the Commu- 
nity Fund of Chicago, Inc., from 
1953 to 1966, and president in 1957- 
5&. During that same time, he 
served as a trustee and the first 
president of the newly organized 
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Frank Woods, Jr. 


Community Fund-Red Cross Joint 
Appeal of Chicago, Inc., now the 
Metropolitan Crusade of Mercy, 
Inc. 

Mr. Woods has been a director-at- 
large of United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, Inc., anda 
director and president of the Coun- 
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cil of Foundations, Inc.—New York. 
The Woods Charitable Fund was 
endowed by his parents, Frank 
Woods, Sr. and Nelle Cochrane 
Woods, and when the foundation 
was incorporated in 1941, he was 
elected a trustee and treasurer. 


In 1950, Mr. Woods served as 
chairman of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee for Illinois on the Midcentury 
White House Conference for Chil- 
dren and Youth, and he was a con- 
sultant to the Illinois Committee for 
the 1960 White House Conference. 
He was elected a trustee of The Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1955, and 
served as president of the institute 
from 1966 through 1970. He is a life 
trustee of The University of 
Chicago, The Chicago Zoological 
Society, and The Chicago Hor- 
ticultural Society, and he is a senior 


member of The Commercial Club of 
Chicago. 


In June 1970, he was awarded an 
Honorary Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters from Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Illinois, and in May 1975, he 
received an Honorary Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Ne- 
braska-Lincoln. 


Mr. Woods has upheld a commit- 
ment to quality telephone service, 
and a dedication to communities 
served by LT&T, to customers and 
to employees, in the same spirit ex- 
emplified by his father. During Mr. 
Woods’ tenure as board member and 
Chairman, LT&T has seen dramatic 
changes in nearly all aspects of its 
operation, and the Company has 
pioneered many accomplishments in 
the telephone business in our state. 
Through the leadership of Mr. 
Woods and others like him, the 
Company has taken a strong rank in 
today’s national telephone industry. 


Memories of the 


Early Years 


Jessie Landon 


What were the old days like? How 
did the telephone business differ 
then? What kind of people were the 
early employees? 

To find the answers to these ques- 
tions, the LT&T magazine staff 
went to the authorities—early em- 
ployees. Four retirees shared their 
memories. They are Jessie Landon, 
who started a telephone career in 
1907 and worked until 1942; Joe 
Hartley, who went to work in 1913 
and retired in 1965; John McKinzie, 
who joined the Company in 1915 
and retired just 25 years ago; and 
Hattie Staley, who began her career 
in 1927 and retired in 1964. 

Jessie Landon worked in Seward 
her entire career. Her first assign- 
ment was with the Seward County 
Telephone Company. When she 
started there were two telephone 
companies in town, the Bell com- 
pany and the independent company 
she worked for. The first office she 
worked in was on the north side of 
the Seward square, over what was 
the Jones Bank. “We were in back 
and a dentist had the front,” she 
remembers. “Right across the hall 
from us was a doctor, H. B. Cum- 
mins, who always called us his ‘in- 
dependent girls.’” 

When LT&T expanded its terri- 
tory, the Company purchased both 
exchanges in Seward and merged 
them. Operations were moved to 
the larger Bell location. Heat in the 
new building was provided by coal 
stoves, and during the hot summers, 
cooling was simply a matter of open- 
ing windows. Later the Company 
acquired fans and employees placed 
dampened cloths in front of them 
for air conditioning, Jessie notes. 

She recalls that prior to the merg- 
er, the Seward County company’s 
toll connection was with the “Auto- 


Joe Hartley 


John McKinzie 


matic” company in Lincoln, the 
name commonly applied to LT&T at 
that time. “We had wonderful ser- 
vice out of Lincoln. People depended 
on the operator,” she says, explain- 
ing that when customers left to go 
somewhere, they would call and tell 
the operator where they could be 
reached and when they would 
return. The operator would either 
notify callers where the person was 
or connect the call at that location. 

In those early years, the “hello 
girls” did not usually work late 
hours. The Company took only 
emergency calls after 9 p.m. and em- 
ployed young men, usually stu- 
dents, to handle them. Storms, how- 
ever, were another story. “When 
there were storms, we often worked 
through the night. That was our 
job,” she says. “We enjoyed our 
work and sometimes (because of 
weather) they couldn’t get us out of 
the office. We worked overtime and 
never thought anything about it.” 

Another job of the early operators 
was to give customers reports on 
train schedules. Operators also kept 
local saloons informed of running 
scores when a baseball game was on, 
Jessie says. “The saloon keepers 
watched over us and wouldn’t allow 
swearing by anyone using the 
saloon phone,” she remembers. 
They would also send food and a 
bucket of coffee to the operators on 
cold nights. 

Jessie remembers one _ incident 
when such a trip was made. The 
operators placed the jug on a steam 
pipe to keep the coffee warm, then 
became busy with calls. Soon the 
manager came in and asked, “What 
smells in here?” He went to the 
steam pipe and discovered the coffee 
jug filled with beer. “We didn’t know 


“In the good old days, people were 


polite to us.” 


what to say,” relates Miss Landon. 
Then the manager laughed and ad- 
mitted the amber liquid had been 
brought up as a joke. 

Another saloon keeper paid for ice 
cream treats for the operators all 
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summer in appreciation for baseball 
reports. “I will say this,” says Jessie, 
“in the good old days, people were 
polite to us.” 


Jessie recalls a likeable man from 
Milford called “Uncle Joe.” He came 
to Seward by train from time to time 
to relax in one of the saloons. He 
invariably became befuddled and 
forgot his train number. He called 
the operators and said, “Help Uncle 
Joe from Milford,” and the girls 
would give him his train number 
and schedule. 


She remembers giving line rings 
when someone had cabbages or 
other products for sale. Operators 
gave the special ring and everybody 
on the line answered to hear the 
sales pitch. Jessie handled the first 
call when the Company moved to 
the new building in Seward, and 
after the exchange was converted to 
dial, she remained a toll operator. 

She enjoyed her work, but you 
don’t hear Jessie longing for “the 
good old days.” She still remembers 
the trips downstairs to the out- 
house in the back alley. “Just think 
how wonderfully things have 
changed—the conveniences,” she 
laughs. 


Joe H. Hartley began his career 
with LT&T in November 1913. He 
was 13 years old, and worked three 
days before he was put on the 
payroll as the mail boy. “Young boys 
at that time wore short pants until 
they were old enough to wear long 
ones—or thought they were,” Joe 
says. “I got my first pair of long 
pants while I was carrying mail. 

“T delivered mail every hour 
through all the buildings,” Hartley 
says, “but I soon found out they 
didn’t need it that fast, so I made the 
rounds every other hour.” 

Although LT&T purchased Bell 
properties in 1912, the cutover toa 
single exchange did not take place 
until 1914, so Hartley picked up mail 
and toll cards in the Bell building, 
too. “I got into every department 
and at one time I probably knew just 
about everyone in the Lincoln of- 
fices, including the Bell employees,” 
he says. 


When Hartley came to the tele- 
phone company, the new building at 
1342 M Street had just been com- 
pleted. The Plant Department was 
one giant room in one section of the 
building. Air conditioning had been 
refined to a method of putting air 


Plant Department was one giant 
room in one section of the building. 


into the ducts after it was blown 
over a chunk of ice in the basement, 
Hartley says. 


About that time, the big horse- 
shoe toll board was being cut into 
service, and Joe explained early-day 
“repeaters.” If you had a conversa- 
tion between Omaha and Denver, 
for example, or even Hastings, that 
was too long a distance for one wire 
to transmit, so you had to have a 
repeating booth. The booth sat at 
one end of the horseshoe board. The 
operator there would listen to what 
somebody said and repeat it by voice 
to the other end of the line,” ex- 


plains Hartley. “That was the first 
repeater.” 


By 1916, Hartley, who started for 
$20 a month, was up to $25. He left 
and went to work for Korsmeyer 
Electric for a $5 raise, but only 
stayed a few months. Then he went 
to Cushman’s for a few months, 
only to return to LT&T when the 
opportunity arose. By that time the 
pay was $40. 


Hartley worked as a shopman, 
draftsman, and editor of the old 
Telephone News magazine. He then 
became personnel supervisor until 
his retirement. He knew several of 
the early Company officers and 
members of the Woods family, in- 
cluding Colonel Woods, father of 
Frank H. Woods. He came to the 
office quite often in those early 
days, Hartley says. 


He says he had a few conversa- 
tions with Frank H. Woods through 
the years. “I admired the man,” he 
says. “There were years when we 
didn’t see much of him because he 


was busy elsewhere, mostly around 
the Chicago area. There was little 
doubt about who tended the reins of 
the Company, though. There was 
no argument about that,” Hartley 
says. 

He describes Thomas C. Woods, 
Sr. as an elegant person. “I admired 
him and everybody liked him,” he 
says, “although he was forceful, too. 
Don’t get the notion that he didn’t 
get what he thought was right or 
what he wanted.” 

Hartley knew some of the other 
key figures as well, including Mark 
Caster, the Company’s first plant 
superintendent. “I worked for him 
for years before the Engineering 
Department was taken out of the 
Plant Department,” Hartley recalls. 
“He was one of the most forceful 
people I have ever known, but I 
think he was probably an actor. He 
knew when to put on that front and 
it got results. He had rock-hard 
ideas of what should be done. He 
was interested not only in safety, 
but good roads, too, and he followed 
through on safe roads all of his life.” 

Generally speaking, he says, the 
old-time attitude toward safe work- 
ing conditions was opposite of to- 
day’s attitude. “When you took a 
picture of a lineman working on a 
pole, most of them wanted to get on 
top of the highest crossarm and 
stand there, held up by nothing.” At 
Company picnics, poleclimbing was 
a featured contest. “Boys withspurs 
would go to the top of a 20- or 25- 
foot pole,” Hartley says, “and come 
down with one or two steps. It’s a 
wonder they didn’t break their legs!” 
he exclaims. 

John McKinzie came to LT&T in 
1915. He had worked for an insur- 
ance company in Lincoln, then spent 
eight years in the telegraph office of 
the construction department at 
Burlington Railroad. When the of- 
fice was disbanded, he came to the 
telephone office to see Mr. Caster, 
and started work the next day. 
McKinzie remained for nearly four 
decades, retiring as general plant 
superintendent in 1954. 

“T worked directly under Mr. 
Caster until he retired,” McKinzie 


relates. “He was a wonderful fellow 
and I traveled with him throughout 
the territory during most of the 
winter months. We talked about 
various things. We were having nu- 
merous accidents, especially pole- 
pulling accidents and he was won- 
dering how we could overcome 
them. We later had a first aid in- 
structor who held meetings and told 
the gangs how to lift, and how to do 
things. That prevented a lot of ac- 
cidents. Our safety program was 
formed from that and it has carried 
on from one superintendent to 
another.” 

Did McKinzie travel in Mr. Cast- 
er’s famous Buick touring car? “Yes, 
and we stopped to work on it about 
every 10 miles,” he chuckles. 


“We stopped to work on Mr. 
Caster’s Buick touring car about 
every 10 miles.” 


Getting around was sometimes a 
problem for telephone men. “When I 
started with the Company,” McKin- 
zie says, “they had one or two 
motorcycles that were used for toll 
trouble when the roads were good, 
but no automobiles. There was a 
manager in every town that had a 
switchboard, and the managers took 
care of trouble, driving a horse and 
buggy, or just riding the horse if the 
roads were too bad,” he says. 

McKinzie says he learned a great 
deal about the telephone business 
from Caster’s plant circulars. Each 
time he wrote one, he called Mc- 
Kinzie into his office to see how it 
sounded and to give McK inzie train- 
ing in the business. “We worked 
together very closely,” McKinzie 
says. 

In 1925, Caster asked McKinzie to 
take over the Supply Department, 
located in the old building at 14th & 
M. McKinzie was in on the planning 
of a new warehouse-shop-garage 
building, erected in 1926 at 21st & L 
Streets. McKinzie, who worked 
with Roy Carlson in planning the 
layout, says he is proud that some of 


Hattie Staley. 


the shelves and work benches he 
designed are still in use today. 

He became eastern district man- 
ager in 1929, a job which he held for 
20 years. He then replaced F. E. 
Behm as general plant superinten- 
dent. 

McKinzie knew Frank H. Woods, 
and said of him, “I’ve never knowna 
financial man with greater ability 
than he had.” 

When McKinzie retired in 1954, 
he stepped immediately into a job as 
representative for the Reliable Elec- 
tric Company, a manufacturer and 
supplier of materials for telephone 
and electric utilities. He traveled the 
continental U.S. and Canada with 
Mrs. McKinzie, calling on various 
companies. This year he observed 25 
years with Reliable and is still pay- 
ing calls on customers in the mid- 
west. 

A man with an active and. in- 
quiring mind, McKinzie is intrigued 
with the new electronic switching 
equipment used at LT&T. 

Hattie Staley came to work for 
LT&T in January 1927 as an eleva- 
tor operator in the 1342 M building 
in Lincoln. She already had ties with 
the Company, since her father, 
Alex, and brother, Hugo both 
worked in the switchroom. On her 
first day of work, John McKinzie, 
then head of the Supply Depart- 
ment and the man who interviewed 
her, wanted to see how she was 
doing. They went down to the base- 
ment in the elevator, but she 
neglected to shut the power off just 
before reaching the desired level. As 
a result, the elevator was stuck. 

“T was just sick because it hap- 
pened with Mr. McKinzie,” she says, 
“put I finally got onto it and that 
didn’t happen anymore. Then 
everytime I’d break somebody in, it 
would happen. Ronnie Cotton used 
to relieve me and he got that ele- 
vator stuck more than anyone else,” 
she laughs. 

Hattie knew the Woods family 
even before coming to work for 
LT&T. She had a girlfriend who was 
a housekeeper for Thomas C. 
Woods, Sr. On evenings when Mr. 
and Mrs. Woods were going out, 
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Mrs. Woods told Hattie’s friend that 
she could invite Hattie over. That’s 
how she met Tomas C. Woods, Jr., 
our current president, who was 15 
months old at the time. 


Because of Frank Woods’ frequent 
trips to Chicago, not all employees 
at the Company recognized him, 
Hattie says. One morning he went 
into the business office to cash a $25 
check. The cashier flatly refused to 
handle it—they had orders not to 
cash a check that big for anyone. 
After learning who he was, she 
finally cashed his check. The cashier 
felt terrible and told Hattie about it. 


But the next day Mr. Woods 
chuckled and told Hattie, “The next 
time I want to cash a check, I’m go- 
ing to take you into the business 
office with me.” 

She remembers the presidents of 
the Company as_ exceptionally 
thoughtful and kind to her. “In 
1940, I was in the hospital and off 
work for two months. Mr. Frank 
Woods sent me a dozen American 
Beauty roses after I got home.” On 
another occasion, Thomas Woods, 
Sr., then president, was on his way 
home from Europe and called his 
office from Chicago. When he 
learned that Hattie had had surgery 
and was ill, he sent flowers and had 
his housekeeper make noodle soup 
and ginger snaps for her, she recalls. 


Hattie remembers our Company 
founder coming into the office one 
day with his three grandsons. He 
said to Hattie, “These are my body- 
guards. One of these days, one of 
them is going to be president of this 
Company. I might not live to see it, 
but you will.” 


“Tom, Jr., was one of those boys,” 
Hattie says. 


She worked in the 14th & M 
building for 33 years. Then in 1959, 
she transferred to the new building, 
serving as elevator operator and 
providing directions to visitors and 
employees while the building was 
new. Later she became lunchroom 
supervisor and held the job until she 
retired in 1964. 

She says of her career, “I was very 


happy. I got along with everybody.” 
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LT&T: On the Leading Edge of 


What was sophisticated technology 
yesterday is commonplace today and 
will be obsolete tomorrow. What 
isn’t even dreamed of today may bea 
useful technique or procedure in 
only a few years. 

That’s the character of the tele- 
phone business—constantly chang- 
ing and improving. LT&T has often 
been on the “leading edge” of ad- 
vancements. Over the years this 
continual progress has made drastic 
changes in central office equipment 
and procedures; in outside plant; in 
operator services and procedures 
and in accounting functions. 

Sophisticated technology is a re- 
curring story at LT&T, one dating 
back to the founding of the Com- 
pany. One of the first technical de- 
cisions made by the Company’s first 
board of directors was to use dial or 
“automatic” switching equipment. 
This made LT&T the first company 
in Nebraska and one of the earliest 
in the nation to offer dial telephone 
service to subscribers. 


ON THE LEADING EDGE IN 
SWITCHING 


Seventy-five years ago, LT&T 
was on the “leading edge” of the 
then current technology in central 
office switching equipment. Things, 
however, changed. In 1912 Com- 
pany Founder Frank H. Woods 
reached an agreement with the Bell 
system resulting in LT&T owning 
and operating exchanges in 22 coun- 
ties in southeast Nebraska—our 


Advancement 


present operating territory. All of 
the newly acquired exchanges were 
manual and in various states of 
repair or disrepair. Although LT&T 
had taken a giant step forward in the 
scope of its operations, it had moved 
backwards in central office technol- 
ogy. The Company immediately 
adopted an aggressive program of 
updating equipment. 

The story of how switching 
equipment has evolved with chang- 
ing technology and subscriber de- 
mands is fascinating. In the second 
decade of this century, LT&T began 
replacing its old magneto equipment 
with common battery equipment. 
The magneto systems had batteries 
in each telephone instrument along 
with a crank-operated magneto to 
provide electrical current for ring- 
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New digital toll equipment 1979. 


ing the bells. The new, and then 
sophisticated, common battery ex- 
change systems had the batteries 
located at the central office, a great 
convenience to both subscribers and 
the Company. Ringing of the 
phones was also done with equip- 
ment located at the central office. 

The goal of replacing magneto 
offices with common battery even- 
tually fell by the wayside. Ken Ver- 
saw, chief engineer, explains “That 
job was never fully completed. 
When the dial system started com- 
ing in, some of the last magneto 
exchanges jumped from magneto to 
dial without putting the common 
battery in between. 


“We are ina similar situation now 
as we consider replacing our step 
exchanges with electronic systems,” 
he interjected. 

In the 1930s, LT&T began to con- 
vert small manual exchanges to dial 
equipment. This type of equipment, 
which required close attention in 
1904, had been refined to a point 
where it was possible for the Com- 
pany to use “unattended” dial ex- 
changes. It was no longer necessary 
for people to continually be at the 
exchange site to assure the proper 
functioning of equipment. The con- 
version program was interrupted by 
World War II in the 1940s, but re- 
sumed after the war and was 


Conversion program was _ in- 


terrupted by World War II. 


accelerating by 1954 when the Com- 
pany observed its 50th anniversary. 

As LT&T began to install dial of- 
fices, the objective was “to let the 
subscriber dial his own calls,” said 
Versaw. Early instruments allowed 
that. If you had a 10-party line and 
used code ringing (two short rings 
and a long, for example) ona manual 
exchange, when your telephone was 
converted to dial operation those 
particular things remained the 
codes. Then selective ringing was 
introduced and only the phone being 


called would ring. The number of 
subscribers on rural lines was 
reduced to eight, where possible. 

That was the way it was 25 years 
ago. 

Chief Planning Engineer Roger 
Ghormley describes the situation at 
that time in this way: “LT&T was in 
a transitional stage. We still had 
some manual switchboards and 
some magneto switchboards. We did 
not have any subscriber direct dial- 
ing. We did have some operator toll 
dialing, which had been around for 
five years, primarily in our own 
territory.” 

From 1904 to 1971, in its dial ex- 
changes, LT&T used only step-by- 
step switching equipment, an elec- 
tro-mechanical system which 
efficiently served the needs of 
customers for the time. 

As we entered the 1970s, it was 
apparent that the days of step-by- 
step switching were limited. LT&T 
installed its first electronic exchange 
at Waverly in 1971. It was the first 
of its size and type to be installed in 
the state and the second of any type 
of electronic switching in Nebraska. 
We followed with a large electronic 
central office and a new exchange 
building at 27th & Old Cheney Road 
in Lincoln in 1972. An electronic 
exchange at 15th & M and an Elec- 
tronic Centrex (centrally located 
switching equipment to operate 
large PBX systems) were added at 
the 15th and M building. 

In the early 1970s it was not 
economically feasible to operate an 
electronic central office in small ex- 
changes. Yet it was apparent that 
certain sophisticated features would 
be needed in the future. LT&T 
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opted to use the CXP5 small central 
office, a common control type of 
equipment also known as “cross- 
point.” The first was installed at 
Milford in 1973 and several others 
were added later at other locations. 

Changes in switching technology 
have come fast in recent years. 
Ghormley reviews LT&T’s situation 
this way, “Step equipment is a good 
system, a reliable system. It does 
have to be well maintained, but so 
does any other equipment.” 

However, improved technology 
changes viewpoints. Ghormley con- 
tinues, “Over the past five years we 
have modified our views of the 
suitability of step equipment. Five 
years ago we thought in terms of 
keeping and maintaining it until 
there were definite reasons for not 
having it.” 


. . . possible to put an economical 
electronic switch in a small central 
office. 


Now we are installing electronic 
systems. The reason is the develop- 
ment of digital switching. Ghormley 
says that digital equipment develop- 
ment began within the past five 
years. It has the advantages of 
reducing “hardware” requirements, 
improving the capability of the 
switch in terms of services that can 
be offered, and speed. 

Development of this technology 
makes it possible to put an econom- 
ical electronic switch in a small cen- 
tral office of 300 or 400 lines. The 


chief planning engineer explains 
that “digital switching techniques 
came in with PBX systems.” The 
digital switch uses a computer-type 
processor to complete a connection 
between two talkers and also to 
provide features such as conference 
calling, call forwarding, three way 
calling, and for such mundane 
things as providing a dial tone. 
Added to this is the advantage that 
some of the problems of switch 
maintenance are handled efficiently 
in digital equipment. “This equip- 
ment has made the CXP5 equipment 
passe already,” Ghormley notes. 

The first digital electronic switch- 
ing office for our Company will be 
put into operation later this year at 
Shelby and future offices are ex- 
pected to be of that type, according 
to Mr. Versaw. Chief Planning 
Engineer Ghormley points out, “We 
are just not going to continue the 
electro-mechanical system. It might 
have been acceptable yesterday or 
last year, but it won’t be in the 
future.” 

One big factor is the space-saving 
nature of digital equipment. “If we 
go to digital switching, the switch- 
ing equipment in Beatrice would re- 
quire a space only 20 feet by 30 
feet—just a little corner,” explains 
Ghormley. Also, he expects the 
digital electronic equipment to re- 
quire less maintenance. “Electronic 
offices are configured so that in 
trouble shooting they diagnose 
themselves quite well. They diag- 
nose, print out and tell you that 
something is wrong before you 
know it.” They do the same thing for 
subscribers’ equipment and lines. 


LT&T’s Lincoln operating and equipment 
room about 1909. 


CXP5 equipment at Humboldt. 


Wahoo switchboard in the early 1920’s. Note 
cot for night operator. 


FROM MANUAL TO 
AUTOMATIC TOLL 
SWITCHING 


For the first half century of the 
Company’s existence, automatic 
switching of telephone calls was 
conceived to be a function that 
applied only to local calls. Long dis- 
tance calls were handled by an 
operator. By 1954, as Ghormley 
puts it, “We were pretty well along 
in ordinary telephone service. We 
had a kind of improved telephone 
service. Compared to 25 years ear- 
lier, it was very sophisticated. It was 
no longer newsworthy to be able to 
hear as well across the country as 
across the street.” 

Operator toll dialing had started 
about 1949 in Hastings, but it was 
largely confined, at that time, to our 
territory or to Omaha. Chief Engi- 
neer Versaw explains the first oper- 
ator toll dialing like this: “The oper- 
ator had to know a lot of special 
digits because she had to do the 
translating. The operator had to 
know that she had to dial ‘23’ to get 
to Lincoln and ‘45’ through Lincoln 
to reach Omaha. Then she could dial 
the directory number. Later equip- 
ment required only that she dial an 
area code and the directory 
number.” 

About 25 years ago we installed 
the first customer direct dialing of 
long distance telephone calls (DDD) 
at Beatrice. As the first such service 
in the state, it was initially very 
limited. In the next decade, how- 


ever, it expanded considerably. Mr. 
Ghormley recalls, “We came to the 
conclusion that it was inappro- 
priate to talk about retaining toll 
boards because we made an eco- 
nomic study at Beatrice. It was 
about at the break-even point 
whether the cost of switching 
equipment for subscriber DDD 
would be paid for by savings in oper- 
ator labor and switchboard 
positions.” 

LT&T’s management decided to 
keep pace with technology. It didn’t 
take long to prove that decision was 
right. Even before all of our old 
manual offices were converted to 


Early DDD equipment utilized 
devices called ticketers and tran- 
senders. 


dial, LT&T began to install DDD 
equipment. We became 100 percent 
dial and 100 percent DDD in the 
middle 1960s. 

Early DDD equipment utilized de- 
vices called ticketers and transend- 
ers to properly direct toll calls. In the 
middle 1960s toll director switching 
equipment was installed and in the 
past year new digital electronic toll 
switching equipment has replaced 
that gear. 

As we moved into customer direct 
dialing, some method of identifying 
and recording the call had to be 
developed for billing purposes. In 
the first installation at Beatrice only 
a portion of the exchange was pro- 
vided with automatic number iden- 
tification. For other parts of the ex- 
change, operators had to intercept, 


briefly, to obtain the number and 
record the call. In succeeding years 
the burden has shifted from the 
operator to equipment. 

A quarter of a centry ago we had 
almost all vacuum tube-operated 
carrier equipment (the device that 
permits transmission of more than 
one conversation on a single tele- 
phone circuit), but it was getting 
smaller because tinier tubes had 
been developed. Ghormley recalls 
that in one bay we could get 30 or 40 
channels, whereas prior to that we 
could get only three channels. “That 
was a big improvement,” he 
emphasizes. 

At the same time, transistors had 
started to come into use and began 
to replace the vacuum tubes with 
Savings in space and costs. Now we 
are moving into digital technology 
for long distance transmission of 
telephone calls. “The idea had been 
around since the 1930s,” says 
Ghormley, “but the hardware to do 
it was not available.” It took the 
development of the transistor, inte- 
grated circuits, and computer tech- 
nology to make it practical. With 
digital equipment we can put more 
than one channel on a circuit and 
separate them less expensively than 
by using the old filter analog 
method. 

Twenty-five years ago when we 
had to make an addition of intercity 
circuits, it was a question of 
whether it would be microwave or 
cable. We were just beginning to 


move away from adding open wire 
carrier. “The basic thing that has 
been happening in the past 25-year 
period,” notes Ken Versaw, “is that 
anything we had in open wire lines is 
being replaced by cable facility of 
some type. We are learning to use 
electronics in place of a physical 
pair.” We are making use of sub- 
scriber carrier or electronic means 
of providing additional pairs where 
needed. 


Cable has changed over the past 
quarter of a century. 


Over the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, cable has changed. For the past 
15 or 20 years we have been using 
plastic-insulated cable in place of the 
old paper-insulated. In many in- 
stances, plastic sheath has replaced 
metal sheath cable. We have started 
using cable filled with waterproof 
petroleum jelly. In 1969 we initiated 
a program to bury rural facilities. It 
is scheduled to be completed in 1983. 

Our first microwave system was 
installed in 1954. For the next dec- 
ade or two this facility expanded 
rapidly. 

Although mobile telephone ser- 
vice was established by LT&T in 
1946, (we were first in the state to 
provide mobile service) this service 
expanded and developed in the 
1960s. New technology made it pos- 
sible to provide personal paging 
devices small enough to carry in a 
pocket. 

The past quarter of acentury has 
also brought a proliferation of spe- 
cialty telephone sets and equipment 


Microwave Tower at Eagle. 


for customers. Telephone sets seem 
to come in an unlimited number of 
shapes, colors and styles, a far cry 
from the typical black desk set of 25 
years ago. Such innovations as 
answering devices and automatic 
dialers, as well as telephones 
resembling antiques or shaped like 
Mickey Mouse have become com- 
mon. 

We have also seen standards 
tightening. Our customers want to 
use telephone circuits for data 
transfer. Mr. Versaw comments, 
“You have to become aware of prob- 
lems that can be generated. We cer- 
tainly pay attention to power facil- 
ities so we can keep that kind of 
interference out of this facility.” 

What’s in the future in the way of 
plant equipment? 

Mr. Ghormley, who by nature of 
his job tries to look ahead and see the 
future, believes we will go as far in 
technical progress in the next five 
years as we have in the last 25. 

Fiber optics, where a glass strand 
is used to provide a circuit by trans- 
mitting a beam of light, is an exciting 
prospect. Ghormley expects it to be 
used most commonly where un- 
derground ductwork has become 
filled. Fiber optic cable is much 
smaller than conventional cable of 
the same capacity. “Installation of 
fiber optics is preferable to tearing 
up downtown streets to replace 
ducts,” notes the Chief Planning 
Engineer. 
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HANDLING THE CALLS IS A 
DIFFERENT GAME 


When our Company was formed 
75 years ago, we had few operators. 
The telephone was new and con- 
sidered an unnecessary gadget by 
many people. In the new Lincoln 
exchange, local calls were, for the 
most part, switched mechanically. 
Operators were needed to give 
assistance, to take service calls, and 
to place the few long distance calls 
that were offered. 

This soon changed. The Company 
added manual exchanges, such as 
the one in Havelock. Then, in 1912, 
LT&T added many more through- 
out the 22-county area which had 
become our territory. Improved 
technology made long distance call- 
ing more practical, economical and 
frequent. 

Darlene Remmers, force manage- 
ment supervisor in Operator Ser- 
vices, recalls the way things were 
when she first went to work for 
LT&T in 1940, at the Beatrice office. 

“First of all, everybody wore black 
skirts and white blouses. In earlier 
years they wore uniforms which 
could be purchased through the 
Company. We worked six days a 
week. Of course they had an old- 
fashioned, high switchboard,” she 
relates. “When you came in, you had 
a six-week period of local training 
and answered your customers with 
‘number please’ and ‘thank you’ 
regardless of what they said to you! 
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Early small town switchboard. 


“Long distance calls were some- 
times quite difficult to put up be- 
cause you couldn’t dial across coun- 
try,” she continues. “You simply 
rang Omaha, then if you were call- 
ing Los Angeles, they rang Denver, 
Denver rang Salt Lake City and Salt 
Lake connected you to the Los 
Angeles inward operator who rang 
your number for you. 

“You handled the entire call,” says 
Mrs. Remmers, “but when you 
reached Omaha you would say 
‘Denver.’ After you got beyond 
Omaha you would say ‘MX prece- 
dence’ which meant a multi-switch 
call and it took precedence over a call 
that was not multi-switch.” During 
the war this became quite a contest 
with operators because many of the 
calls were urgent. The time the call 
started would determine its prece- 
dence. 

Prior to World War IJ, turnover 
among operators was rare. War con- 
ditions with new brides following 
their GI husbands to campsites 
changed this. Defense plants 
opened, such as those at Hastings 
and Mead, and job opportunities for 
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women were greater than ever 
before. 


Discipline in the early operating 
rooms was very strict, but Mrs. 
Remmers explains, “That’s the way 
people raised children then. The 
Chief Operator took over the par- 
ent’s role. Now we have a more re- 
laxed climate.” 

During the war, the technology 
for operator toll dialing was devel- 
oped. It was adopted by our Com- 
pany in the early 1950s. By 1957 
customer toll dialing was in use at 
Beatrice. Mrs. Remmers was work- 
ing there at that time and remem- 
bers that there were many custom- 
ers who “couldn't wait to get rid of 
the operator. They were convinced 
that the local operator had nothing 
to do but listen in on their conversa- 
tion—but of course she didn’t. She 
was a very busy person.” 

It was a drastic change and traffic 
employees were busy educating cus- 
tomers. At Beatrice the operators 
called practically all of the custom- 


ers to give instructions. The impact 
of modernization also hit many of 
the small towns served by the Com- 
pany. 

As LT&T converted exchanges to 
dial, directory service was central- 
ized in some locations and moved 
out of small towns. It was no longer 
possible for a customer to calla small 
town and ask the “information” 
operator for a number by describ- 
ing the house or building as “across 
the corner from the post office.” 
The operator no longer was located 
in the small town and would have no 
idea what was across the street from 
any building. 

Switchboards have also changed 
over the years. “They used to have 
high switchboards and you sat up on 
high chairs which were very uncom- 
fortable,” says Mrs. Remmers. “You 
had to be quite tall and have a long 
arm span in order to reach the 
board. At that time we didn’t hire 
short people,” she recalls. “Chairs 
were elevated eight to ten inches 
and had a heel rail. When the new, 
shorter boards were introduced you 
could sit with your feet on the floor 
and that was something!” she ex- 
claims. 

“When I first started,” says Mrs. 
Remmers, “the headsets covered 
both ears and clamped on. One of 
the trials of the new operator was 
getting used to sore ears.” Later, the 
headsets were fit to only one ear and 
now, they are a very small unit 
which slips on part of the ear and 
clips to glasses frames. 


“We had to wear the headset a 
specified way. It made no difference 
if it was uncomfortable. The first 
headsets were in two pieces with a 
horn in front of your face. If you 
turned your head away, your voice 
would go in a different direction, so 
you had to sit in a very stylized posi- 
tion,” she says. 

Mrs. Remmers also traces the 
development of the toll ticket. These 
were used to provide information 
for billing, and were made out by the 
operators. The first ticket was hand- 
written and was quite detailed. The 
operator had to get every detail 
written down and spent a great deal 
of time recording. Then the Com- 
pany adopted a smaller ticket, 2% by 
41% inches, then an IBM card. “We 
were still writing a great deal at that 
point,” comments Mrs. Remmers 
adding, “Gradually we have done 
away with this, and now operators 
write very little. At Hastings (where 
we have special equipment) the in- 
formation is recorded on tape.” 

She continues, “We never gave up 
on a call. Once a customer placed it, 
we'd try two or three days on it. We 
never cancelled a ticket unless all 
attempts to complete failed. In the 
earlier days we had report charges 
on calls.” 

At first, pencils were used by 
operators for marking tickets. Later 
a special pen was adopted. But the 
ink “got all over your clothes, and 
hands, and you couldn’t get it off. 
We didn’t use it very long,” empha- 
sizes Mrs. Kemmers. 

Operators used to get their rates 
from a collection of charts. Today 
they use a computer. 


Working parts of Lincoln toll board in 1947, 
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Lincoln “horseshoe” board in 1942. 
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Gar Donnelson 


Darlene Remmers 


Darlene considers today’s job as 
an operator more challenging than 
in the past. The challenge, she be- 
lieves, lies in fostering positive pub- 
lic relations with customers and 
developing polished technical skills. 

R. B. “Dick” Hobson, now Net- 
work Engineering Director, looks 
back to the late 1940s and early 
1950s and comments, “Some of the 
things we did seem a little ‘horse and 
buggy’ compared to what we do to- 
day.” He remembers, when he first 
worked on traffic studies, that “we 
set up a 12- or 14-foot ladder. I sat 
on top of the ladder and took a pic- 
ture of the board every minute 
because it was impossible to count 
the plugs in a given time frame.” 

Most of the traffic studies that 
were made in those years were done 
either manually or by reading peg 
count meters. Usage studies were 
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Lincoln Unit I in 1960. 


R. B. Hobson 


L. A. Connealy 


made with a pen recorder, marking 
on aroll of paper. The next improve- 
ment was the Traffic Usage Re- 
corder (TUR) that photographed the 
meters. Now it was no _ longer 
necessary to have someone read the 
meters and studies could be made in 
unattended locations. Then we 
adopted Alston equipment, replac- 
ing the TURs which gave printed 
copy. Now we are beginning to use 
computers to receive and prepare 
traffic data. 

Since 1950 total toll calls have 
multiplied many times over because 
of Direct Distance Dialing. How- 
ever, the load on operators has re- 
mained virtually unchanged. Look- 
ing into his records, Hobson 
comments, “In July 1950, LT&T 
completed 317,154 operator assisted 
calls. With the DDD conversion pro- 
gram and all of the traffic innova- 
tions, we have maintained a con- 
stant load (on the _ operators), 
explains Hobson. “Last July, oper- 
ators completed 330,551 calls, ap- 
proximately the same as in 1950,” he 
notes. 

However, this year total toll calls 
numbered 2,560,000 in January 
which included direct dialed calls (85 
percent of the total). “You can see 
what we'd have to have in the way of 
operators to take care of that!” ex- 
claims Hobson. 


He also recalls the messenger ser- 
vice once maintained at all ex- 
changes. “This is a service that has 
died,” he comments, attributing its 
demise to the almost universal 
acceptance of the telephone. Mr. 
Hobson also points to the elimina- 
tion of long delays in completing 


calls on major holidays. “There are 
delays today, to parts of the country, 
but we are not talking about placing 
a call at 8 o’clock in the morning and 
having it completed at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. We are talking about 
a delay of a half hour at most.” 

He also points to the expansion of 
circuits. “I can recall when we tried 
very hard to get 30 circuits to 
Omaha. We have numerous high- 
usage circuits which are direct to 
New York, etc.” 

He also tells about the growth of 
toll traffic before universal DDD. 
“At one point we fabricated what we 
call ‘record and release’ positions in 
the toll room. Operators working at 
these positions simply recorded the 
calls and passed them to toll oper- 
ators for completion. 

“There is no question that the 
quality of toll service has continued 
to improve over the years. It is sub- 
stantially better than it was even 
three years ago,” says Hobson. “If a 
customer gets a call from one of the 
coasts, he probably won’t even real- 
ize it is a long distance call until he is 
told. It wasn’t that way 30 years 
ago.” 

In recent years there have been 
many changes in operator services, 
with more coming in the future. 
“Many are people changes,” explains 
Gar Donnelson, operator services 
manager. “Operator Services is now 
a more relaxed place. Today’s em- 
ployee is different from our em- 
ployee of 10 years ago. This em- 


ployee hasn’t been conditioned to 
live by long lists of do’s and don'ts.” 

Donnelson notes “Today our 
concern lies in getting the job done. 
We want the job to be done ef- 
ficiently, customers handled 
properly and employees not to be 
disruptive to others,” explains 
Donnelson. 


The telephone business started 
out using male operators, particu- 
larly for late-hour assignments. To- 
day we employ a number of men as 
operators. 

“We still ask operators to use 
standard phrases when speaking to 
customers. We find this practice 
speeds the handling of customer 
calls,” comments Donnelson. 


Another change in the process is 
computerized directory assistance. 
Operators have long relied on paper 
records, for many years printed 
daily. Now this data will be put ona 
computer and called up on acathode 
ray screen or readout panel by the 
operators. Some companies are real- 
izing a 10 percent and more savings 
in time with this type of system, 
says Donnelson. The goal, as 
always, is improved service to the 
customer and more efficient opera- 
tion. 


ACCOUNTING ADVANCED 
FROM PEN TO PRINTOUT 


When LT&T opened its doors in 
1904, accounting procedures and 
tools were primitive and govern- 
ment rules and regulations imper- 
ceptible. Bookkeeping, accounting 
and bill figuring were manual pro- 
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cesses for many years. As automa- 
tion came into being, adding ma- 
chines, Comptometers, and other 
equipment were adopted as they 
were developed. 

Twenty-five years ago, as the 
Company marked its 50th anniver- 
sary, billings were handled in what 
now seems a primitive fashion. 
Larry Connealy, vice president of 
administration and controller, ex- 
plains: “Toll tickets were handwrit- 
ten by the operator. They would be 
manually rated in Accounting based 
on minutes and distance. They were 
stored in bins by billing number or 
sorted out and sent to Omaha for 
billing of collect, third number or 
credit card calls.” 

He continues, “It was a sorting 
process involving a staff of Revenue 
Accounting clerks.” After the tick- 
ets were rated, they were sent to 
another company for billing or billed 
to an LT&T customer. 
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Revenue Accounting section in 1948. 


Toll tickets for LT&T customers 
were sorted by billing number and 
held until the billing period closed. 
Sums of the toll tickets were added 
on aComptometer, and the total for 
each number posted on a “facer” 
ticket. The facers and the toll tickets 
were sent to a billing clerk along 
with facer slips of paper carrying 
totals on recurring monthly billing 
charges, directory advertising and 
other charges or credits. 

The billing clerk would put the 
billing facer tickets in an NCR ma- 
chine, one at a time, and begina key- 
ing operation printing each of the 
billing amounts on the bill. The ma- 
chine provided both a total for the 
customer bill and a running amount 
for each exchange. Then the bills 
were forwarded to the commercial] 


office along with the toll tickets, 
other charge and credit statements, 
etc. for enclosure with other 
materials into an envelope, ready for 
mailing. Then, as now, we had six 
billing periods. 

This involved manual production 
and processing of bills and has since 
given way to that renowned inven- 
tion we call the computer. In 1960, 
LT&T’s first computer was installed 
and put to work. This year the fifth 
generation computer was activated. 

Teamed with central office equip- 
ment which automatically records 
and identifies long distance calls, the 
computer has assumed most of the 
work previously done manually. 
While the 55 full time people in Rev- 
enue Accounting in 1950 has dwin- 

led to about 20, Connealy points 
out, “We have 55 people in the data 
processing center involved in 
customer billing. They handle an 
enormous workload.” 

“We had 100,000 stations (tele- 
phones in use) in 1951. Now we 
have over 300,000 with seven to 
nine times more toll volume.” All of 
this is handled with not many more 
people in the Controller’s section. 

Eighty-six percent of 1978 toll 
calls are customer-dialed DDD calls, 
according to Connealy. He terms 
them “untouched by human hands.” 
From the time the customer dials 
until the charge appears as a line on 
a toll statement, there is no direct 
human involvement. 


At the various toll centers in our 
company, data on each toll call is 


automatically punched into paper 
tape or recorded on magnetic tape. 
Those tapes are physically removed 
and forwarded to the data process- 
ing center where they are mounted 
on a computer and processed elec- 
tronically. 

After rating, the calls for other 
companies are separated, stored on 
magnetic tape and sent to Kansas 
City to be distributed by computer 
to billing offices across the country. 
“That’s the way we get our collect 
calls, too,” says Connealy. 

The Controller declares that the 
biggest change he has noted in the 
past 25 years has been that “repeti- 
tious chores have been taken over 
by machine.” Most of what is left are 
the steps of action that require some 
thought, such as editing, balancing, 
and correcting errors. 


We will have a new Customer 
Automated Record System in 
operation. 


The near future holds another 
improvement. We will have a new 
Customer Automated Record Sys- 
tem (CARS) in operation in the third 
quarter of this year. Its biggest ad- 
vantage is that equipment required 
to provide service at a particular 
address does not necessarily have to 
be changed when a new customer 
moves in. When a customer notifies 
LT&T that he or she is moving in, 
the computer handles most of the 
change. No trips to the house are 
necessary and there are no service 
delays. There is no typing and re- 
typing of service orders. 
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While we have fewer clerks in the 
Controller’s section than 25 years 
ago, notes Connealy, we have a 
higher proportion of management 
people. We also have more college 
educated accountants than we did 
25 years ago. 

Connealy says this is partly be- 
cause of another major change—the 
one in the rules, regulations and 
complexities we have to deal with. 
“Telephony is a much more compli- 
cated business than it was 25 years 
ago. We are audited every year by 
outside public accountants, Inter- 
nal Revenue, Public Service Com- 
mission staff, State of Nebraska Tax 
Commissioners office, Social 
Security, etc.,” explains the 
Controller. 

“Computer technology has helped 
the Company in many ways. For 
example, in 1978 when we put new 
rates into effect following the local 
service rate increase allowed by the 
Public Service Commission, we 
were able to do it within a week’s 
time. It used to take several weeks to 
change our billing files,” says Con- 
nealy, adding, “During the 1978 rate 
case, we were able to tell the PSC 
that if we increased the various 
rates for a type of service by a cer- 
tain amount exactly what that 
change would generate in additional 
revenue.” 

He continues, “From an employ- 
ee’s standpoint, the business is 
much more technical; benefits are 
greater; the work is more interest- 
ing; and pay rates are stronger com- 
pared to the rest of the community.” 


Earliest Construction crews got around the 


countryside by means of horses. 


Modern Construction truck has swivel 
mounted derrick and digger. This picture 
was taken at Nebraska City last summer. 


From Horses to Hydraulics in the 
Telephone Business 


Seventy-five years ago when an 
LT&T installer or repairman was 
dispatched to work on a customer’s 
phone, he couldn’t climb into a truck 
and head toward his destination. 
The telephone company didn’t have 
any trucks in 1904, and it is unlikely 
that the average person in Nebraska 
would have even seen such a “con- 
traption.” 

Telephone people traveled on 
foot, on bicycle, in street cars, or for 
larger jobs or rural work, by horse 
and wagon. Occasionally when the 
going got tough because of snow- 
drifts or mud, they might abandon 
the wagon and take only the horse. 

Telephone men would sling a pair 
of phones and a coil of wire over 
their shoulders, pick up a bag of 
tools and materials and go on their 
way. 


However, motorized transporta- 
tion was rapidly approaching and in 
a few years—the date is lost—the 
Company acquired a Holsman auto- 
mobile, a rope-drive machine that 
was less than reliable. 

A few years later an Internation- 
al truck was added. Having the ap- 
pearance of a buckboard, it sported 
high, wagon-type wheels and had an 
engine located under the seat. Its 
chain drive was more reliable. 

By 1914, the Company was trying 
out a Buick truck with one of its 
floating gangs. This vehicle proved 
to be a success, saving both time and 
money. In six months the Company 
was planning to add more to its 
motorized fleet. 

By the 1920s, cars and trucks 
were common. The Model-T Ford 
had become the typical light repair 


truck. Its popularity was due to low 
operation costs and, for the times, 
excellent reliability. 

Other forms of transportation 
were used in the early days. A note 
in the 1916 Telephone News tells that 
“A new single, three-speed R&S 
motorcycle has been placed at Uni- 
versity Place to take the place of the 
old Yale. It is a fine machine and is 
expected to do great work for the 
exchange.” 

In 1915 the motor vehicle was 
scarcely a step away from being a 
rich man’s toy, but already it was 
proving to be two anda half times as 
fast as horse drawn wagons or 
buggies and more economical to 
operate. 

By 1953 the Company had 217 
motorized vehicles and 68 trailers. 
They were rugged and reliable with 


many useful features. Today we About 1975 we started buying 
have several hundred motorized : automatic transmissions in our 
vehicles and trailers in our fleet. We | vans. All of our trucks, even line 
have increased the fleet because of trucks, were bought with automatic 
service demands and the increase in transmissions. This was because 
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manpower throughout the territory 
as well as in Lincoln. 


How has our fleet changed over 
the past 25 years, other than its 
growth in numbers? Gerry Smith, 
motor vehicle supervisor, com- 
mented, “I would say the biggest 
area of change would be in the 
truck—the construction type of 
vehicle. Basically, in 25 years we’ve 
gone from foldover A frame-type 
derricks with mechanical drive to a 
very sophisticated hydraulic-oper- 
ated derrick.” 

A quarter of a century ago con- 
struction crews had to position their 
truck precisely to use the derrick. 
Today the hydraulic derricks rotate 
so that they can be positioned 
without moving the truck. Crews 
are also smaller because of the 
capability of the machines. 


“In the last 25 years we’ve gone 
from working off of truck-mounted 
ladders to Telsta units, the aerial lift 
trucks we use today,” said the motor 
vehicle supervisor. 


“One of the big things we take for 
granted today is the reliability of our 
vehicles as opposed to those in ear- 
lier years,” he added. “Cars today 
are definitely more dependable than 
in 1954,” he said “and we are getting 
more miles out of them. It was not 
common in 1954 to get 100,000 
miles from a car, yet we have some 
that are going to be sold at our next 
bidding that have well over 100,000 
miles. One 1974 model has 144,000 
miles on it and the engine has never 
been opened up!” said Smith. 


We also have trucks in service 
with 250,000 miles on them and 
Smith says we have no intention of 
getting rid of them at this time. 


The new look in trucks is this compact Chev- 
rolet, used to service phone booths. 


The greater mileage we get from 
our vehicles can be attributed partly 
to the rigid maintenance and oil 
change schedules and partly to im- 
provements in the vehicles. 

Speaking of vehicles, Smith said, 
“We've gone from a low pressure 
oiling system toa high pressure one; 
we've gone from a babbitt bearing 
rod to an insert bearing rod; froma 
solid lifter to a hydraulic lifter.” He 
said that cars and trucks are better 
engineered, using stronger and 
lighter metals. 

“We have fewer brake problems 
today than 25 years ago,” said 
Smith, who attributes this to the 
advent of disc brakes and im- 
provements in drum brakes and 
hydraulic systems. “We have fewer 
transmission and clutch break- 
downs per mile and we have fewer 
tire repairs.” 

All new vehicles are purchased 
with radial tires. Seventy percent of 
all our vehicles are running on 
radials, and most of those on steel 
belted radials. That has been one of 
the biggest factors in decreasing tire 
problems, believes Smith. 

“We used to have a tire repair 
truck down here every morning fix- 
ing flat tires and cut tires just for the 
construction vehicles. Now we have 
tire service approximately once a 
week,” he said. 

Radial tires have also improved 
gasoline mileage by five to six per- 
cent. 


In the last 25 years we have gone 
from working off of truck mounted 
ladders to Telsta units. 


many of our young employees had 
not had a lot of experience with 
standard transmissions. 

However, with the advent of 
energy problems in 1974, we have 
become more aware of conserving 
energy and now many vehicles come 
only with standard transmissions. 
The compact pickups we have been 
buying for several years have a mix- 
ture of automatic and standard 
transmissions, but the intention of 
the Company now is to buy only 4- 
speed transmissions in our compact 
pickups because they get better 
mileage. 

We do have new problems. “Rust 
is a greater problem today than it 
was 25 years ago,” Smith noted. 
“The public has demanded that 
streets be clean, whereas years ago 
we might have lived with snow on 
the streets all winter. More chemical 
salts and sodium chloride are used 
and for that reason rust is a greater 
problem.” 

Also, there are more safety re- 
quirements, because of OSHA and 
the Department of Transportation 
regulations. 

There have been a lot of changes 
because we must have rollover pro- 
tection on all construction equip- 
ment; we are required to have back- 
up alarms in certain applications on 
line trucks; we are restricted on 
weights we can haul ona given vehi- 
cle; and we are limited in the at- 
tachments we can place on them, 
such as spotlights and warning de- 
vices. It is no longer considered safe 
to put a spotlight on the roof or 
doorjamb of a vehicle. 

There are other changes too. “We 
are finding that more and more of 
our vehicles are coming out with a 


energy and pollution control 
systems on our vehicles. “We have 
some cars with turbochargers on 
them today. You didn’t see that a 
few years ago,” Smith commented. 

Vehicles are becoming more and 
more sophisticated and it takes very 
sophisticated testing equipment to 
deal with them. Mechanics are re- 
quired to be more knowledgeable 
about all of these devices. 

Recently the Company converted 
the old paint shop in the garage toa 
two-story parts department and has 
been developing an inventory con- 
trol system. The reason is that 
LT&T is doing more maintenance 
and repair work and that parts 
availability has decreased. 

“We can’t afford downtime so if 
we identify an item that seems to 
wear out, we stock the item in- 
house,” Smith explained. 

Also the Company has standard- 
ized the types and makes of vehicles 
it buys so that we can keep the parts 
inventory to a minimum. 

The past quarter of acentury has 
seen the adoption of the van-type 
truck for many combinationmen. It 
has also seen the transition from the 
small car of the 1950s to the big 
luxury car of the 1970s, then the 
present trend back toward down- 
sizing because of energy conserva- 
tion. In recent years our Company 
has begun to add compacts, subcom- 
pacts and compact pickups as an 
alternative to the van. 

Says Motor Vehicle Supervisor 
Smith, “We are progressing with 
change; we are changing. I’m excited 
about what we are doing.” 

Change and progress in vehicles 
has been an LT&T pattern for three 
quarters of a century. 


Chevrolet truck of the late 1920s was used by 
a farm repair gang at Humboldt. 
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The brass radiator Model-T Ford was the 
typical light truck of the era of the First 
World War and before. 


This International Truck was new when this 
picture was taken in 1936. The primitive 
derrick was an improvement over hand tools. 


International truck with “A” frame derrick 
was used to dig holes in the 1950s. 
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Building Evolution 
Follows Changing 


Technology 


In the beginning of the telephone 
industry, there was the now famous 
garret room used by Alexander 
Graham Bell as a laboratory and 
workshop. There the telephone was 
born. 

When LT&T began operations a 
little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, telephone exchanges 
often were housed in surroundings 
not much different. Frequently they 
were on the second or third floor of 
a frame-structured business build- 
ing. The quarters were often rented 
or leased, and might even be located 
in a spare bedroom of the house 
occupied by the switchboard 
operator and her family. 

What a difference in 1979, the 
year LT&T observes its 75th year of 
existence! Telephone buildings are 
typically owned by the Company 
and are highly sophisticated and 
appealing to the eye. 

Changes in the typical telephone 
exchange buildings were already 
taking place when LT&T was 
organized. Our Company was the 
first in Nebraska to introduce 
automatic switching of telephone 
calls and its first building was a sub- 
stantial one to properly house this 
expensive equipment. Located on 
14th Street between M and N 
Streets in Lincoln, this first building 
was a stone and brick structure in- 
tended to last for many years. It 
served our Company for over half a 
century. 

In 1909 an equally substantial ex- 
change building was erected at 20th 
& Cherry Streets, now known as 
20th and Sumner. 


When, in 1912, through an agree- 
ment with Bell, LT&T’s territory 
expanded to 22 counties, the Com- 
pany acquired a number of ex- 
changes housed in frame residences, 
business buildings and similar struc- 
tures, 

At that time the Company built a 
three-story general office building 
connecting with the original build- 
ing and facing M Street. 

In 1926 a fourth floor was added, 
and the same year a building to 
house Supply, the general shop and 
warehouse, was constructed at 21st 
and L Streets. 

During the first half century of 
our Company’s existence, growth 
and change came rapidly. Old mag- 
neto “crank to ring” systems were 
replaced by common battery (but 
still manual) telephone exchanges 
and the Company built new struc- 
tures to house them. In the 1930’s 
the conversion to dial service began 
and it also affected our buildings. 

Don Christle, building design 
engineer, has been involved in plan- 
ning and designing the buildings for 
our Company for the past quarter of 
a century. Twenty-five years ago 
our largest building project was the 
15th & M office building. “We built 
stage one at that time. That actually 
was just the start of our first 
building program that I had a very 
active part in,” said Christle. 

Stage one of the building was a 
three-story section to house oper- 
ating units and some central office 
equipment. 

In the past 25 years the Company 
has been through an extensive pro- 
gram of building, including con- 


Don Christle 

A complex of telephone buildings 
at 21st and L in Lincoln has sprung 
up to join the original warehouse 
and supply building. In 1958, a 
separate garage building was con- 
structed and 10 years later im- 
provements made to provide a cov- 
ered third level. In 1971, 
construction was started on the 401 
Building at the same intersection. A 
building was purchased at 21st and 
M and used first to house acable TV 
subsidiary and then for Construc- 
tion offices. A second garage on 
north 66th Street, east of the Gate- 
way shopping center, was leased. 

How have buildings changed over 
the years? Christle says, “The over- 
all concept of our buildings has 
changed tremendously. We are 
much more sophisticated in what we 
are doing. We are much more con- 
scious of the environment—the in- 
ternal environment—primarily be- 
cause of energy.” 


Factors which have affected our 
buildings include costs, equipment 
changes, energy conservation, social 


struction of, or substantial additions 
to, nearly every major outlying ex- 
change in our territory. Large ad- 
ditions have been made to the 48th 
& South and 49th and Huntington 
exchange buildings in Lincoln. A 
new exchange building has been 
erected at 27th & Old Cheney Road. 
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General Office and Equipment Building as 
seen from the Centennial Mall. 
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considerations and a changing busi- 
ness climate. 

Costs have escalated tremen- 
dously over the past quarter of a 
century. The common 14 by 16 foot 
CDO building used to cost $1,200 to 
$1,400 to build. Now we are “push- 
ing $5,000 or more” to build the 
same type of building, explained 
Christle. 

An example of this type of change 
arose first at Davenport. When a 
new CDO was planned for that 
community, lumber was escalating 
by leaps and bounds while masonry 
was remaining stable. “We could de- 
sign a masonry building cheaper 
than a wood frame building,” the 
engineer said. In recent years, new 
CDOs have been of masonry design. 

Some of the new equipment in- 
stalled in recent years has affected 
our buildings. It has what Christle 
calls a “tremendous heat rejection.” 

So our new buildings are air con- 
ditioned, and often are provided 
with heavy insulation and with ven- 
tilation so that on cool mild days we 
can bring in outside air to maintain a 
favorable temperature. 

New equipment changes weight 
factors. The buildings must be sub- 
stantial enough to carry the equip- 
ment. When the 15th and M build- 
ing was erected, it was designed for 
a load of 175 pounds per square foot. 
New central office equipment is 
smaller, but not substantially 
lighter, says Christle. “We have 
gone down to 125 pounds per square 
foot,” he said. 

The weight requirement is one 
factor causing us to build primarily 
“slab-on-grade” buildings. The 
weight can be handled with less cost 
this way. 

Over the years we have adopted a 
more substantial building of con- 
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New unattended dial office at Wilber. 
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Small unattended dial office at Hansen. 


crete block and brick veneer or con- 
crete block with a decorative design 
for both our unattended and other 
offices. 

“We have gone toa lot of pre-cast 
roof systems,” commented Christle. 
“This is a more substantial build- 
ing,” he explained. The roof is made 
of sturdy pre-cast concrete beams 
anchored to the walls. 


In earlier years we tended to keep a 
‘low profile.’ In recent years we 
have placed the buildings on the 
street... 


This is important because of the 
protection from falling objects. 
Many of our buildings have an adja- 
cent microwave tower. These “have 
a tendency to build up ice and sleet 
which in turn has a tendency to slip 
off and fall down. A conventional 
roof, chances are, would be punc- 
tured,” he said. Not so the pre- 
stressed concrete roof. 

The on-grade construction of 
many of our newer buildings meets 
a social need. We are more aware of 
the need to accommodate handi- 
capped persons and the new 
buildings are easier to enter because 
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Old office at Wilber. 
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Exchange Building at Guide Rock in 1962. 


they do not have a set of steps to 
climb. 

Changing business climate with 
increasing competition is a factor in 
change. In earlier years we tended to 
“keep a low profile.” In small com- 
munities the unattended offices 
were frequently in a back alley. This 
was primarily because our cable 
went down the alleys. In recent 
years we have placed the buildings 
on the street giving visibility to our 
presence. 

Another factor is the develop- 
ment of building codes by small 
towns. They have had to do this to 
qualify for Federal revenue, so we 
have had to meet these code re- 
quirements. 

Because of these various factors 
in the past 25 years in some ex- 
changes, we are into the third gen- 
eration of buildings. We have moved 
from the little frame building of 
perhaps 10 by 12 feet in size to a 
larger 14 by 16 foot CDO and now 
often use a masonry CDO with 


Mansard roof. The Mansard roof 
line is attractive and modern, but it 
also serves the purpose of conceal- 
ing the greater-than-normal height 
of the buildings, made necessary by 
some of the taller equipment we use. 
These latest style buildings are lo- 
cated in the towns of Davenport, 
Fairfield, McCool and Glenville, to 
name a few. 

The appearance of our buildings 
may have evolved into something 
quite different from those of 25 
years ago, but not the basic philos- 
ophy. We are still providing sub- 
stantial buildings with a long life ex- 
pectancy. 


The overall concept of our build- 
ings has changed tremendously. 


Outlying exchange buildings are 
constructed for a 50-year life. 

“We designed those in mind so 
that the equipment room could 
grow and the ideal place for it is to 
grow into the adjacent garage,” ex- 
plained Christle. “We have a filler 
wall and we simply extend the 
equipment and relocate vehicles or 
build a garage addition.” 

However, new equipment has 
changed one part of building design 
philosophy. In exchanges which 
have not grown to fill the space, we 
are in the process of converting to 
digital equipment so that we can 
start at the empty end in that equip- 
ment room and grow back towards 
the original equipment as we grad- 
ually take out the old. 

“It is conceivable we may never 
have to grow into the garage area in 
some locations,” commented 
Christle. 

What will the next 25 years be like 
in regard to building changes and 
development? Christle is inter- 
ested in solar heating, which he 
believes will become practical. 

He predicted it will be a very ex- 
citing era. “Ienvy some of the young 
lions who are coming along now 
who are versatile in computer lan- 
guage and in the field of architec- 
ture. I think there is a very exciting 
future.” 
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Original LT&T building to the right with 
large three story addition to the left. Picture 
was taken about 1914. 
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401 Building in Lincoln while under con- 
struction. 
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Waverly electronic office building while un- 
der construction. 


The Building of 


Employee 


Benefits 


If the words “employee benefits” 
were ever mentioned in the begin- 
ning years of our Company, they 
must surely have referred to the 
dollars in the pay envelope and the 
basic security of simply having a job. 
Benefits as we know them today 
were unheard of in American busi- 
ness during the first decade of this 
century. 

But only a few years after our 
Company was formed the first 
benefit became a matter of record. 


— 


In 1912 LT&T established a policy of 
providing 10 vacation days with pay 
for monthly employees, plus six Sat- 
urday afternoons off during the 
summer—work schedules permit- 
ting—and payment for certain sick- 
nesses or absences. 

This doesn’t sound like much 
when compared to LT&T’s current 
benefit program. But a trend was 
being established and only five years 
later, in January 1917, the Pension 
Plan and a more liberal sickness and 
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accident disability plan were 
adopted. The pension plan remained 
essentially unchanged for many 
years. 

Around 1930 a group life insur- 
ance plan was adopted; in 1936 the 
Telephone Employee’s Cooperative 
Credit Association was organized. 
By the time LT&T was a half cen- 
tury old, vacation and_ holiday 
provisions had evolved to include 
three weeks vacation and six holi- 
days; the employees’ telephone con- 


cession of half reduction in the cost 
of normal residential service had 
been established; and so had the 
Company’s policy of sponsoring a 
variety of employee social and rec- 
reational activities. 

Changes in benefits in the past 25 
years have been as startling and for- 
ward-looking as the original provi- 
sions and many of them have in- 
volved the pension program. But 
also included are revisions and im- 
provements in vacations and 
holidays, health care, life insurance 


In 1936 the Telephone 
Employee’s Cooperative Credit 
Association was organized. 


and death benefits, and changes in 
employee activities. New additions 
include a dental care plan, educa- 
tional refund program, employee 
stock purchase plan and an employ- 
ee assistance program. 

Bob Tyler, disbursement  ac- 
counting manager, recalled, “When | 
started to work here in July of 1959, 
Disbursement Accounting had a 
project underway to convert the 
base period for pensions from a 10- 
year average computation to a five- 
year average computation.” 

The pension is now computed on 
the basis of the average base pay of 
each employee for a_ five-year 
period. 

“T think that was the first formula 
change in the pension itself, except 


for the Social Security offset,” Tyler 
commented. The Social Security 
provisions were adopted in 1937 and 
an offset to the pension (since dis- 
continued) was adopted at about 
that time. The theory was appar- 
ently that since the Company 
matched the employee’s “contribu- 
tion” to Social Security, that the 
pension should be reduced by half 
the amount of the employee’s Social 
Security payment upon retirement. 


The pension plan as set upin 1917 
also provided for retirement at age 
70 and sometime over the years it 
dropped to 65. Now, under federal 
law, employees may be permitted to 
continue work until age 70. 


The “Social Security offset” to the 
pension was gradually phased out 
over a period of years. In 1964 the 
reduction in pension was changed 
from half to one-third of the pri- 
mary insurance benefit. Then each 
year from 1966 through 1972 the 
offset was gradually reduced until it 
was eliminated. 


For many years the formula for 
computing pensions was one per- 
cent of the average final compensa- 
tion multiplied by the years of ser- 
vice. In 1973 it was changed to one 
percent for each year of service prior 
to age 55, plus 1% percent for each 
year of service after age 55. In 1972 
the computed pension for employ- 
ees retiring before reaching age 55 
was permanently reduced by half of 
one percent for each month be- 
tween the date of retirement and 


age 59. 
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Beginning in 1975 the Company 
began to modify the pension plan to 
reduce the emphasis on age at re- 
tirement and put additional empha- 
sis on years of service. The percent- 
age figure for each year of service to 
age 55 was increased and the 
percentage for each year after age 
55 was reduced to 1.33 percent. 

In the decade from 1965 to 1976 
several changes in eligibility were 
made. In 1965, eligibility to retire 
with pension at age 65 was changed 
from 20 years of service to 15. In 
1972 service requirements for re- 
tirement eligibility of male employ- 
ees was changed from age 60 to age 
55 with 20 years of service and from 
age 55 to age 50 with 25 years of 
service, making requirements the 
same for men as for women. 

In January 1976 a provision for 
deferred vested retirement benefits 
was added so that an employee who 
accumulates 10 years of service 
after age 22 acquires a permanent 
right to deferred pension benefits 
even if he or she leaves the Com- 
pany before becoming eligible to 
retire. Other changes have come 
rapidly in the past 15 years. 

Fifteen years ago, in 1964, an op- 
tional provision for a reduced pen- 
sion for a “surviving contingent an- 
nuitant” (usually a widow or 
widower) was made. Retiring em- 
ployees could elect to take an actu- 
arially reduced pension so that a sur- 
viving spouse or certain other 
dependents could receive a smaller 
pension (one-third of the reduced 
primary pension) for life. 


A dozen years later, in 1976, the 
plan was changed so that the stan- 
dard form of payment for married 
employees who retired became a 
50% joint and survivor annuity. It 
was similar to the annuitant’s option 
except that the survivor may only be 
a spouse and the survivor’s benefit is 
half of the pensioner’s reduced 
benefit. The actuarial reduction was 
also changed because of the larger 
benefit. However, the former life 
annuity form of payment was re- 
tained as an optional method. Un- 
married employees and those who 
select the option may receive the full 
pension with no provision for a sur- 
vivor’s annuity. 

At the same time, due to require- 
ments made by the Employees Re- 
tirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA), the plan was split into two 
separate plans dividing disability 
benefits and death benefits from re- 
tirement benefits. 

In January, 1979, the mandatory 
retirement age was raised from 65 
to 70, although 65 continues to be 

the normal retirement date and 
benefits do not increase if an em- 
ployee continues to work after the 
normal retirement date. 

Many other benefits have evolved 
in the past quarter of acentury. The 
Telephone Employee’s Mutual 
Benefit Association (TEMBA), a 
health care organization operated 
by employees, added a major medical 
insurance plan to the health insur- 
ance for employees in 1961. This 
employee-run group was replaced in 
1966 by a Health Care Plan under- 
written by Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 

Holidays and vacations have been 
improved greatly over the past 
quarter of acentury. A 1953 booklet 
enumerated the benefits in effect at 
that time. Employees were eligible 
for three weeks of vacation after 
they had accumulated 15 years of 
service and that was the longest 
vacation then allowed. Each got six 

holidays, except for veterans, who 
got a seventh holiday on Veterans 
Day. Over the years both vacation 
and holiday allowances have im- 
proved. First, the Veterans Day 
holiday was extended to all 


Neal Westphal 


employees. Later Good Friday and 
the employee’s birthday were added, 
only to be replaced in 1974. 

Now LT&T recognizes seven 
fixed holidays and the only one that 
has a religious connection is Christ- 
mas. In 1974 three “selectable 
holidays” were added and the 
employee’s birthday and Good Fri- 


Holidays and vacations have been 
improved greatly over the past 
quarter of a century. 


day dropped from the list. The se- 
lectable holidays permit employees 
to pick the day they want off, with 
some restrictions, so they may take 
a religious or other holiday off if it is 
important to them. 

To this list of holidays a “select- 
able excused” day was added in 1978 
and employees who are eligible for 
three weeks of vacation now may 
have a second “selectable excused 
day.” 

In 1960 the vacation schedule was 
extended with four calendar weeks 
of vacation going to those with 30 
years of service. In succeeding years 
requirements for vacation were 
reduced until today the vacation for- 
mula is as follows: 
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Service Vacation 
L Veal .¢.cagcavreanes 1 week 
227 VOAars ssasnedaed 2 weeks 
8-14 years......... 3 weeks 
15-24 years........ 4 weeks 
25 OF NOL: <0 % bases 5 weeks 


The formulas for life insurance 
and death and sickness benefits have 
remained the same for a number of 
years, except that additional 
brackets of life insurance have been 
added to accommodate higher wage 
rates. Each of these formulas pro- 
vides that as wages increase, the 
amounts of protection correspond- 
ingly increase. 

One of the features of the life 
insurance and death benefit plans is 
that the amount of protection 
remains at the same level after the 
employee retires, instead of being 
reduced. 

There have been few changes in 
the Co-op interest rates for loans in 
the past 25 years, a fact which is to 
the benefit of members. There has 
been no significant increase in the 
cost of installment loans and in- 
terest rates on deposits has re- 
mained somewhat higher than usual 
bank rates. Co-op has added several 
features and expanded services such 
as FHA-insured home improvement 
and mobile home loans. 

In 1974 the Company’s health 
care program was changed to pay 


the “usual and customary” charges, 
an improvement of consequence to 
employees. The major medical pro- 
vision was also changed so that the 
maximum was increased from 
$50,000 to $250,000. 

Employee activities have changed 
over the years, putting a different 
flavor on this aspect of the benefit 
program. Tennis was popular in the 
late 1920s, then dropped from sight 
to be revived in the 1970s. In the 
past 25 years, trapshooting has been 
added to the list. Bowling, golf, 
volleyball, and basketball have been 
popular with employees for many 
years. 

The array of benefits offered or 
provided by LT&T for employees 
would have completely astounded 
the employee of 75 years ago. The 
list might have astonished tele- 
phone people 25 years ago. Even 
today the LT&T program of bene- 
fits is among the best in the com- 
munities we serve. 

One of the trends in recent years 
is the increasing involvement of 
government in various benefit pro- 
grams. In the past, most of our bene- 
fits were initiated within the Com- 
pany. Recently we have been 
making certain changes asa result of 
government laws and regulations, 
such as in the pension program. 

Still, our plan remains much more 
liberal than required by the govern- 
ment and the Company has not 
reduced any benefits, only added to 
the program to meet federal re- 
quirements. 

Prior to the government-initiated 
changes, the pension plan was a 
means for encouraging qualified 
employees to stay with the Com- 
pany, explained Neal Westphal, per- 
sonnel director, “We said, ‘If you 
want pension benefits, stay with 
us,’” he explained. The program is 
still a factor in attracting and retain- 
ing good employees. 

The purpose of the entire benefit 
program is to attract, retain, and 
properly compensate quality em- 
ployees. Our Company believes the 
program has fulfilled this purpose 
Over its many years of existence and 
continuing improvement. 
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Retirements 


Homer Olsen, area plant clerk, re- 
tired January 24, closing a tele- 
phone career that started in 1941. 
His first job as combinationman at 
Wahoo was to have lasted 30 days, 
but he continued his employment 
for more than three and a half dec- 
ades. 

During World War II he worked at 
the Mead Ordnance Plant and later 
came to Lincoln as a testman. He 
also worked in an advanced clerical 
position and as dispatcher. 

Homer retired early to give atiten- 
tion to personal interests like gar- 
dening. 

His wife, Grayce, is still working 
for the Company. 
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Homer Olsen Genevieve Clapp 


Genevieve Clapp, equipment re- 
pairman, retired November 20 after 
a year of absence on sickness dis- 
ability. 

She started her career in 1937 as 
an operator and worked in the old 
Traffic Department for many years. 
She was an assistant chief operator 
at David City before moving to Lin- 
coln. During World War II, she 
served as a WAC, and was the first 
WAC from LT&T to go overseas, 
operating switchboards in England 
and France for the military. 

She moved to Supply as a shop- 
man in 1970 and became an equip- 
ment repairman in 1971.In 1977 she 
went on disability leave because of 
failing health. 
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LaVerne “Brownie” Braun, assist- 
ant chief operator in Unit I in Lin- 
coln, retired November 1, closing a 
career of 38 years. She began her 
association with the Company in 
1935 when she went to work at 
Friend as a relief operator. Later she 
served as chief operator there. 

After her marriage, she had a 
break in her LT&T service. She re- 
sumed work with LT&T and be- 
came an assistant chief operator in 
19o3: 

Husband Laddie retired last fall. 
He and Brownie intend to live in 
Lincoln and hope to travel. 


Iris DeBord concluded a brief career 
at LT&T in November. She had been 
attendant in the operators lounge 
since 1972. She began as an oc- 
casional employee and became a reg- 
ular part-time employee in 1976. 
She plans to visit relatives in 
California and Arizona, but will con- 
tinue to make her home in Lincoln. 


Ruth Baumbach retired in Novem- 
ber, closing a telephone career of 21 
years. She began as an operator at 
Seward and remained at the board 
throughout the two decades. Ruth 
moved to Lincoln in 1968 to work as 


LaVerne Braun Ruth Baumbach 
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Don Frankforter 


a toll operator and held that job until 
retirement. 

She plans to continue church 
work and hopes to spend time with 
her grandchildren. She also wants to 
visit relatives in Arizona and 
Colorado. 

“I enjoyed work. I hate to give it 
up,” she says, but admits that she 
also welcomes the opportunity to 
sleep late. 


Don Frankforter retired January 12, 
completing a telephone career that 
started in 1942. He expects to give 
his time and energies to his avoca- 
tion of wood carving. 

Don started his telephone career 
in Construction, and later worked in 
the service department, the shop, 
cable facilities and finally in 
Engineering. 

He is known widely through the 
Company for the wood carvings he 
has produced and exhibited. Last 
summer he was “resident carver” at 
the Stuhr Museum at Grand Island. 
Favorable comments from tourists 
gave him encouragement. He plans 
to use his new free time to look for 
ways to market his artwork. He also 
hopes to spend some time playing 
tennis and running. 


Dovie Curry, house service atten- 
dant, retired December 1, com- 
pleting 10 years of employment. 
Upon her retirement she pur- 
chased a home in Omaha. She plans 
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Dovie Curry Sophia Witcofski 


to visit a 97-year-old aunt in Cali- 
fornia and to take trips to Alabama 
and Ohio to visit relatives. Dovie 
also has hopes she can take a trip to 
Africa. 

A son, Tom, is a combination- 
man, so Dovie will have no difficul- 
ty retaining contact with the ac- 
tivities of the Company and her 
friends at LT&T. 


Sophia Witcofski, operator at Bea- 
trice, retired February 7, closing a 
career of 26 years. 

Sophia actually started with 
LT&T in 1951, but was away from 
work for about two years in the 
middle 1950s when she became a 
mother. The early part of her tele- 
phone career was spent in Wymore. 
She moved to Beatrice when the 
Wymore exchange was converted to 
dial operation. “I particularly liked 
Wymore because you knew every- 
body and they knew you,” she says. 

Her plans for retirement include 
flower gardening and bird-watch- 
ing. She also has an interest in art 
work, crocheting and volunteer 
work. 

Mrs. Witcofski has no immediate 
plans for extensive travel. Her hus- 
band is employed by the Board of 
Public Works and any trips will be 
only during his vacation, she says. 


In Memoriam 


Edna Rosane, retired from Ac- 
counting, died January 21. She had 
been retired since May 1969. 

Edna started with LT&T in 1951 
as a machine operator in Revenue 
Accounting and served in that posi- 
tion throughout her career. She saw 
and was a part of the revolutionary 
change from manual methods of ac- 
counting to use of the computer. 

In the late 1960s Edna’s health 
failed and she took an early retire- 
ment in the hope that the less 
demanding schedule would be bene- 
ficial. Recently she had moved to 
California, where she died. 


A. E. Linden, retired equipment 
repairman, died March 4. He had 
been retired since 1968. 

Mr. Linden had 21 years of service 
with LT&T when he retired. He 
began his telephone career in 1946 
as a warehouseman in Supply. He 
later worked asa painter and thenas 
an equipment repairman. 

Funeral services were March 7 in 
Lincoln, with interment at Wyuka 
Cemetery. 


George D. Brock, retired from En- 
gineering, died November 15. He 
had been retired since December 
1963. 

Mr. Brock started work for LT&T 
in 1927 as a groundman and later 
worked as a lineman and combina- 
tionman. He served as manager at 
Friend, Wilber, and Crete at differ- 
ent times. He transferred to Engi- 
neering in 1958, where he re- 
mained until he retired. 

Funeral services were November 
18 in Lincoln, with burial at Wyuka 
Cemetery. 
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Edna Rosane A. E. Linden 
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George Brock M. J. Bethscheider 


Margaret J. Bethscheider, retired 
from Hebron, died December 11. 
She had been retired since 1957. 

Miss Bethscheider began her tele- 
phone career as an operator in 
Hebron in 1913. Seven years later, 
she was promoted to chief operator, 
serving in that capacity nearly 35 
years until November 1954 when 
illness forced her to relinquish her 
duties. She was replaced by a sister, 
Regina. 

Funeral services were December 
14 at Sacred Heart Catholic Church 
in Hebron. Interment was at the 
Hebron Catholic Cemetery. Sur- 
vivors include a sister, Mary, who 
retired from LT&T in 1960. 


Mrs. Arline Oxner, operator at 
Hastings, died February 18 of an ap- 
parent heart attack. She was 49 
years old. 


She had been employed about a 
year, but also had previous service 
with LT&T several years ago. At the 
time of her death, she was ona mini- 
vacation. 

Funeral services were Friday, Feb- 
ruary 23, at Zion Lutheran Church 
in Hastings. Burial was at Parkview 
Cemetery. 


R. O. “Ray” Sherman, retired from 
Supply, died April 5. He had been 
retired since November 1969. 

Mr. Sherman had 38 years of ser- 
vice with LT&T. He started in 1931 
as a painter in the Supply Depart- 
ment in Lincoln, investing most of 
his career in this type of work. He 
also worked as a shopman and 
equipment repairman. 

After retirement, Ray and his 
wife moved to California. He died at 
Redondo Beach. 

Funeral services were April 7 in 
California. 


Dewey Olsen Ray Sherman 


Dewey Olsen, retired from Wahoo, 
died November 20. He had been 
retired since 1963. 

Mr. Olsen had over a third of a 
century with the Company when he 
retired. He had worked at Valipa- 
raiso in the 1920s and later at Sew- 
ard, Lincoln, Humboldt, Ashland, 
Sterling, Steinauer, Plattsmouth, 
Wilber, and Weeping Water. When 
he retired, he was an installer-re- 
pairman COE at Wahoo. He had also 
worked several years as wire chief. 

Funeral services were at Bethle- 
hem Lutheran Church in Wahoo 
and burial was at Sunrise Cemetery. 
His widow, Inez, is also a retired 
LT&T employee. 
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30 Years 
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Gerald Carter Robert Clark 
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Joan Murray Robert Roth a Whitney 
Beatrice Lincoln incoln 
25 years 25 years 25 years 
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Shirley Gruber Dorothy Oliver Loris Pohlenz 
Nebr. City Lincoln Beatrice 
20 years 20 years 20 years 


JoAnn Templeton 


James Vanderslice 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
20 years 20 years 20 years 


Margaret Wurm 


15 Years 


Bob Biel Barb Elam Frank Howard 


Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
15 years 15 years 15 years 
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Ron Elledge John Fech Marguerite Hall 
Superior Lincoln Nebr. City 


10 years 10 years 10 years 
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Don Moeller 


Gary McCown 
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Mary Schuman Ken Stark 


James Thieszen 
incoln Lincoln Lincoln 
10 years 10 years 10 years 
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Gary Irwin 
Lincoln 
10 years 
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Mary Morrison 
Lincoln 
10 years 


Dale Tubbs 
Lincoln 
10 years 
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Bill Leonard 
Lincoln 
10 years 


John Puchalla 
Tecumseh 
10 years 


5 Years 


Kathleen Allely Esther Amend Donna Anderson 
Lincoln Lincoln Stromsburg 
S years 5 years 5 years 


John Griffith David Crecelius Frank Connett 
Hastings Lincoln Lincoln 
5S years S years 5 years 


Debra Hulsebusch 


Valerie Hesman Kim Hobson 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
5 years S years S years 
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Marcus Johnson 
Auburn, 30 yrs. 


Ross Lane 


\Y \.7 Lincoln, 30 yrs. 
f \ ae Loe Don er 
7 “ wis Lincoln, 30 yrs. 
a St Mary mn Bonnie Albrandi 
incoln Lincoln . 
Beare 5 years Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Darlene Ritter 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Glen Ball 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Larry Cook 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Mary Gress 

Nebr. City, 20 yrs. 
Hattie Martin 
Nebr. City, 20 yrs. 


Siegfried Pikschus 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Grace Welsch 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Elvena Beech 
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Patsy Rempel James Strand Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Seward Lincoln Stanley Dedrickson 
5 years 5 years Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
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Eleanor Hatfield 
Stromsburg 


“Mike Michel _ 


Ron Aughenbaugh 
Auburn 
5S years 
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Lincoln 
S years 


LaVerne Earnest 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Patricia Lickei 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Carolyn Rist 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Dennis Smith 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Christine Taylor 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Glen Trebelhorn 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Adeline Axt 
Plattsmouth, 5 yrs. 
Mary Boerner 
Nebr. City, 5 yrs. 
Michael Behrns 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Mary Bray 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Donna Cook 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Keith Cuzzupe 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Michael Gittins 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Martha Baumgart 


Plattsmout 
S years 


Joe Henle 
Milford 
5S years 


Peggy Nichols 
Lincoln 
5 years 


Carol Hoyle 
Nebr. City, 5 yrs. 
Linda Hudson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Elaine Ifland 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Thomas Johnson 
Hastings, 5 yrs. 
Henry Luers 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Richard Meier 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
John Orth 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Kristine Rodriguez 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Georgianna Ruzicka 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Kay Schroeder 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Clinton Walls 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Deborah Wheeler 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 
First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 

First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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Ken’s Komments 


It’s a different world than it used to 
be. Which is nothing new. When our 
children reach the age we are now, 
they'll have a different world to live 
in too. That’s because time and 
technology changes things, some- 
times rapidly. 

One of the notable types of 
change we face is that of attitudes. 
Years ago children were a little bit 
ashamed if their mother had to work 
and they might have been pretty 
badly shocked if she had taken over 
the traditional work of men, such as 
housepainting or something like 
that. 

But today it’s different. The 
children of Linda Wilson are more 
than a little proud of their mom. 
When the photographer took her 
picture while she was making a free 
long distance call at the Company’s 
75th Anniversary Open House, he 
asked the kids where their mom 
worked. 

“In Construction, I think,” said 
her son. The photographer drew a 
mental picture of Mrs. Wilson at a 
typewriter or file cabinet, which was 
quickly dispelled by the boy. He 
commented with obvious pride in 
his voice, “She climbs poles!” The 
photographer replied, “You’re put- 
ting me on,” but the two children 
offered to make a wager on the 
subject. 


by Kenneth Clinefelter 


As her friends in the telephone 
company know, Linda is a com- 
binationman and as a part of her job 
she does indeed climb poles as she 
goes about repairing phone service. 

Another change we all face is the 
increasing presence of computers in 
our lives. We don’t all have direct 
contact with the machines, but we 
feel the impact of them at work and 
in our daily lives as we handle print- 
outs, statements, reports, etc., pro- 
duced by computers. 

Those who work with computers 
sometimes refer to the machine as 
“he.” They find themselves explain- 
ing or referring to what “he” (the 
computer) does. Jim Barr says this is 
because the computer seems almost 
human in the way it replies to in- 
quiries. 

Perhaps this is not so strange. 
After all, sailors have been referring 
to their ships as “she” for hundreds 
of years. 


Our Cover 


Elaine Ifland keys an instruction on 
the control console of the new IBM 
3031 computer installed earlier this 
year at the 401 building. The new 
central processing unit has in- 
creased the capacity of the Com- 
pany'’s Data Processing Center. 
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Tape drives form background for control 
consoles. 
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New Computer Meets 
Growing Needs 


by Ken Clinefelter 


A new computer has gone to work 
for LT&T, replacing one which had 
been on the job for seven years and 

was working nearly at the limit of its 
capacity. The new machine is called 


an IBM 3031 central processing 
unit. It has been in use since 
February when it took over the 
work previously done by an IBM 
Model 370-145. 
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The step continues an expansion 
of electronic data processing which 
started 20 years ago. The newest 
machine is more powerful than the 
previous computer and therefore 


Magnetic tapes 
store data. 


Array of 
computer 
equipment 
today. 
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better adapted for LT&T’s changing 
computer needs. In explaining the 
increasing use and new applications 
of computer technology, John John- 
son, data processing director, com- 
ments, “We are trying to solve 
business problems, not computer 
problems.” 

This philosophy of meeting busi- 
ness problems has caused changes in 
the type of work done by data pro- 
cessing. Jim Barr, data processing 
operations manager, explains, “In 
the past we were batch oriented. We 
would gather input—perhaps new 
service orders prepared by Ac- 
counting—take that job and run it, 
updating the file of customer 
records and returning a report.” 
Each day a new batch of service 
orders was run. 

Now, says Barr, “We have been 
getting into the area of on-line pro- 
cessing, a more continual method of 
updating information in the com- 
puter. Employees use a cathode ray 
tube (CRT) terminal to put informa- 
tion into the computer or extract 
information from it with an im- 
mediate response. Data stored in the 
computer is updated constantly in- 
stead of at the end of a day, for 
example. 

This changing type of work put a 
heavy load on the older 370-145 
computer. Barr estimates it was 
running at perhaps 90% of capacity, 
which is considered above a reason- 
able load. 

For batch jobs, he says, a com- 
puter can be expected to average 
about 80% capacity, but in on-line 
operations the capacity is only about 
60% to 65%. This is because the 
computer must have the power (or 
Capacity) to handle the periods of 
peak demand. Barr comments, “You 
can't have somebody use a terminal 
key in an inquiry and wait 10 
minutes for the computer to re- 


spond!” The new 3031 is operating 
at about 30% capacity, giving us a 
“nice cushion” to grow on, says 
Barr. 

It is impossible to keep a computer 
busy 100% of the time, says Barr, 
because of reaction time needed to 
shift functions. “The machine may 
seem to be working on as many as 
nine jobs at once, but actually it 
shifts from one to another very 
rapidly,” he said. 

Some of the reserve capacity of 
the 3031 will soon be put to use 
operating the new Customer Auto- 
mated Record System, a large on- 
line project, commonly called 
“CARS.” The system is scheduled 
for operation in October. 

The newest data equipment is 
much more sophisticated and pow- 
erful than LT&T’s first. The data 
processing center is also much 
larger and more complex. 

The Company’s data processing 
center was organized 20 years ago 
with six people. They used a 
tabulator, keypunch, verifier, card 
sorter and collator to tackle their 
first job of billing Beatrice custom- 
ers. In September 1959 an IBM 650 
computer was obtained and the 
center began to rate toll calls. In 
1962 an IBM 1401 computer was 
installed, followed in 1963 by an 
IBM 1640. 

In 1966 anIBM 360 Model 30 was 
obtained, which was replaced in 
1972 by a 370-145. At various points 
the capacity of the data equipment 
and capabilities of the data process- 
ing center were increased by the 
addition or modification of various 
auxiliary equipment and by expan- 
sion of staff. 

Johnson explains that computer 
hardware is becoming less expen- 
sive while labor and many other 
costs are increasing. In the 1960s, he 
said, a CRT terminal cost more than 
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Printout gives information on the computer. 


$100 per unit. Today such a unit 
costs $60. 

Today, the Data Processing De- 
partment has approximately 60 
employees and is divided into five 
groups: Systems & Programming, 
Systems Technology, Planning and 
Development, Operations, and 
Quality Assurance. Responsibilities 
of the different groups are explained 
by Johnson as follows: 

The Systems and Programming 
group is responsible tor maintaining 
and modifying existing systems; for 
developing and installing systems 
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Computer room in 1963. Left to right are Don Piersol, Vince Clayton, 


Charles Lindgren and Jack Cherry. 


that require an effort equal to one 
person working a year (a person- 
year). It also has the major projects 
group, now working on CARS. 

The Systems Technology group, 
more technically oriented, is respon- 
sible for providing the operating 
software that makes the computer 
run. 

The Planning and Development 
group is responsible for gathering 
data to plan how we should commit 
our data resources. It assesses Our 
needs and lays long range plans that 
require more effort, from one to 
three person-years. 

The Operations group is respon- 
sible for the day-to-day operation of 


the computer system and network. 
This group runs jobs and makes sure 
that reports, checks, etc., are pro- 
duced on schedule. 

The Quality Assurance section 
sees that programs are developed 
with quality, and accomplish what 
they should. “It’s something like an 
internal audit group,” says Johnson. 

“Technology changes rapidly. We 
are doing things today that were 
impractical 10 or 15 years ago 
because of the cost. We need to stay 
abreast of technology, and be sure 
we are using our computer effec- 
tively,” Johnson says. 

Educational demands have in- 
creased, he observes. Fifteen years 
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ago there was no such thing as a 
degree in computer science. Today 
many data processing people have 
sophisticated education and train- 
ing. 

Johnson would like to dissolve the 
perception of data processing as a 
mystical “black box.” He defines 
data processing as “people using 
hardware to address and solve our 
problems.” He predicts that in the 
future we will see “alot of computer 
power put on desks” in the form of 
computer terminals located 
throughout the Company. 

The new 3031 computer and the 
coming adoption of the CARS 
system is one step in that direction. 


Back in 1950 our personnel proce- 
dures suggested that telephone 
operators brought into our ranks 
should be young women 18 to 25 
years old. That and other hiring 
traditions were common in our in- 
dustry 30 years ago. Today such 
stereotypes are long gone, according 
to Margaret McCallum, employ- 
ment supervisor in LIT&T’s Per- 
sonnel Department. 

Our Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Policy and Affirmative Ac- 
tion programs help erase the stigma 
of stereotypes in the workplace. 
Employees should be aware of the 
Company’s commitment to these 
programs, and be concerned about 
them, McCallum says. The new 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Policy and Affirmative Action pro- 
grams were revised on May 1, 1979, 
to cover the upcoming year. LT&T 
has two Affirmative Action pro- 
grams which augment the intent of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
statement—one covering females 
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Moving Ahead in Affirmative Action 


and minorities and a second cover- 
ing those individuals with physical 
and mental handicaps. The latter 
plan was developed by McCallum 
and her staff as a result of last year’s 
audit by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and includes recruit- 
ing procedures to reinforce the in- 
tent of the Vietnam Era Veterans’ 
Readjustment Act of 1974. Audits 
last a week, McCallum says, and are 
conducted by government agencies 
designated by the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance Programs 
(OFCCP), whose new regional 
headquarters are in Omaha. The 
Company had its first extensive 
audit in 1976 and has been audited 
each year since then. Audits are ran- 
dom and conducted at irregular in- 
tervals, McCallum says. 

“Basically we have succeeded in 
following the federal government's 
guidelines regarding hiring and pro- 
motion,” she says. “It’s important to 
note, however, that LT&T has no 
government-imposed ‘quotas. 
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Quotas require that a certain job be 
filled by a certain type of person. 
The Bell System companies once 
had a consent decree with the 
government and quotas in each area 
of their operation. Our program is 
one in which we establish goals for 
ourselves, not one in which the 
government establishes quotas for 
us. 

“We’ve done our best to meet our 
goals, which are established by 
determining how many employees 
we expect to hire and by taking a 
careful look at availability of poten- 
tial employees, both internally and 
externally, fora givenjob. Wekeepa 
rather complex set of records. When 
percentages of women and minori- 
ties in our work force are lower than 
their availability, we set a goal. 
Those goals are likely to change 
every year, according to fluc- 
tuations in availability.” With 
careful records on all matters 
relating to Equal Employment Op- 
portunity and Affirmative Action, 
we either meet our goals or are able 
to show why we haven’t met them. 

To help ensure an effective Af- 
firmative Action Program, the Per- 
sonnel Department takes a number 
of steps. They study and analyze 


population and labor force data 
which describe the Company’s 
operating territory with regard to 
minority groups and females, and 
the skills and qualifications of those 
persons in the labor force in our 
territory. The department looks at 
such things as applicant flow, skills 
and qualifications of present em- 
ployees, and current practices asso- 
ciated with promotion, transfer, 
pay, seniority and benefit programs. 

Our policy statement regarding 
Equal Employment Opportunity is 
distributed to all new employees 
when they are hired. We also send 
the policy to recruitment sources, 
such as Job Service of Nebraska, and 
recognized organizations repre- 
senting females, and minority and 
handicapped individuals in our 
operating territory. Periodically we 
inform these organizations, and the 
offices of the Nebraska State 
Employment Service throughout 
our territory, of the Company’s 
current job openings. LT&T also 
seeks representative proportions of 
female, minority and handicapped 
individuals in its applications for 


empioyment by talking with high 
school counselors and participating 


in such activities as “Career Days” 
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with area high schools and colleges. 

The Company has come a long 
way, McCallum says, both in imple- 
mentation of our programs and in 
overall attitudes. For example, our 
first Affirmative Action program, 
written in 1970, was only three 
pages long and briefly stated our 
EEO policy, how we intended to 
carry it out, and who was responsi- 
ble for the program. The new EEO 
statement and Affirmative Action 
programs are now approximately 50 
pages in length. Initially we had no 
numerical goals; now we do. 

Of attitudes surrounding Af- 
firmative Action, she says: 
“Everyone is more open-minded. 
Our management stands behind our 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Policy and its supporting programs 
completely and there’s an awareness 
of our efforts throughout the Com- 
pany.” 

To help promote this awareness, 
part of the Company’s manage- 
ment training program includes the 
Equal Opportunity Awareness 
Seminar, which began in May 1978. 
The one-day workshop is offered up 
to 10 times each year, and is de- 
signed to help supervisors and other 
management employees recognize 
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their own biases. “The intent of the 
workshop is not necessarily to 
change attitudes,” McCallum says, 
“but to help each employee be aware 
of his or her biases so they can han- 
dle them, apply them to the work 
situation and be more effective 
supervisors.” 

Various exercises help partici- 
pants identify and examine their 
personal biases and attitudes. The 
workshop offers no clear-cut solu- 
tions to problems, but rather helps 
people realize they do have biases 
and how to deal with them—a key to 
successful implementation of an Af- 
firmative Action Program. The 
workshop also helps individuals ex- 
plore the impact these personal dis- 
coveries may have on their behav- 
ior towards women, and minority 
and handicapped persons. 

McCallum says the continued 
success of LT&T’s Affirmative Ac- 
tion program depends on all em- 
ployees. “One person alone can't 
make it work,” she says, “nor can 
any single group of employees. It 
takes awareness and objectivity on 
the part of all employees to make 
any Affirmative Action program a 
success, and that’s what we are 
striving for.” 


Monitoring the Company's Affirmative Action program requires careful record keep - 
ing. Here Margaret McCallum, employment supervisor, checks a file. 
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Management Iraining.. . 
Benefits for Everyone 


Marianne Hostetler, management development coordinator, asks for a show of hands at a 
management training session. Personne! Director Neal Westphal, seated, attends occasional 
sessions to answer questions from participants. 


by Dee Schlautman 


I'd like you to meet Ms. Supervisor 
and Mr. Manager, two mythical 
LT&T employees. Let’s suppose that 
one of these persons supervises 
many employees—and maybe has 
been with the Company for several 
years. The other may be newly pro- 
moted and managing those with 
whom he or she used to work elbow- 
to-elbow. Or maybe both of these 
employees are new to the Com- 
pany’s management ranks and have 
no supervisory experience, but will 
soon. 

A few years ago, Ms. Supervisor 
and Mr. Manager probably would 
have gradually developed their own 
supervisory techniques, maybe 
picked up a few pointers in articles 
they read and adapted that informa- 
tion to their own styles of managing 
people. They may have asked other 
supervisors and managers how they 
handled a situation, then taken a 
stab at solving the problem at hand. 

Today these employees have 
another approach available to 
them—the LT&T management 
training program. The formal pro- 
gram has been around since 1975, 
but new tools and approaches to 
training management employees 
are continually being added, up- 
dated and refined, and new work- 
shops developed. Marianne 
Hostetler is the Company’s manage- 
ment development coordinator. 
Each year she arranges for and con- 
ducts workshops that management 
employees attend to sharpen their 
managerial and supervisory skills. 

Management training is a useful 
tool for helping management em- 
ployees understand Company policy 
and how to apply that policy, given 
some guidelines. Management 
training helps to foster consistent 


behavior among supervisors and 
training sessions allow them to ask 
questions that they may have not 
openly discussed with other 
management employees. Training 
may not provide all the answers to 
all problems, but it is intended to 
help supervisors be more objective, 
fair, and open with others, and to 
work more effectively at the job of 
supervising. “Training has been a 
part of Company operations in one 
way or another since its beginning,” 
Marianne says. “And while for- 
malized management training helps 
improve the performance of super- 
visors, their subordinates naturally 
benefit also.” 

Management training is not just 
another benefit. “Training must be 
integrated into corporate goals to 
justify its costs,” Marianne says, “or 
it is not properly serving the Com- 
pany, employees, customers or 
stockholders.” 

The Company currently has six 
management training workshops, 
plus one half-day follow-up session 
for the Supervisor’s Workshop— 
Employee and Labor Relations. 
Others are the New Supervisor's 
Workshop, Management Orienta- 
tion Program and Purview, P.ULK. 
Guide the Employee Assistance 
Program Workshop, and the Equal 
Opportunity Awareness Seminar. 
In addition to the training courses, 
Marianne also manages the Educa- 
tional Refund Program, monitors 
expense guidelines for outside 
schools and seminars, Oversees a 
library of audio and videotapes and 
printed resource materials for 
management employees, and 
monitors circulation of some 
management periodicals. The 
management development  coor- 
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The “new” training center at 2025 S. 48th in Lincoln, is just north of the Company’s central 
office at 48th & South Streets. 


dinator also functions in an advisory 
capacity to the Executive Board of 
the Association for Better Manage- 
ment. 

The Supervisor’s Workshop— 
Employee and Labor Relations is an 
intense three-day session usually 
conducted three times a year. The 
half-day follow-up session, sched- 
uled at least three months after the 
initial workshop, is designed to 
review main points of the work- 
shop and give participants a chance 
to talk over their experiences. In this 
workshop, participants examine 
possible grievance-producing 
situations and become better ac- 
quainted with the labor agreement. 
They go through various exercises 
and small-group discussions to 
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determine such things as decision- 
making ability. Participants learn 
about practices, problems and struc- 
tures of other departments and get 
valuable insight into how individ- 
uals with different personalities and 
problems handle various situa- 
tions. They also get to know 
about adozenemployees from other 
areas of the Company quite well. 
The same is true of some of the 
other workshops. 

The Equal Opportunity Aware- 
ness Seminar is a one-day session 
meant specifically to help super- 
visors and other management em- 
ployees recognize their biases and 
attitudes. This workshop also in- 
cludes exercises and small-group 
discussions to help employees see 


Art Sharp, employee relations supervisor, conducts the Employee Assistance Program work- 
shop, with help from two counselors at the Lincoln Council on Alcoholism and Drugs. 


Milford Local Manager Larry Wentink, center, stresses a point during small group discussion to 
Ken Yahnke, toll records supervisor, left, and Roger Clark, toll separations analyst, right. 
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whether or not these attitudes may 
cause discriminatory situations. 


“The important thing to remem- 
ber about the EEO workshop,” says 
Marianne,” is that it is an awareness 
workshop. We want to show how 
personal biases can influence job 
selections and other decisions in 
everyday work. In the workshop, we 
don’t discuss laws, Affirmative Ac- 
tion programs as such, the Bell 
system consent decree, or quotas 
and ratios. Because of this 
workshop, we hope management 
employees will be able to control 
their biases, avoid work problems, 
and help the Company meet its (Af- 
firmative Action) objectives.” 


The Employee Assistance Pro- 
gram workshop, conducted by Art 
Sharp, employee relations super- 
visor and two other persons from 
the Lincoln Council on Alcoholism 
and Drugs, is also basically an 
awareness seminar to heighten a 
supervisor’s knowledge of his or her 
attitudes towards problems of 
alcoholism and other personal 
employee problems. A major func- 
tion of this seminar is to present 
Company policy. Supervisors learn 
that they should not attempt to 
diagnose a troubled employee or his 
problem like a psychologist would, 
for example, but must document 
poor job performance. They learn to 
focus not on the employee, but on 
the performance, because it is a 
supervisor's responsibility to get the 
job done through effective delega- 
tion to subordinates. Supervisors 
are taught confrontation techniques 
and how to avoid the traps set by 
troubled employees. Although the 
workshop mostly discusses alco- 
holism problems, its contents can 
also be applied to many other prob- 
lems an employee might face. 


Newest of the management train- 
ing programs is the New Super- 


visor’s Workshop. This session is 
five days long and is geared toward 
employees new to the supervisory 
role. It is especially helpful for 
supervisors who have been newly 
promoted and find themselves 
supervising their former peers 
while wanting to maintain a rapport 
with them, Marianne says. This 
workshop has more “how-to” train- 
ing than any of the others. While 
other workshops are more open- 
ended and don’t always spell out 
clear-cut right or wrong answers, 
the New Supervisor’s Workshop 
teaches supervisors how to master 
the basic skills of supervision. 

For new management personnel, 
there’s the Management Orienta- 
tion Program. This training ac- 
quaints employees with the various 
departments and functions of the 
Company, and introduces them to 
key supervisory personnel. Each 
week a different department or de- 
partments are featured to describe 
their areas of responsibility. For 
employees new to the telephone in- 
dustry, the Management Orienta- 
tion Program offers a comprehen- 
sive introduction, along with the 
opportunity to ask questions right 
from the start. There are two of 
these sessions each year; one day a 
week is devoted to this training for 
seven weeks. 

The Management Orientation 
Program is coupled with Purview, a 
correspondence course which gives 
an overview of the utility business. 
Employees who present a program 
to the group are asked to tie their 
presentations to the main thoughts 
in the Purview material and en- 
courage questions to insure as com- 
plete an understanding as possible 
for participants. 

Participation in the Management 
Orientation Program/Purview are 
likely to learn many _ practical 
pointers for use in their everyday 


work—who to call and where 
department responsibilities may 
overlap, for example. They also gain 
knowledge that may not be applied 
everyday, but is simply valuable in- 
formation about the _ telephone 
business. The sessions help those 
attending to have a better overall 
understanding of how LT&T meets 
its ultimate goal of providing ser- 
vice. 

The P.U.R. Guide training course is 
designed to follow Purview, al- 
though it is a much more in-depth 
study about utilities and includes 
explanations of the activities, eco- 
nomics and regulation of all public 
utilities. P.U.R. Guide is offered once 
a year. The course has eight review 
sessions, with two set aside for 
review for the rather rigorous mid- 
term and final examinations. 

Because the material in the P.ULR. 
Guide is not aimed specifically at the 
telephone industry or at the opera- 
tions of LT&T, Company executives 
present programs at each session as 
a means of tying together P.ULR. 
Guide material with information 
about our business. Marianne 
points out that both Purview and 
P.U.R. Guide materials are excellent 
reference sources. 

A recent addition to the Com- 
pany s management training pro- 
gram is the “new” training center, at 
2025 S. 48th Street in Lincoln, just 
north of the Company’s 48th and 
South Streets switchroom. The 
Company has owned the building 
housing the center since about 1960, 
but it has been rented out until 
recently when it was determined it 
would be ideal for a training facility 
away from the general office en- 
vironment and everyday distrac- 
tions. “The goal of setting up the 
training center was to provide the 
most conducive atmosphere for 
learning that we could provide,” 
Marianne says. “We want to max- 
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imize the learning experience for 
those who attend the training 
programs.” The building interior 
was renovated and the first training 
session at the center was held in 
May. 

Another very important aspect of 
the training function is the Educa- 
tional Refund Program. This 
employee benefit, available to all 
regular full-time employees with six 
months service, makes it possible to 
take one course at a time at Com- 
pany expense, through an accredit- 
ed school or college. “Our main 
criteria for reimbursement for a 
class is that the course be directly 
related to the employee’s work,” 
Marianne says. “Our aim is to help 
in the continuing education of em- 
ployees. But even if a course isn’t 
work-related and the Company 
can’t provide reimbursement, we 
encourage the employee to take the 
course anyway. Any kind of con- 
tinuing education is obviously going 
to benefit the employee,” she says. 
Applications for Educational Re- 
fund, which must be filled out and 
approved by the immediate super- 
visor, the appropriate department 
head and the Personnel Department 
prior to registering for a course, are 
available from the employee’s im- 
mediate supervisor. 

So you see, LT&1’s management 
training program is intended to help 
supervisors and managers like our 
two mythical characters. Many em- 
ployees like Ms. Supervisor and Mr. 
Manager don’t have any training 
before becoming managers and 


they are! For these employees, it’s 
good to know the Company 
provides this kind of in-house train- 
ing. The workshops cover a broad 
range of topics and_ there's 
something to benefit all manage- 
ment employees—and everyone in 
turn benefits from that. 


Autumn Wood: 


By Deanne Dragoun 


When LT&IT’s innovative com- 
munications specialists teamed up 
with Harold Norby, president of 
Nebraska’s oldest nursing home— 
Tabitha, they pooled their creative 
talents. A “first” ensued: an emer- 
gency call system unlike any otherin 
any nursing home/retirement com- 
munity in Nebraska. 

Over eight years ago while living 
on the east coast, Norby envisioned 
a facility that would give elderly 
people an option to the traditional 
retirement complex, but one that 
would offer comparable safety, 
health and security measures. A few 
years later in Lincoln the idea began 
to develop as LT&T engineers and 
technicians went to work on the de- 
sign and implementation of the 
complex communications system. 
Now the vision is a reality. This 
summer Lincoln and the surround- 
ing area was introduced to the new 
925-acre retirement community 
called Autumn Wood, located three 
quarters of a mile north of Superior 
Street on 27th. 

Autumn Wood’s emergency call 
system is a special feature of the 
1202 Digital PABX (Private 
Automated Branch Exchange), 
whose unique advantage is its multi- 
ple activation. A resident can flip a 
switch in the bathroom, dial “O” 
from any telephone in Autumn 
Wood, or take a telephone off the 
hook for 15 seconds without placing 
a call and each will notify the PBX 
operator that emergency aid is 
needed. 

When the emergency system is 
activated, a light flashes on the dis- 
play board, the PBX operator pushes 
a button and a four-digit number 
appears, corresponding to the 
caller’s number. If the caller cannot 
speak, the operator can refer toa log 
of residents’ phone numbers and 
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An advanced new digital PABX with unique emergency call features sets Autumn Wood apart 
from any other retirement community in Nebraska. 


addresses to find the caller’s loca- 
tion. Through the system’s im- 
mediate two-way communication, 
reaction time is reduced and help can 
be summoned faster than the 
traditional “nurses’ call” used in 
other similar facilities. 

According to Don Cotton, mar- 
keting account supervisor, the 
emergency call system is different 
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from the traditional nurses’ call, in 
which a nurse must personally goto 
the room after a light flashes on a 
display board. Also, the Autumn 
Wood system is connected to 
separate telephone lines, while the 
nurses’ call is not. Optional fire and 
burglary alarms automatically sig- 
nal the PBX operator and a tape re- 
cording states the trouble. In addi- 


tion, a resident can call within 
Autumn Wood by dialing the last 
four digits of a number, or reach the 
nurses’ station by dialing one num- 
ber. 

LT&T’s emergency call system 
will likely be used in upcoming nurs- 
ing homes and retirement com- 
munities. This communications first 
provides around-the-clock vigilance 
to give Autumn Wood residents in- 
dependent living with greater 
security. With the emergency call 
system, daily visits by nurses aides 
are unnecessary, although a regis- 
tered nurse resides in The Walter 
Apartments within Autumn Wood, 
should her help be needed. 

When asked why Norby felt the 
need for such a system he said, “As 
administrator of several nursing 
homes, I have observed a premature 
dependence among elderly people 
when they are placed in nursing 
homes. Some of these people are 
capable of living by themselves if 
they have a check-up system. With 
the emergency call system, they can 
have their independence and the 
security of knowing help is only a 
call away.” 

The community-wide call system 
is the technological backbone of 
Autumn Wood, connected to every 
house, every apartment, and every 
duplex within the community. 
“There are 100 telephone lines for 
initial use,” Cotton says, “although 
this electronic system can handle up 
to 2400 different lines.” 

This retirement village also offers 
much more—tennis courts, shuf- 
fleboard courts, greenways for pe- 
destrian and bicycle traffic, a park, 
outdoor dance floor, gardening 
space and many other features. 

Within Autumn Wood, there are 
houses, duplexes, and apartments 
like The Walter. Closely affiliated 


Installer-Repairman Robert Wenzel, left, talks over the PBX display board with Don Cotton, 


marketing account supervisor. 


The emergency call switch in every bath- 
room at The Walter Apartments is one way 
of activating the system. 
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Harold Norby, president of Tabitha Nursing 
Home, praises the emergency call system at 


an open house at Autumn Wood. 


with Tabitha Nursing Home, The 
Walter was named after one of its 
former superintendents, Ernest 
Walter, D.D. This three-story 
apartment complex sits atop the 
highest point in Lincoln with a 
scenic view through each apart- 
ment’s large alcove window. 

The Walter contains 100 apart- 
ments exclusively equipped for 
elderly people. Each 570-square foot 
apartment comes standard with 
kitchen, pantry, living room, bed- 
room and bathroom. The _ bath- 
rooms havea retractable mirror that 
can be adjusted so the top slants out 
from the wall, and a handrail for 
safety. Each apartment can be ther- 
mostatically controlled, too. Doors 
that automatically close and thigh- 
high light switches reinforce 
Autumn Wood’s attempt to insure 
independent living even for wheel- 
chair residents. 

There are laundry facilities within 
the main apartment building, an 
elevator, gently sloping ramps, and 
an enclosed walkway from the main 
complex to the adjoining activities 
building. 

The Walter is subsidized housing, 
federally funded under Section 202- 
8 of the Federal Housing Act. A resi- 
dent pays no more than 25% of their 
yearly income, according to the 
manager, Robert Anthes. Al- 
though the Autumn Wood com- 
munity can lease or sell to anyone 50 


their immediate household, The 
Walter requires their residents to be 
at least 62. 

The emergency call system and 
the considerable foresight that went 
into making it a reality seem to be 
selling Autumn Wood. The first 
residents moved into The Walter 
Apartments early in June, and 
Norby expects the complex to be 
80% occupied by the end of the 
summer. 

As Autumn Wood moves into the 
future, plans call for other conven- 
iences like a beauty salon, grocery 
store, and possible bus service. Hav- 
ing the security provided by the 
emergency call system, residents of 
Autumn Wood can live full lives ina 
facility tailored to their needs in 
many ways. 


This year is a big one for LT&T and 
its employees. The Company has 
completed 75 years of existence and 
stepped forth with strength and 
vigor into the final quarter of a cen- 
tury of providing service. 

LT&T marked its beginning on 
June 4, 1904. Although the Com- 
pany was organized the previous 
year and had some telephones in 
service prior to the June 1904 date, it 
was on that day that the Company 
began charging for service and ac- 
tually became a_ functioning 
business. 

Employees and officers of the 
Company observed the diamond an- 
niversary the afternoon of May 6 
with an Open House for employees, 
retired employees and their families. 
With about 3200 attending, it was 
the largest participation in any 
event by the Company’s “family” in 
the entire 75 years. 

The event was centered in the 
Pershing Auditorium in Lincoln and 
the 15th and M general office and 
equipment building across the 
street. Employees and their families 
were treated to a buffet meal, enter- 
tainment by various school musical 
groups, carnival-style game booths 
for the kids, free long distance 
telephone calls within the continen- 
tal U.S., a variety of door prizes and 
two grand prizes. Displays were set 


Photos at left: Top: Lowell Tuxhorn tells how 
the switches work. Center: Employees hear 
about electronic switchgear. Bottom: Thomas 
C. Woods IV shows prize-winning name to 
his grandfather and LT&T President 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr., center, and Executive 
Vice President James E. Geist. 


Display of equipment on Centennial Mall 
was impressive. 
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First place winner, Group I 
Andrea Van Ackeren, Lincoln 
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First place winner, Group II 
Angela Graham, Tecumseh 
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First place winner, Group III 
Jenny Wissel, Lincoln 


Second place winner, Group I 
Nicole Svoboda, Lincoln 
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Second place winner, Group II 
Michaelle Behrns, David City 
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Second place winner, Group III 
Balynda Slick, Lincoln 
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up of historical photos, children’s art 
entries, and modern phones. A 
block-long display of modern tele- 
phone motor vehicles, plus one an- 
tique truck, was set up on the street 
between the auditorium and the 
15th and M building. Employees also 
had achance to take their families on 
a tour of the main building. 

Handsome 75th anniversary me- 
dallions were given to employees. 
The two grand prizes were awarded 
by a drawing, conducted by Com- 
pany President Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr., with the assistance of his grand- 
son, Thomas C. Woods IV. They 
went to Robert H. Gray, a retiree 
who won a trip to Las Vegas and to 
Shirley McKenzie of the Supply De- 
partment, who wona television set. 

Addressing the employees, Mr. 
Woods declared: “My family and I 
are proud to be a part of a Company 
and an industry that has so many 
people who understand how vitally 
important the service they perform 
is and who care so much about pro- 
viding it. Our Company is first and 
foremost a group of highly skilled 
and capable people who are respon- 
sible for its success. Without your 
skills and dedication, we would not 
have achieved the record of success 
of which we are justifiably proud,” 
he added. “I look forward to the 
challenges that lie ahead of us and 
my continued association with a 
group of employees who can suc- 
cessfully meet those challenges.” 

James E. Geist, executive vice 
president, also spoke, sketching the 
history of the Company. 

Mr. Woods also presented U.S. 
Savings Bonds to winners of the 
children’s art contest. First place 
winners in the three divisions were: 


Andrea Van Ackeren, daughter of 
Gene Van Ackeren, Lincoln. 
Angela Graham, daughter of 
Kenneth Graham, Tecumseh. 
Jenny Wissel, daughter of Duane 

Wissel, Lincoln. 


Second place winners were: 
Nicole Svoboda, daughter of Ger- 
ald Svoboda, Lincoln. 
Michaelle Behrns, daughter of 
Michael Behrns, David City. 
Balynda Slick, daughter of Bryan 
Slick, Lincoln. 


Gene Van Ackeren and daughter Andrea 
with Mr. Woods. 


Gerald Svoboda and daughter Nicole with 
Mr. Woods. 
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Kenneth Graham and daughter Angela with Michael Behrns and daughter Michaelle 
Mr. Woods. with Mr. Woods. 
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Duane Wissel and daughter Jenny with Mr. Bryan Slick and daughter Balynda with Mr. 
Woods. Woods. 
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Johnson, Tyler Promoted 


———— 


Robert Tyler 


Robert L. Tyler and John M. John- 
son have been named heads of 
Operating departments of LT&T. 
Tyler has been promoted to ac- 
counting director, responsible for 
operations of the Revenue and Dis- 
bursement Accounting sections and 
Johnson has been named to head the 
Data Processing Department as data 
processing director. 

Johnson has been with LT&T 
since August 1978 as data process- 
ing manager. He came to the com- 
pany with considerable background 
in data processing. He had been with 
Johnson & Johnson in North Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey and Menlo Park, 
California, where he was manager 
of the systems and programming 
team following his assignment as 
manager of data processing and 
systems. Before that he was 
associated with Leeds Travelwear in 
Clayton, Delaware in their data 
processing area. 

Johnson is an ordained Presby- 
terian minister. He served as assist- 
ant minister at Presbyterian Church 
in Dover, Delaware, from 1967 to 


John Johnson 


1969. He received a_ bachelor’s 
degree from Wheaton College and a 
Master of Divinity from Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary. 

Tyler has been associated with 
LT&T for 20 years. He joined the 
Accounting Department as_ staff 
assistant in 1959 and in 1965 became 
staff assistant in the General Ac- 
counting Department. Three years 
later he was promoted to manager 
of the Disbursement Accounting 
section. 

He has been active in the Lincoln 
Telephone Employees Co-operative 
Credit Association for 15 years, 
where he has served as treasurer, 
president for four years, and a 
member of the supervisory com- 
mittee. 

He graduated from the University 
of Nebraska with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in Business Administration. He 
is immediate past president of the 
Sunrise Kiwanis Club and has been 
active for several years in the Capi- 
tal Association for Retarded Citi- 
zens. He is a member of the Nation- 
al Association of Accountants. 
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Ivan Hellerich Harold Kempf 


Ivan Hellerich put in his last day at 
work June 1 as he closeda telephone 
career of nearly 31 years. He tookan 
early retirement in the hope that 
less strenuous activity will benefit a 
leg ailment which has bothered him 
for about a year. 

Ivan began work for LT&T in 
September 1948 in the warehouse. 
He worked in the switchroom for 
many years, as an installer-repair- 
man, COE, sub-foreman and fore- 
man at the old 20th & Sumner of- 
fice. 

After the 20th & Sumner location 
was phased out, he helped develop a 
night maintenance program at the 
15th & M building and served as 
instructor for a relay and mechani- 
cal adjustment class. He was 
foreman at the 27th & Old Cheney 
office and then evening foreman. 

“I have enjoyed the 30 years with 
the telephone company. It has been 
very interesting andI cansee that if I 
could look forward to 30 more years 
it would be just as interesting,” he 
comments. 

Ivan says he’s going to favor his 
leg a little, but that he has things he 
wants to do, one of which is tospend 
a little more time with his new 
grandson. 

“I’m going to re-do my whole ga- 
rage,” he says, a project which in- 
cludes rebuilding some cupboards 
and rearranging things. He also 
wants to get his yard in shape and 
tend a little garden. 

“I intend to take out my trailer. 
We have a niece in Texas,” he says, 
indicating that is one direction he 
and his wife may want to travel. 


Harold “Fritz” Kempf, testman at 
Hastings, turned to a life of leisure 
June 1, closing a telephone career 
which started in 1944. It was an 
unexpected career for Kempf, who 
had been a truck driver for a Kansas 
firm prior to that. 

Anticipating that he would be 
drafted into military service, he had 
given up his job. As Fritz recalls, he 
was at a Hastings service station 
frequented by truckers when 
“Babe” Combs, foreman, walked in 
and announced he was looking for a 
truck driver for the phone company. 


In Memoriam 


Helen Ofe, retired from the Traffic 
Department in Plattsmouth since 
July 1966, died June 6. 

Mrs. Ofe started her career with 
LT&T in 1930 as a student operator 
and served at various times as relief 
operator, “A” operator, and line 
operator. In 1945 she worked as 
assistant chief operator and later as 
A & L instructor. 

Her entire telephone career was 
spent in Plattsmouth. She retired 
when the Plattsmouth exchange 
was converted to Direct Distance 
Dialing. Funeral services were June 
9 at Plattsmouth. Interment was at 
the Plattsmouth cemetery. 


Carolina A. Iwohn, retired from the 
Traffic Department in Clatonia 
since 1958, died May 23. 

Mrs. Iwohn first went to work for 
the Company in 1920 and continued 
her employment for 38 years, all in 
Clatonia. She retired as chief 
operator when the exchange con- 
verted to dial operation, but con- 
tinued to make her home in the com- 
munity she served for so long. 

Funeral services were May 26 at 
Wilber and interment was at 


Clatonia cemetery. 


Kempf said he was ready to go to 
work—temporarily—and that is 
how he was hired. He continued his 
employment with the Company for 
35 years. 


“T had a lot of fun in Construc- 
tion,” he says. “I enjoyed going from 
town to town,” he comments. He 
recalls working for Lyle Piper, Otto 
Buck, and Tom Hedges. 


Later he worked as a combina- 
tionman, installing phones and 
shooting trouble. “I met lots of good 
people,” he says. 


James “Rocky” Shepard, testman in 
Customer Services in Lincoln, died 
May 14. He had been hospitalized 
since May 9. 

Mr. Shepard had nearly 25 years 
of service with LT&T. He started his 
career as a splicer’s helper in Con- 
struction in August 1954. Later he 
worked as a routineman in the cen- 
tral office and as a switchman. In 
1967 he became an installer-repair- 
man, COE, and in 1973 a testman, 
the job he held until his death. 

Graveside services were May 16 
at Lincoln Memorial Park cemetery. 


Helen M. Short, secretary in the 
office of the Vice President-Admin- 
istration and Controller, died June 
20. She had been hospitalized since 
May. 

Mrs. Short had nearly 21 years of 
service with the Company, all in the 
accounting area. She came toLT&T 
in June 1958 as a machine operator 
in Revenue Accounting. In 1964 she 
became a secretary in Data Process- 
ing, and a private secretary in 1966. 

Funeral services were June 23 at 
Lincoln Memorial Funeral Home. 
Burial was at Lincoln Memorial Park 


cemetery. 


What will he do now that he is 
retired? 

“| have many things to do around 
the house and I| want to get started 
on my hobbies,” he says. Kempf 
used to raise many kinds of fowl, 
including peacocks, pheasants, 
ducks and geese. He also had some 
deer for awhile at his four-acre 
home in Glenvil, and he wants to 
renew that interest in wildlife. 

He hopes to do some traveling in 
the United States and wants tocamp 
and fish a little. He definitely plans 
to keep busy. 


Carolina Iwohn 


Helen Ofe 
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J. H. Shepard 


Marie Buttery 
Marks 45 
Years 


Marie Buttery was recognized for 
45 years of service with LT&T ata 
luncheon meeting held June 5 at the 
Top of the First in Lincoln. 

She was presented a service em- 
blem by Company President 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr., who termed 
LT&T the best telephone company 
in the nation. Mr. Woods declared 
that it is the best because of people 
like Marie. He extended his thanks 
for her long service. 

Master of Ceremonies for the 
luncheon, James E. Geist, noted that 
he first became well acquainted with 
Mrs. Buttery when they both served 
on the old Telephone Employees 
Mutual Benefit Association, an 
employee health insurance organi- 
zation. 

Larry Connealy, vice president 
administration and controller, has 
worked with Marie for many years. 
He said, “Marie has long been the 
Benefit Committee as far as records 
and handling the day-to-day routine 
goes.” 

She began her career in 1934, and 
recalls with a chuckle that when she 
came to work she was told that the 
Company had a job for her for about 
two weeks. This very “temporary” 
job has not been interrupted in 45 
years. She has worked for three 
Controllers, I. J. Devoe, Bruce 
Sievers and Larry Connealy. 


Service Anniversaries 


45 Years 


45 years 


30 Years 


Marcelene Behrends 
Auburn 
30 years 


Juanita Ettleman 
Lincoln 
30 years 


Irv Schneider 
Lincoln 
30 years 
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35 Years 


Doris Hardt 


Dean Hobson 
Lincoln 
35 years 


Mary Ross 
Nebr. City 
35 years 


Lincoln 
30 years 
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Lincoln 
30 years 


James Story 
Lincoln 
30 years 


Shirley Pavey 
Lincoln 
35 years 
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Dorothy Trauernicht 
Lincoln 
35 years 


Don Christle 
Lincoln 
30 years 
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Betty Hanson 
W. Water 
30 years 


Kathryn Traeger 
Beatrice 
30 years 
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25 Years 


Zigrida Taurins 
Lincoln 
25 years 


15 Years 
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Marcelene Ahrens Sylvia Dalka 
Lincoln Lincoln 
15 years 15 years 


10 Years 


Linda Aguirre 
Lincoln 
10 years 


Gary Hupka 
Lincoln 
10 years 
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20 Years 


John Hartz 
Beatrice 
20 years 


Marvin Morrison 
Lincoln Lincoln 


20 years 20 years 


Melvin Jeanneret 
Plattsmouth Lincoln 
15 years 15 years 


Jackie Dearmont 
Lincoln Lincoln 
10 years 10 years 


Robert Ellis 
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Debloma Seis 
Lincoln 
10 years 


Thomas Stark 


George Hunt 


Lincoln 
20 years 


Robert Tyler 
Lincoln 
20 years 


NOT PICTURED: 
Arlene Blum 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Gaylort Hemsath 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Margaret Medina 
Beatrice, 20 yrs. 
Pauline Wurm 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Jerry Althouse 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Ralph Brahmstedt 
York, 15 yrs 

Ron Rakow 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Bryan Slick 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Ricky Aksamit 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Sondra Buehler 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Paul Cummins 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Robert Green 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Frances Hansel 
Littoln, 10 yrs. 
Susan Hartshorn 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Diane Reynolds 
Lincoln, 10 yrs 
Brenda Roach 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Mark Stava 
Lincoln, 10 yrs 
Vickie Wusk 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Alan Banks 
Lincoln, 5 vrs 
Paula Bohaty 
Lincoln, 5 vrs. 
Barbara Bomberger 
Lincoln, 5 yrs 
Paula Churchill 
Lincoln, 5 yrs 


Elizabeth Eckles 
York, 5 yrs 
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John Kildau 
Lincoln 
20 years 


Ellen Ethridge 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Stephen Fiero 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Leland Gerner 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Susan Lehn 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Rhonda Loftus 
Hastings, 5 yrs. 
LuAnn Lohmeier 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Alvin Meier 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Cynthia Mooney 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Barabara Mullinex 
Nebr. City, 5 yrs 
Patricia Parks 
Pawnee City, 5 yrs. 
Barbara Rine 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Lori Segoviano 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Robert Schmidt 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Verna Schultz 
Crete, 5 yrs 
Flaine Showen 
Lincoln, 5 yrs 
Ralph Swanson 
Wahoo, 5 yrs. 
Cheryl Thaver 
Nebr. City, 5 vrs 
Donald Uhrmacher 
Hastings, 5 yrs 
Wilham Waller 
Lincoln, 5 vrs 
Teresa Wilson 
Lincoln, 5 vrs 
Brug Cc Wood 
Lincoln, 5 vrs 


Norman Zoch 


Lincoln, 5 vrs 
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| selection and advancement of employees from applicants most qualified to 
| meet the needs of the Company and is intended to enable the Company to 
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1 minorities in the above mentioned categories are also included among | 
those “most qualified to meet the needs of the Company.” The policy also 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 

First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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Ken’s Komments by Kenneth Clinefelter 


In this issue is a first person story by 
me on some of my experiences as a 
Company photographer. I didn’t 
mention it in the story, but it is a fact 
that the Company photographer 
seldom gets his picture taken. It was 
even more that way when I started 
with LT&T. I was the only camera- 
man we had and on the few occa- 
sions when my picture was needed, I 
took it myself. 

In those days I used a long exten- 
sion cord to trip the solenoid ac- 
tivated shutter, after mounting the 
camera on a tripod. J] would string 
the cord out of view, join the group 
of people to be photographed and 
hide my hands and try to grin while I 
pressed the remote shutter button. 

Today I would call upon Dee 
Schlautman or Deanne Dragoun to 
snap the picture for me, and in fact 
that is what I have done for this 
issue. If neither of them was around 
I’d probably use the built-in time- 
delay shutter release on the Com- 
pany camera. 

Not mentioned in my story is the 
fact that cameras, as well as tele- 
phone equipment, are going elec- 
tronic. This technology has light- 
ened cameras and also made possible 
a number of automatic features 
which help eliminate photographic 
failures (most of the time). 

Also not mentioned is the in- 
creasing use of interchangeable 
lenses. For many years LT&T had 
both telephoto and wide angle 
lenses for the Company press cam- 
era, but today we use the modern 
counterparts of these lenses much 
more frequently. A much wider 
variety of special lenses is available 
should we develop a need for them. 


There is also a story in this issue 
about our first digital telephone ex- 
change, located at Shelby. Digital 
telephone technology was unknown 
eight years ago and we used CXP5 
common control equipment for 
small exchanges. Now we will install 
digital equipment instead. Devel- 
opments are coming fast. 

Based on our current plans, in a 
dozen or so years the step-by-step 
equipment which was the mainstay 
of our switching equipment for well 
over a half century will be com- 
pletely replaced. 

How can you predict what is com- 
ing in the future? The technology of 
the 1990s may be something that 
has hardly been thought of yet. 

Wind power or solar energy to 
power small exchanges? Glass fibers 
instead of wires to carry telephone 
messages? These possibilities are al- 
ready known to all of us. How about 
cooling systems operated by waste 
heat? They have already been 
demonstrated. 

Will we, by the 1990s, be using 
some technology not even dreamed 
of yet? Most likely we will. 
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Over 22,750 students are attending 
classes on the University of Ne- 
braska-Lincoln campus this year. 
Providing telephone service every 
autumn to those students, as well as 
to students of numerous other 
schools in LT&T’s service territory, 
represents our largest single service 
requirement during the year. The 
story of the “student rush” begins 
on page 4. 
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Students change classes as the fall 1979 
semester gets underway. 


by Dee Schlautman 


As regular as your birthday, April 
15, and fall housecleaning. Every 
summer, about the first week of 
August, the whole process starts 
Over again, signalling the end of a 
long, lazy summer. Students return 
to school, and for LT&T, the well- 
known “student rush” is on. For the 
Company, it’s a time when thous- 
ands of telephone orders are han- 
dled, and although the student rush 
is hectic for many departments, 
things go quite smoothly. Opera- 
tions during that time are fine- 
tuned and improved and there’s 
something to learn every year. 

When employees talk about the 
student rush, usually they’re refer- 
ring to the time roughly between 
the first full week of August and the 
end of September, according to Loal 
Genrich, area commercial manager. 
From early August to mid-Septem- 
ber, it’s not unusual for the Com- 
pany to process 14,261 orders for 
telephones in Lincoln, as it did this 
year for both students and “reg- 
ular” customers. Of that number, 
Over 2,000 are student service re- 
quests. 

Many persons think of the stu- 
dent rush as the enormous volume 
of traffic from the University of Ne- 
braska-Lincoln. True, the majority 
of the student business generated 
around this time of year is from 
UNL, but LT&T also processes hun- 


dreds of service orders from 


students at Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Union College, Southeast 
Community College (both Lincoln 
and Milford campuses), Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Peru College 
in Peru, Concordia College in 
Seward, and nursing schools. In the 
Hastings area through mid- 
September, about 300 orders were 
processed from students at Hastings 
College and Central Technical Com- 
munity College and more than 150 
student orders were handled at 
Doane College in Crete. 

LT&T’s largest customer in the 
academic world, however, is UNL 
with its 22,755 students. For our 
purposes, UNL students are broken 
down into two categories—those 
who live in dormitories, and those in 
fraternities and sororities and “off- 
campus” locations, such as apart- 
ments. Dorm students apply for 
their telephone service through the 
University Housing Office in ad- 
vance of school’s start, Genrich 
says. After ordering telephone ser- 
vice, these students will have their 
telephones connected to the #2 Cen- 
trex serving the University. For 
LT&T employees, this process takes 
about 55 hours of data entry into the 
computer. Telephone numbers in 
dorm rooms do not change from 
year to year so providing service is 
easier when the crunchcomes. Local 
monthly service is charged to the 
students along with their room rent. 
Toll billing, however, is handled 
through LT&T’s business office and 
statements are mailed each mont 
to the dorm room. “If any long dis- 
tance bills remain unpaid from the 
previous school term,” Genrich 
says, “a student’s toll service will be 


Traffic at the 15th & M Phone Center picks 
up around the first week in August. 


restricted. Long distance calls can be 
received from parents, for example, 
but the student cannot originate toll 
calls.” 

Students who live off-campus and 
those in fraternities and sororities at 
UNL are not connected to the #2 
Centrex. Their requests for service 
are handled much the same as any 
other telephone order. And, where 
dorms remain hard-wired, many of 
the UNL fraternities and sororities 
have modular jacks which are num- 
bered. When school starts, letters 
are sent to each Greek house at 
UNL, encouraging students toknow 
the three-digit jack number in their 
rooms and have it available when 
applying for service. Then the stu- 


dent who comes in to apply for 
telephone service can take the tele- 
phone home and plug the instru- 
ment in, saving $8 or more on tele- 
phone installation charges. 

For UNL fraternities and soror- 
ities, as well as dorms and Greek 
houses at Wesleyan and dorms at 
Union College, the Company main- 
tains a three-day due date. Those 
orders are completed after 5 p.m. by 
a special LT&T work force. Off- 
campus orders are handled just as 
regular requests for telephone ser- 
vice, and are given the existing due 


date in the business office. 
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LT&T rented space in the Nebraska Union 
for its Phone Center, open August 21-30 this 
year. 
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Traditionally the busiest times of 
the student rush in Lincoln are the 
week before school starts and the 
first week of school. The busiest day 
seems to be the first day of school, 
Genrich says, especially at the Stu- 
dent Union Phone Center, open 
rrom:, -Augist. 21-30) A: room is 
rented at the Union to store equip- 
ment and the Supply Department 
mans the storage area to help stu- 
dents pick up their ordered tele- 
phones. “Mobile” Phone Centers— 
vans—are used at Wesleyan and Un- 
ion College as a practical way to get 
telephones to those campuses. Gen- 
rich points out that this year there 
was no East Campus location for 
ordering telephones, but students 
were directed via posted signs on 
campus to visit the Phone Center at 
500 N. 66th. The switchover from 
the little-used East Campus location 
of last year to the Phone Center 
seemed a logical and worthwhile 
move, he says. 

To help handle the load, six tem- 
porary service representatives were 
hired and trained before the stu- 
dent rush started this year. All the 
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new representatives had no ex- 
perience, although the Company 
likes to hire those with previous 
experience when they’re available. 
Once the assignment is over at the 
end of September, some of the tem- 
porary employees may go on to 
other jobs within the Company. 
The Company adds refining 
touches to its methods of handling 
the student each year. This fall a 
numbering system was started so 
that students and other customers 
could be called in turn and one em- 
ployee wouldn’t have to keep track 
of customer priority. One repre- 
sentative acts asa“greeter” and asks 
customers as they arrive for infor- 
mation they would normally give 
when they sit down with the service 
rep—if they are applying for stu- 
dent service, for example, or if they 
are there to sign as a guarantor for 
someone else. Students are given a 
contract to fill out with credit infor- 
mation while they wait, another 
way of reducing time spent with the 
service representative. These 
“preliminary” steps are new this 
year, according to Ron Cotton, 
customer services manager-Lincoln, 
as service reps were responsible for 
gathering all such information in 
the past. A revised credit contract 


arrived just in time for use at the 
onset of the 1979 student rush. 

Other parts of the Customer Ser- 
vices Department are also heavily 
involved in the student rush. Dur- 
ing the first week of school and the 
week before, installers work eve- 
nings to see that the three-day due 
date is met for UNL fraternities and 
sororities, and at Wesleyan and Un- 
ion College housing locations. Di- 
rectory Assistance also feels the 
giant influx of students each year. A 
record was set the first day of school 
this year when Unit II handled 
37,105 calls. But September 4 
proved to be an even bigger day 
when 37,415 calls were handled—a 
new record. These numbers com- 
pare with an average of about 
32,000 calls on business days. The 
record was set despite the fact that 
dormitory residents are instructed 
to call University Information for 
other dorm numbers and informa- 
tion, and for such things as 
emergency calls. Telephone num- 
bers for dormitory residents are not 
published in the Lincoln directory, 
Genrich says. 

What are the problems that are 
bound to come with such a tremen- 


dous service requirement? With the 
hundreds of students that come to 
the 15th & M office to apply for 
telephone service, congestion is one 
of our greater concerns, Genrich 
says. Many times students are used 
to waiting in lines, but other 
customers may not be. The “please 
take a number” system has helped 
alleviate some of the problem, as 
well as other procedures adapted 
from year to year to streamline our 
operation. Space inside the 500 N. 
66th Phone Center doesn’t seem to 
be a problem, Genrich says, and 
there’s plenty of free parking. 

All in all it must be said that han- 
dling this most busy time of year is 
accomplished smoothly with a min- 
imum of hitches—quite a feat in a 
relatively short time with over 
22,000 students attending the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska alone, and over 
12,000 other orders to handle dur- 
ing the period. In August and Sep- 
tember every year, the “s” andr’ in 
“student rush” translate to more 
than just “service rendered.” 
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Hamilton Hall at left provides a dramatic 
background as students go to early morning 
classes. 


They’re On a First Name Basis 


by Ken Clinefelter. 


If you’ve had occasion to call an 
LT&T operator in the past few 
months, you’ve noticed that things 
are a little different these days. You 
were greeted something like this: 
“This is Mary. May I help you?” 

Or it might have been Steve or 
Sue or Lisa or somebody else. They 
might have said “Good morning” or 
“Good afternoon,” but whoever 
took your call gave a_ personal 
response. 

It’s part of an effort to improve 
our service. Explained Darlene 
Remmers, force management su- 
pervisor in Operator Services, “We 
were looking for a way to improve 
the tone of service, a way operators 
would come across to the customer 
as a person. We thought it would be 
more friendly because the operators 
are identified.” 

The new way of taking calls was 
started in Hastings in April; in 
Beatrice and Nebraska City in June; 
and in Lincoln in July. The personal 
approach is being used by operators 
who handle long distance, directory 
assistance and, in some locations, 
repair service. 

While we had some very startled 
customers at first, they seem to like 
the system as they get used to it. 
“The public has accepted it. People 
are really good,” said Carolyn Sa- 
batka, Unit II operator in Lincoln for 
the past two years. “It lets people 
know who we are,” she continued. 
Often, says Mrs. Sabatka, a cus- 
tomer will respond something like 


this: “Oh, this is Don, may I have the 
listing for so and so.” 

“It’s hard for people to distinguish 
whether they are listening to a re- 
cording or an operator,” observed 
Carolyn. “With our names, they can 
tell,” she commented. It helps cus- 
tomers realize that a person is help- 
ing them. When people accept us as a 
human being, it makes our job 
worthwhile,” she commented. 

Lisa Muir, operator in Unit III in 
Lincoln for a year and a half, likes 
the personal touch, too. “It brings 
the customer and operator closer. 
Before, I got the feeling they 
thought I was a machine and they 
were talking to a computer. Now 
they realize there is more than one 
operator—there are quite a few 
operators.” 

Lisa says she feels that it puts the 
customer contact on a one-to-one 
basis. “It seems like the people are 
more friendly,” she added. “They'll 
call me by my name.” 

Doug Brannin, an operator in 
Unit I in Lincoln for about two 
years, finds that the customers like 
the system. “They'll say ‘Hi, Doug, 
how’s it going’,” he explained. 
“They'll talk to you, relate a little 
better to you and we relate better to 
them.” 

Using the name and personalized 
greeting “kind of closes the dis- 
tance,” says Doug. “You don’t have 
that barrier,” he added. “If you doa 
good job, the customer knows who 
you are,” Brannin went on, adding, 
“Also if you do something wrong, 
they (supervisors) know who to 
come toand they can take care of the 
problem.” 

Octavia McPhail, an operator at 
Hastings for over a year, has had 


good reactions from the customers. 
“A lot of people really like it. They'll 
ask, ‘What is your name again?’ and 
customers are nice,” she believes. “] 
think customers feel we are a lot 
friendlier. They talk to us a little 
more,” she added. 

When the new personalized way 
of taking calls was started, the Com- 
pany decided to try it first in an area 
office, said Mrs. Remmers. Of some 
concern was the fact that the use of 
a longer phrase might cut efficiency 
and affect answer time. “It did not 
affect the answer time,” noted 
Darlene. 

The use of an operator number 
instead of a name was considered, 
but Operator Services personnel 
felt a name would be better because 
it sounds more friendly. There was 
also some concern and hesitation on 
the part of our Company about hav- 
ing operators give out names. “We 
wanted to protect our operators,” 
explained Mrs. Remmers. Use of the 
name has not proved to be a prob- 
lem for operators. 

Operators donot have to use their 
own names, but they must use the 
same one consistently. Most of 
them use either their own name ora 
shortened version of it. A few have 
chosen to use a name different from 
their own. Perhaps their name is 
unusual or hard to pronounce or 
understand. Or maybe they prefer 
their private identity be kept sep- 
arate from their work identity. Use 
of the alternate name might be com- 


Busy operating room at Hastings. 


Unit I operating room. 


Doug Brannin, Unit I 


ared to the use of stage names by 
entertainers and actors. 

Adopting the new friendly cus- 
tomer greeting has not been entire- 
ly trouble-free. One example was 
the case of a Beatrice operator 
named “Virginia.” When she an- 
swered the calls, “This is Virginia,” 
some customers thought they had 
reached the town of Virginia which 
is near Beatrice. She quickly 
changed to using the name “Ginny” 
and the problem was solved. 

There is also occasional difficulty 
when operators are working in- 
tercept or when through some rare 
mechanical quirk a customer 
reaches an operator by mistake. 
Customers may think they have 
reached the number they dialed or 
intended to dial and launch right 
into a business conversation. But, as 
Mrs. Sabatka says, “We had some 
problems when we used the words 


‘special operator’ instead of our 
name.” 

On the positive side, customers 
seem to be more polite and they 
often use the operator’s name when 
saying ‘thank you.’ There seems to 
be a reduction in the number of 
obscene calls which operators some- 
times get. 

Several of the operators men- 
tioned that they make a stronger 
effort to use a pleasing tone of voice 
now that they are giving their 
names. Chief operators verified that 
this is actually happening. Said Judy 
Whitney, chief operator in Unit III, 
“I can see improvement in the tone 
of service. But it works both ways. 
Because operators are giving their 
name, the customers respond in 
kind, treating operators more like a 
person.” 

Betty Steele, chief operator in 
Unit II, also reported a good ex- 
perience with the new method. 
“Anybody who uses their name is 
not going to be grouchy! I haven’t 
had nearly as many complaints 
about operators since July 1.” 

Juanita Ettleman, chief operator 
in Unit I, noted, “Customers are 
friendlier. Commendations from 
customers have tripled.” She added, 
“Some of the operators who at first 
were not too enthused, have found 
they like it now.” One operator told 
Juanita that customers “treat me 
like a person they know.” 

And of course sometimes they do 
know the operator. One operator 
commented on the surprised tone in 
the voice of friends or relatives 
when they realize they have reached 
an operator they know. 


Octavia McPhail, Hastings 


Customers do tend to talk more, 
according to Brannin. With this 
system “customers become more 
personal; they talk to you and relate 
a little better to you and we relate 
better to them. It makes things more 
pleasant for us. You hear a friendly 
sound. We give better service be- 
cause we get a better response,” he 
went on. 

Audrey McKeown, chief operator 
at Hastings, has more experience 
with the new personalized treat- 
ment of customers than any other 
chief. She says public comments 
have been favorable and that many 
of our customers will repeat the 
operator’s name when they say 
‘thank you.’ 

“It’s like signing your name to 
your work,” she commented. 

What better incentive could there 
be for us to do our best? 
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Juanita Ettleman, chief operator, Unit I 
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Judy Whitney, chief operator, Unit Ill 


Audrey McKeown, chief operator, Hastings 


Shelby Has First Digital System 


by Ken Clinefelter 
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Charles Ritchey prepares for the cutover. 
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LT&T took another step forward in 
telephone switching technology Au- 
gust 2] as it put into service a new 
digital Class 5 central office in the 
town of Shelby. The first of its type 
for LT&T, the equipment is of- 
ficially designated a “Stromsburg- 
Carlson System Century” digital 
central office. It is the first fully elec- 
tronic small exchange that LT&T 
has put into service and it cost ap- 
proximately $275,000. 

The new exchange began han- 
dling calls for the public at 6 a.m. the 
morning of August 21. Residents of 
the community were well aware 
that something important was go- 
ing on with their telephone system. 

First, an attractive new fluted 
block building was constructed last 
year at the front of a lot just a block 
away from the center of town. 
Then, since last March, telephone 
trucks and personnel have been con- 
gregating at the building installing 
interesting electronic gear with a 
flavor of the space age. Also, cus- 
tomers were notified by letter of 
upcoming changes in all telephone 
numbers and provided a new sup- 
plemental telephone directory. 
Party line customers had new tele- 
phones left at their homes, instru- 
ments they were to begin using 
after the cutover to the new ex- 
change. 

Although it was a big change in 
equipment, the impact was not 
nearly as great as that of 29 years 
earlier, in August 1950, when the 
exchange was cut from a manual 
magneto operation to dial, and the 
customers could no longer hear the 


cheerful voices of Chief Operator 
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Paul Ehlers and Owen Paulson study a print- 
out. 


Mayme Carroll or Night Chief Ica 
Westley. Installed at that time was 
the electro-mechanical step-by-step 
type of equipment which has been. 
used by our Company for many 
years. 

Now at Shelby, step equipment 
has been replaced by the newest 
type of electronic exchange equip- 
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Old Shelby office building was of atype once 
common. 


New Shelby building is an attractive fluted 
block design. 
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ment—digital. The new type of cen- 
tral office has no moving parts and it 
utilizes what is known as “stored 
program control.” Dennis Heid- 
brink, general equipment engineer, 
describes it as “kind of like a big 
computer” which runs the switch. 
With the conversion, Shelby gets 
touch calling capabilities as well as 
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automatic number identification of 
DDD calls. The office is capable of 
being fitted with custom calling 
features in the future, but those are 
not provided at this time. 


The equipment will provide for 
the expanding communications 
needs in and around Shelby. Instal- 


‘lation of digital switching equip- 


ment is already planned for several 
other telephone exchanges in our 
Company. They include Murdock, 
Louisville, Cordova and Edgar. 


Digital equipment has several ad- 
vantages. It provides faster calling 
for those using Touch Calling sets. 
It provides the technology which 
will result in quieter and better cir- 
cuits and it is compact. 


One characteristic of this new 
type of office is that it generates a 
considerable amount of heat. Be- 
cause of this, the building housing 
the equipment must be air condi- 
tioned to maintain the most favor- 
able working temperature. This 
need for cooling in the summer is a 
disadvantage which is offset by the 
fact that because of the heat gener- 
ated by the equipment, the building 
will need less fuel to warm it in the 
winter. 


The Shelby office was put into 
operation at the scheduled hour on 
August 21 by a crew directed by 
L.C. Bacon. The old office was 
quickly cut dead and the new one 
put into operation. An unusual fac- 
tor in this cutover was that changes 
in the software of the office com- 
puter were made in the three days 
prior to cutover. The latest “Release 
6” program was installed and tested 
shortly before the cutover and ear- 
lier than had been anticipated. By 
doing this work prior to the cutover, 
our Company avoided the need to 
make this change and the associated 
testing on a working office. 


As soon as the six o’clock change 
to the new office was made, a crew 
of nine combinationmen began to 
leave for rural areas to change rural 
line customers to their new phones 
and to pick up the old instrument, 
thus rounding out another success- 
ful cutover for LT&T and improved 
service for our Shelby customers. 


Ewald Ochsner reports progress from his 
end. 


L. C. Bacon coordinates the change from the 
aot i it ~~ 2 old to the new. 
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Bob White, L. C. Bacon and Paul Ehlers study 
printout in new digital office. 
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Jack Ruble and Charles Ritchey cut the old 


office out of service. 
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“Don’t Take My Picture!” 


One of the nicest things about being 
the Company photographer is all of 
the people you get to meet and 
know. The job also sometimes leads 
you into strange places and situa- 
tions and it gives you a quick peek 
into many different aspects of the 
telephone business. 

For nearly two decades I have 
been the Company photographer. It 
is only a part of my job, but it is the 
most visible part and most people 
throughout the Company know me 
as “the guy who takes pictures.” 

When they see me coming, some 
of them will exclaim, “Don’t take my 
picture!” Most of them don’t really 
mean it. Sometimes they are kid- 
ding; sometimes they mean “Let me 
make myself more _ presentable 
first,” or “Don’t show me in anawk- 
ward position.” Occasionally they 
aren't fooling and when it looks like 
they really have an objection and 
aren’t just trying to avoid appear- 
ing vain, I try to respect their 
wishes. 


Most people, except for those in 
the performing arts, aren’t good 
judges about the way they look. The 
better the likeness the camera pro- 
duces, the less they like it. I’m no 
exception and | have learned to let 
my friends or relatives choose the 
best picture of me if there is a selec- 
tion to be made. Invariably, they 
pick the one I would be least likely to 
choose. 

I attribute this phenomena to the 
fact that each of us becomes ac- 
customed to seeing his or her image 
in a mirror, which is reversed. When 
we see a photographic image of our 
features we are viewing an image 
that is not reversed and which shows 
how we look to everybody else. To 
us, the photo that our friends say isa 
good likeness is very unlike the 
image we see in the mirror. 

There are many kinds of photog- 
raphy. My kind is journalistic pic- 
ture taking, although I sometimes 
become involved in a minor way 
with other types, too. I’ve been prac- 
ticing journalistic photography for 
about a third of a century. Some 
people think I am still practicing—on 
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A photo of photographer Ken Clinefelter, 
employee communications coordinator. 


them—and express the hope that 
eventually I'll learn how! 

My introduction to camera point- 
ing came 40 years or so ago when my 
parents gave me a Kodak Vest 
Pocket Jiffy camera. A high school 
chum showed me how to develop 
film and pictures and! made my first 
attempts at this in my bedroom, 
which I darkened by draping win- 
dows and door with blankets. I also 
waited for nightfall before starting 
the processing and with the rela- 
tively insensitive films of the day it 
worked surprisingly well. 

During my freshman year at the 
old University of Omaha, the year- 
book editor put out a call for snap- 
shots to include in his publication. I 
bought a couple of rolls of Veri- 
chrome film for my trusty Kodak 
and spent free periods of one day 
pointing my camera at various class- 
mates, most of whom “mugged” the 
camera magnificently. 
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All kinds of contortions are necessary to get 
the job done. 


wy ~, 
Equipment case in one hand, camera in the 


other, Clinefelter returns from an assign- 
ment. 


The editor chose to use every one 
of the pictures I submitted. It was 
the first time I had seen my pictures 
in print and I was hooked. 

My major was journalism and | 
soon became introduced to the im- 
pressive press camera, the type of 
equipment I was to rely on heavily 
for the next 20 or so years in news- 
paper and telephone company work. 
I could write an entire essay on this 
huge, sturdy, versatile and some- 
times awkward camera. This cam- 
era required a darkroom because it 
used film holders, individually 
loaded with sheet film by the pho- 
tographer. 

When I left newspaper work for 
telephone work my predecessor and 
first boss, Joe Hartley, interviewed 
me. He was careful to assure himself 
that I could operate the complicated 
press camera and also that I knew 
my way around a darkroom. 

For nearly 10 years I hauled a 
trunk-sized case of camera gear 
around LT&T territory as I photo- 
graphically recorded various events 
and things. The camera used film 
holders the same in principle as the 


by Ken Clinefelter 


photographic plate holders used by 
Civil War photographer Matthew 
Brady. They measured ap- 
proximately 5 by 7 inches, were a 
half inch thick and contained just 
two exposures each. 

Some of the older employees may 
remember seeing me running 
around at picnics or other events, 
carrying the huge camera, my mid- 
dle shirt button undone and my 
shirt stuffed with eight or more of 
those big film holders. It gave me an 
unusual profile, but it was the best 
way to carry the film. 

When I started in press photog- 
raphy, Kodak’s most sensitive film 
was rated at ASA 100—just a fourth 
as sensitive as the commonly used 
Tri-X film of today. Lenses on the 
big Speed Graphic or Crown 
Graphic press cameras were com- 
monly f4.5 or £4.7, which means 
that they admitted from th to 4th 
the light of the camera lenses most 
commonly used by photojournalists 
today. 


ao 


Those two factors dictated the 
style of photography. Unless you 
were outside in daylight, you had to 
use flash. The flash guns were huge 
three-cell monsters with 7-inch 
“dishpan” reflectors. The brightest 
bulbs were the size of a 60-watt 
electric bulb and they were used just 
once. 

The heat from those big bulbs 
would almost give the subject a sun- 
tan! By the time I became active in 
photography the most commonly 
used flashbulb by journalists was 
the Press 25, a powerful, egg-size 
bulb with a small bayonet base. It 
was fired in a 5%-inch reflector 
mounted on the same three-cel| 
battery case. 

Even after I came toLT&T there 
were occasions when flashbulbs 
gave the best results and I used a lot 
of them in the course of my duties. 
However, my _ predecessors had 
equipped the Company camera with 
an electronic flash unit. The same in 
principle, this portable light had lit- 
tle else in common with the palm- 


The Company’s camera is a Nikkormat with 
interchangeable 50 mm standard, 28 mm 
wide angle, and 135 mm telephoto lenses. 


size units of today. It was powered 
by a shoulder-slung pack which 
must have been nearly a quarter of a 
cubic foot in size and which certainly 
weighed as much as the entire 
camera outfit (including case) which 
we use today. 

It had two big advantages. The 
batteries lasted for a full year and 
the unit recycled in a few seconds. 
You never were in danger of run- 
ning out of flashes. 

The unit had a startling peculiar- 
ity. If it was turned on and you 
touched the rim of the reflector, it 
would flash all by itself. Any num- 
ber of times in those days I got on 
the 15th & M elevator, accidentally 
brushed the reflector and startled 
the occupants with a bright flash 
which also had the curious effect of 
activating all of the floor buttons. If 
we were headed for the eighth floor 
we would have a slow ride, stopping 
at every level on the way. The 


frowns from the other riders were 
as dark as the flash was bright! 

We photographers tend to get all 
wrapped up (sometimes literally as 
well as figuratively) in the equip- 
ment we use, but still the most in- 
teresting thing about taking pic- 
tures is the people you work with 
and their reactions. 

Very soon after I started work for 
LT&T J went out to one of our then 
quite new microwave towers. I ac- 
companied Bill Leitgeb of Engineer- 
ing, who explained a lot of things 
about microwave installations while 
he went about checking whatever it 
was he needed to examine at the 
site. 

In the meantime, I began to take 
pictures and decided the only way to 
get the whole tower in one picture 
was to take the view from a“worm’s 
eye’ view, straight up the side of the 
tower. I dropped to the ground and 
was “standing on my ear” and 
squirming around to get the right 
angle when Bill noticed me. His first 
thought was that I had been stricken 
with some dread malady and he very 
nearly began administering artificial 
respiration and other first aid. 
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Bill and others around the Com- 
pany have long since become accus- 
tomed to the contortions I some- 
times go through to get what I think 
is a good angle for a picture. 

Not all occasions have been so rib- 
tickling, but many have: been awk- 
ward. Taking that big camera down 
a manhole or up a ladder, crossing a 
fence or photographing the interior 
of a car with it were all challenges 
that I somehow conquered, but my 
clumsy contortions must have been 
very funny to anyone looking on. 

While the equipment and tech- 
nology has changed, I find the de- 
mands of being a Company photog- 
rapher remain much the same. The 
challenge is to tell the story of our 
operations as well as possible. At 
times I get up in the early morning 
hours to go to an exchange cutover. 
Occasionally I drop everything to 
rush to the site of a storm where | 
photograph our employees’ part in 
repairing damage and restoring ser- 
vice. I still get what might seem rou- 
tine requests to photograph service 
pin presentations, trophy winners 
or to record some damage, oddity or 
new piece of equipment. 

Even though some of this means 
rising early or returning home late I 
still get a thrill out of being an 
observer at what are sometimes dra- 
matic events. Even at routine hap- 
penings it is an invigorating chal- 
lenge to show people at their natural 
spontaneous best, being them- 
selves. 

Today, photography has become a 
very serious hobby for thousands of 
people. Many of them _ have 
equipped themselves with cameras 
no different from those used by 
professional journalists. Some of 
the hobbyists are as skilled—or even 
more skilled—than the _ profes- 
sionals. 

So things change even while they 
remain the same. Which is what 
makes being a Company photog- 
rapher a very interesting job. 


Phones With a Flair, 
Service With a Smile 


An LT&T Phone Center—it’s more 
than color and glass, pretty to pass 
and telephones all in a row. Simply 
said, LT&T’s Phone Centers are at- 
tractive full-service facilities de- 
signed to save time and money for 
both the Company and our 
customers. 

After about three years of plan- 
ning, LT&T opened its first Phone 
Center last year, initiated another 
“temporary” location this year, and 
is getting ready for the grand open- 


ing of a new permanent location in 
the next few months. The Com- 
pany’s Phone Centers have been 
successful ventures. Figures point 
out that as customers become in- 
creasingly aware of them and of ser- 
vices available there, business con- 
tinues to climb. The first official 
Phone Center, molded from the 
business office at 15th & M in Lin- 
coln, has dispensed a whopping 
17,287 telephones from its first day 
of business in March 1978 through 


by Dee Schlautman 


the end of August this year. That 
averages 47 every business day, in 
that location alone. 

The “temporary” Phone Center, 
which opened in June this year at 
500 N. 66th in Lincoln, is getting 
more and more attention as a con- 
venient point for customers in east 
Lincoln. Since it opened, the Phone 
Center there has dispensed 1,660 
telephones, an average of 25 daily. A 
new Phone Center is scheduled to 
open soon on the mall in the East 


The temporary Phone Center at 500N. 66th 
in Lincoln welcomes customers with a sign 
about convenient business hours. 
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Park Plaza shopping center, still un- 
der construction at 66th &“O.” This 
new permanent facility will be larg- 
er than the other present loca- 
tions—about 3500 square feet all to- 
gether—but will offer the same 
pleasant atmosphere conducive to 
customer browsing, according to 
Jim Cruickshank, operational sys- 
tems coordinator and chairman of 
the Company’s Phone Center com- 
mittee. Custom Design, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn., has designed the in- 
terior of LT&T’s Phone Centers. 
The colors, displays and modern 
furniture are psychologically geared 
toward a retail kind of operation and 
the new Center will carry the same 
motif and general design of the 
others. Equipment and displays 
from the temporary location will be 
moved into the new quarters and 
some additional equipment will be 
added to fill the larger space. A man- 
ager’s office and built-in teller and 
service areas will be part of the new 
Phone Center, as well as lots of 
greenery and eye-catching wall 
displays. 

A key to the success of the Phone 
Centers is time and money-savings 
for both customers and the Com- 
pany. When acustomer comes intoa 
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The new permanent Phone Center will be 
located at the East Park Plaza shopping 
center, still under construction at 66th & 
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Center, he or she not only has a 
first-hand opportunity to see and 
handle various kinds of telephone 
equipment. Customers can place 
orders, pick up telephones on the 
spot, take them home and plug them 
in if they have modular jacks, and 
save $8 or more ($7 fora trip charge, 
and $1 for the equipment connec- 
tion charge for example). If the cus- 
tomer does not have modular equip- 
ment, an installer will be sent to the 
residence to put in the necessary 
jacks. Cruickshank notes that the 
conversion to modular jacks is over 
60 per cent complete in Lincoln and 
about 20 per cent complete in the 
remainder of LT&T’s service 
territory as of August 31. This time- 
consuming but very important proc- 
ess, when completed, will allow 
most efficient use of the Company’s 
Phone Centers. 

LT&T also sees the Phone Cen- 
ters as one effective way to meet 
competition present in the tele- 
phone industry today. Large de- 
partment stores and other tele- 
phone equipment suppliers are 
taking full advantage of the new 
competitive atmosphere by moving 
rapidly into direct telephone equip- 
ment sales. The Company officially 
began direct sale of telephone equip- 
ment on September 18 this year, and 
the direction will increasingly be 
toward sales of telephone sets in- 
stead of the lease arrangement most 
common now. The decorator sets— 
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The Mickey Mouse Phone’ has a prime spot 
in the front window. 


Mickey Mouse, Country Phone and 
Payphone—will no longer be sold to 
the customer as a “shell” with the 
Company retaining the working in- 
ternal parts, sometimes called the 
“network” parts. The Company 
plans to offer many more kinds of 
decorator sets through our Phone 
Centers, as well as other kinds of 
telephone equipment, which opens 
up an exciting new world and points 
up the importance of LT&T’s Phone 
Centers. 

But moreover, perhaps, is the cen- 
tral theme that the Phone Centers 
are part of the Company’s dedicated 
commitment to service. Phone Cen- 
ters have been developed with the 
customer in mind and designed to 
make transacting telephone busi- 
ness as pleasant and convenient as 
possible. As with the present Phone 
Centers, the new store at East Park 


Plaza promises to be just that kind of 
place. 


Editorial Note: Watch for more 
information about competition in 
the telephone industry and the 
Company’s role in that competition, 
direct sales, national legislation, ad- 
vertising and other related topics in 
upcoming issues of LTT. 


“Copyright Walt Disney Productions. Housings Produced By 
American Telecommunications Corporation. 
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Lots of windows and a feeling of spacious- 
ness invite customer browsing. 
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Modern furniture and casual round tables 
for talking with customers add to the pleas- 
ant atmosphere of the Phone Center. Here 
Sharon Sherman, service representative, 
checks on an order. 


basic service choices 
& information 
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“PHONES TO GO 


EXCITING TELEFASHIONS 
CHECK OUR PHONE 
CENTERS” 


The newly revamped signboard. 


Facelift for 21st and 


For the past 19 years, LT&T has 
been advertising its services on a 
billboard atop the 21st and L Street 
warehouse/shop building in Lincoln. 
The sign has a fortunate location, 
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being highly visible from Capital 
Parkway, one of the major streets 
bringing traffic to the downtown 
area. It has been a good way to call 
attention to Our services. 


HAVE 
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“L” Sign 


This year the sign was given a 
major redesign and overhaul to 
bring appearance current with 
advertising styles of today. The new 
sign measures 32 feet wide by 13% 
feet high and has capital letters 16 
inches tall and lower case letters 12 
inches tall. It has a provision for 
changing pictorial panels to show 
various telephones. More than one 
panel can be used at a time. 

The board also includes LT&T’s 
logo, which measures 10 feet square 
on the sign. An area 10 feet high by 
21 feet wide is reserved for the mes- 
sage, which is spelled out in letters 
placed in the same manner as those 
on theater marquees and signs. The 
message will be changed every two 
weeks. 

First message on the new board 
was put in place July 5, 1979, just 
two days short of 19 years after the 
original signboard was installed. 


Retirements 


Ferne Bade, operator in Unit II, 
retired July 29, closing an LT&T 
career which totals a third of a cen- 
tury of net credited service. Her first 
telephone experience was as an 18- 
year-old working for May L. May, 
chief operator at Panama. After a 
brief experience there, she was 
away from telephone work for sev- 
eral years. 

When her husband entered mili- 
tary service during World War II, 
Ferne worked as an operator at 
Camp Alexander in Louisiana. 
When Mr. Bade was shipped over- 
seas, Ferne returned to Lincoln and 
went to work for LT&T as an oper- 
ator at the old air base. She stayed 
there until it closed, when she 
transferred to Firth and then 
Nemaha. She remained in Nemaha 
for 13 years before being trans- 
ferred to Unit II in Lincoln in 1959. 

Recalling her days as contract 
chief operator at Nemaha, she said, 


“I tried to serve the people the best | 


knew how. I was even part of the 
Fire Department down there. We 


Eva M. Schultze Fred Starr 


ran the whistle. When there was a 
fire, | would have one of the family 
blow the whistle and I would call the 
chief.” 

Now that she is retired, Ferne 
plans to “stay home and enjoy my- 
self.” One of her projected enjoy- 
ments is working in the yard and she 
expects to spend more time at that 
pleasant task. 


Tom Brady, building service at- 
tendant at Plattsmouth, retired July 
1, bringing to an end 11% years of 
service with LT&T. Tom came into 
the telephone business after 22 
years of Army and Air Force service, 
where he worked as a cook and 
baker, and a couple of years with the 
school system. 

“T’ve watched the (Plattsmouth) 
telephone plant grow from 5 em- 
ployees in 1967 to 16 today, and 
that’s a big growth,” said Tom. He’s 
pleased to see younger employees 
coming into our Company. “They 
know their business,” he says. 

Tom expects to keep busy in re- 
tirement. A native of upstate New 
York, he has become a Big Red fan 
and he likes to play cards. He says he 
wants to get a few acres of land in 
this area and grow his own food. 

“Activity gives you longevity,” he 
declares. “I’m not going to stay 
seated in a rocking chair!” 

His immediate plans as he retired 
were to travel east to spend some 
time with relatives and also to fix up 
a couple of houses he owns. 


John Drake, subforeman in the Lin- 
coln switchroom, left his job for the 
last time at the end of August and 
began a life of retirement. He has 
spent the entire 28% years of his 
telephone career in the switchroom. 

John clearly remembers his first 
task with the Company. He had 
been hired as an installer’s helper 
and he was assigned the chore of 
painting a plank the familiar gray 
color used in our switchrooms. 
When he began his career he worked 
in the old 14th & M building and he 
remembers watching the new gen- 
eral office and equipment building 
being erected a block away. He was 
one of the last employees to vacate 
the old building and move to the 
new. 


In the early years John worked for 
Warren Shuck and Del Gilmore. 
Over the years he has been involved 
with installation and as the years 
progressed has been called on to 
help junk some of the equipment he 
had helped install years earlier. 

“We don’t have any cut and dried 
plans,” he said of his retirement. He 
and his wife want to take a trip now 
and then—if gasoline doesn’t get too 
high-priced. Drake also likes to fish 
and admits to having enough home- 
type projects lined up to last for 
some time. 

One thing about being retired, 
says John, is that now he can work 
until he gets tired of the task and 
then quit and do something else. 
He’s been looking forward to that 
freedom. 


Eunice Jun, Nebraska City operator, 
started a life of retirement August 4, 
completing an LT&T career which 
began in 1952 and a telephone ca- 
reer which stretches back to 1942 
and the Mountain States Bell Com- 
pany. 

Eunice first worked as a telephone 
operator at Torrington, Wyo., in 
1942 and 1943. In 1951 she was 
working for Northwestern Bell at 
North Platte and when her first hus- 
band became ill, returned to her 
home territory near Peru and went 
to work for LT&T at the Nebraska 
City exchange. She has worked 
there since. 

Eunice recalled that she talked to 
Miss Bader, then chief operator, on 
a Monday and went to work the 
next day. She recalled the strict dis- 
cipline over operating room noise 
and commented, “I liked it that 
way.” She liked the local board, but 
also had plenty of opportunity to 
operate the rural boards and infor- 
mation board. When Nebraska City 
converted to dial operation, Eunice 
remained as a toll operator. 

Now that she is retired, Mrs. Jun 
says, “I’m going to do what! want to 
do.” She and her husband, Arnold, 
who is also a retired LT&T 
employee, hope to visit the Amana 
Colonies in Iowa and to call on rela- 
tives in Scottsbluff. 

“T love to crochet,” said Mrs. Jun, 
| ith 
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who has also worked with ceramics 


and embroidery. But one of her big 
goals is to keep house “like I’d like to 
have it all the time.” 


Eva M. Schultze retired at the end of 
August, completing a telephone 
career of 10 years. She came to 
LT&T in April 1969 after being pre- 
viously employed as a cook at the 
State Regional Center. 

Her first job was that of an oper- 
ator, but she soon became a house 
service attendant and stayed in that 
job the remainder of her service. Eva 
says she has enjoyed her work all the 
time she has been here and that she 
found telephone work less taxing 
than kitchen work. 

Now that she is retired, she plans 
to take a trip to Philadelphia to see a 
friend. Right now she’s planning to 
loaf and do a few odd jobs around 
the house, but later she intends to 
look for some part time work to keep 
busy. 


Fred Starr embarked on a new life 
August 18 as he retired from his job 
at LT&T and turned his attention to 
other interests. Fred has completed 
21 years of service and decided to 
take retirement nearly 10 years 
earlier than normal. 

Starr started with LT&T in July 
1958 as a temporary equipment 
repairman, a job that was supposed 
to last for six months. However, he 
went from the temporary work toa 
job in building service and after a 
year there moved to the equipment 
room in Lincoln as a frameman. 
Since the early 1960s he has been a 
switchman. 

Prior to his telephone experience, 
Fred had worked for Western Elec- 
tric and Elgin in Lincoln. When Elgin 
closed its Nebraska plant, Fredcame 
to LT&T. He distinctly recalls his 
first job at LT&T, that of changing 
dials in telephones. 

Now that he is retired, Fred is 
going to give more attention to a 
business he owns in a nearby town 
and to the operation of 80 acres of 
farmland which he owns and has 
been leasing out. 

But it won’t be all work. Fred says 
that his wife wants to move around 
the country and that they expect to 
do some traveling next year. 


In Memoriam 


Merlie V. Markuson, retired from 
the Traffic department, died July 23. 
She had been retired since April 
1960. 

Miss Markuson had 46 years of 
service with LT&T. She started her 
career in February 1914 at David 


Merlie Markuson 
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City. In June 1919 she moved to 
Lincoln and in 1922 was appointed 
assistant chief operator. She became 
a traveling chief operator in 1935 
and at the time of her retirement her 
title was traveling instructor. 

During her career she traveled 
many thousands of miles by bus and 
train in carrying out her duties and 
she became thoroughly familiar 
with the LT&T territory. 

Funeral services took place July 26 
at First Christian Church in Lincoln. 
Interment was at David City 
Cemetery. 


W. W. “Bud” Eden, retired since 
1968, died August 5. He was 64 
years old. 

Eden started his telephone career 
in 1935 as a janitor in Supply and 
later became a draftsman. He 
entered military service in 1943 and 
served in the Pacific area during 
World War II. He returned to civilian 
life and telephone work in 1946. In 
1955 he became building design 
engineer, a title he held until his re- 
tirement. 

In 1967 Bud went on sickness dis- 
ability because of failing health and 
he retired in December 1968. His 
service with the building design sec- 
tion of the Engineering Depart- 
ment came during a time of prog- 
ress and change and he hada big part 
in designing many of the postwar 
LT&T buildings. 

Funeral services were August 8 in 
Lincoln. Burial was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park cemetery. 


A. L. Ager, retired from Engineer- 
ing, died August 30 in Jamaica. He 
had been retired since January 1977. 
At the time of his retirement he had 
over 41 years of service with LT&T, 
dating back to 1935 when he was 
hired as a temporary groundman. 
Al also worked as a lineman, 
warehouseman, shopman, Com- 
mercial representative and com- 
binationman in Lincoln and as a 
switchman in Seward. Later he was 
an installer-repairman COE and 
equipment foreman. He served a 
year as manager at Syracuse before 
becoming an engineer in 1959. For 
several years he was a member of 


the Company’s Suggestion Com- 
mittee. 

Upon his retirement, Ager deter- 
mined he would spend generous 
amounts of his new leisure time in 
Jamaica, a location he liked for its 
climate and relaxed atmosphere. 

Funeral services for Ager were 
September 8 in Lincoln. Burial was 
at Wyuka Cemetery. 


Perry J. Caldwell, retired from Toll 
Equipment, died September 27. He 
had been retired since September 
1963. 

Caldwell had over 35 years of ser- 
vice with LT&T, serving as line- 
man, switchboardman, com- 
binationman, switchman, 
installer-repairman COE and, 
from 1954 to his retirement, as toll 
terminalman. He had also worked 
for the old Swanton Telephone 
Company in the mid 1920s. 

After retiring, Perry became ac- 
tive in the business of deodorizing 
buildings which had sustained fire 
and smoke damage and he continued 
this activity for several years. More 
recently, his health had failed and he 
became confined to a wheelchair. 

A son, Jack, is methods and prac- 
tices supervisor in Customer Ser- 
vices. 

Funeral services were October 1 
in Lincoln. Interment was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park cemetery. 


M. M. F. “Mike” Svoboda, switch- 
man at Seward, died unexpectedly 
Septemer 29 of an apparent heart 
attack. He was 53 years old. 

There had been little indication of 
ill health. He had suffered some 
pains earlier in September, but an 
examination gave no indication of 
any serious health problem. 

Svoboda started his telephone 
career in January 1952 as a ground- 
man. He became a lineman the same 
year and a combinationman in 1954. 
Since 1964 he had been a switch- 
man. He spent his entire career in 
Seward, where he was also a mem- 
ber of the Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment. 

Funeral services were October 2 
at the Catholic Church in Seward. 
Interment was at the Seward 
cemetery. 


Service 
Anniversaries 


35 Years |) | 


Clara Chambers Lorraine Steckly 
Hastings Nebr. City 
35 years 35 years 
30 Years 
Robert Berggren Robert Hunzeker 
Humboldt Sutton 
30 years 30 years 
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Fenton Kipling Ralph Schweitzer 
Auburn Lincoln 
30 years 30 years 
25 Years 


Lincoln Hastings 
25 years 25 years 


Don Neill Gordon Sinner 
Lincoln Hastings 
25 vears 25 vears 


20 Years 
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Robert Halvorsen Warren Nilsson Jerry Althouse Willa Hartley Janice Kahler 

Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Nebr. City Lincoln 5 Years 

20 years 20 years 15 years (June) 15 years 15 years 
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15 years (July) 


Leland Gerner 


Jeanette Winslow Minnie Zeller Lincoln 
Lincoln Lincoln 5 years (June) 5 years 
15 years 15 years 


10 Years 
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Lori Segoviano 


B. D. Anderson James Cook Floyd Cox Karon DeWitt Robert Green Pawnee City Lincoln 
Lincoln Lincoln York Lincoln Hastings Lincoln 5 years (June) 5 years (July) 
10 years 10 years 10 years 10 years 10 years 10 years (July) 
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Dianna Heitbrink Diane Henke John Jenkins Frank Johnson Mike Versaw T. C. Woods, III Lincoln Lincoln 
Lincoin Lincoln Lincoln Lincoin Lincoln Lincoln 5 vears 5 vears (June) 
10 years 10 years 10 years 10 years IO years 10 years : 


Elizabeth Eckles 
York 
5 years (July) 
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Rhonda Loftus 
Hastings 
5 years (June) 


Ralph Swanson 
Wahoo 
5 years (June) 
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Ellen Ethridge 
Lincoln 
5 years (July) 


Glenn Pankonin 
Plattsmouth 
5S years 


Don Uhrmacher, Jr. 


Hastings 
5 years (July) 


NOT PICTURED 


Melvin Sorenson 
Lincoln, 30 yrs. 


Richard Sorensen 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Vince Clayton 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Bonnie Anderson 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Richard Hobson 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


ud Maynard 


Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Duane Smith 
Nebr. City, 15 yrs. 
Gary Babcock 


Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Mike Bell 


Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Kenetta Elliott 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Peggy Harmon 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Marilyn Kelly 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Roberta Lane 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Pamela Leak 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Richard Rasmussen 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Barbara Bennett 
Hastings, 5 yrs. 


Linda Blythe 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Rosalie Clary 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Diane Delisi 

Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Monica Geistwhite 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Debra Jones 

Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Nancy Morgan 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Sharon Petty 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Christine Read 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Doug Schaffer 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
William Schnase 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Delores Schultz 
Beatrice, 5 yrs. 
Laurie Settles 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Mary Swigerd 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Ronald Truksa 
David City, 5 yrs. 


Alison Wiegmann 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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Something You Live Every Day 


Everyone seems to have rediscovered ethics. In the business community, 

in Congress, on the campus and in the pulpit. We think the trend is healthy : 

and needed. | 
When it comes to any sort of corporate decree, the more you reduce it 

to writing, the more you reduce participation. It’s much better, it seems, to 

create a working environment in which communication is a two-way 

process. And corporate goals are shared. So that your code of ethics is not 

expressed in a news release, but in the release of appropriate thought and 

action. Nobody’s perfect, but it seems to work. 
The Company’s character is simply a reflection of how LT&T people 

think and work, and act toward our customers. That’s a code of ethics. 

Admittedly, it’s an approach that places more stress on the integrity and 

good judgment of our people. 
But it pays off. In pride, in performance. Ina belief that the work we do 

is important. And in the enhancement of our reputation as an organization 

committed to excellent service. | 


